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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 


years chambers of commerce—local, 


State, national, and international—have 
made a tremendous contribution to eco- 
nomic growth and progress. 

The chamber—recognizing the closely 
interrelated interests of all segments of 
the economy too—have become an in- 
creasingly strong voice in the formula- 
tion of public-interest policy in other 
fields. 

Fundamentally, I believe this is an ex- 
tremely healthy thing. Today, I was 
privileged to receive from Frank A. 
Hausheer, executive vice president of the 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce 
a copy of its publication, Wisconsin 
Business. The feature article reviews the 


splendid way in which the Wisconsin | 
A View From a Tight, Small Compart- 


Chamber of Commerce—serving well the 


interests of its members—is also under- 


taking vigorous, dynamic, broad-scope 
programs to promote statewide progress. 

Illustrative of the enterprising spirit 
needed to move ahead on all fronts, not 
only State by State but nationally, I 
ask unanimous consent to have excerpts 
of the article printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

BoarRpD OF DIRECTORS—ACTION STATIONS 

Meeting in mid-June at bonnie Maxwelton 
Braes, Bailey’s Harbor, the State chamber’s 
board of directors cocked a weather eye at 
Wisconsin’s immediate future. 

The economic barometer was edging up; 
all well and good. But what was needed 
from the chamber was a driving force that 
could help propel Wisconsin ahead dynami- 
cally. 

Signaling, “Action Stations,” the directors 
worked over, then endorsed an aggressive, 
new public relations programs to spur the 
State forward into fresh seas of economic 
success. 

The chamber's new public relations pro- 


gram is aimed at two principal areas: 


1. Industrial development. 

2. Tourist and vacation development. 

Considerable effort will be focused on in- 
dustry and commerce already in Wisconsin, 
encouraging and helping it to remain here, 
expand and grow. 

Realizing that “we must make things hap- 
pen,” Wisconsin State Chamber of Com- 
merce will strengthen its industrial develop- 
ment committee, work even more closely 
with allied units of State government. 

Heavy emphasis will be placed on follow- 
up from industry inquiries, in or out of 
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State, detailing the reason why Wisconsin is 
a good place to work and to live. 

Several points to be stressed: 

Wisconsin workmen, their skills, stand- 
ards, wage rates, — 02 rela- 
tions. 

Industrial locations, available buildings, 
sites. 

Transport facilities. 

Natural resources. 

Electric power and utilities. 

Wisconsin communities, cooperative at- 
titude toward industry, clean government, 
housing, educational and cultural facilities. 

Plant location services. 

Public service time on radio and television 
will be sought to laud the State's industrial 
climate, and features will be placed in na- 
tional trade publications and other news 
media. 

A major campaign will be launched im- 
mediately to promote tourist and vacation 
development. The tourist industry in Wis- 
consin now produces a hefty third of State 
income and needs special measures to en- 
hance it. 

While certain out-of-State cities and areas 
will get stepped-up promotional activities, 
Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce will 
lay down a heavy public relations barrage 
right here at home. 


ment—An Address by Ralph McGill at 
Harvard Law School, June 14, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 1, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address given by Mr. Ralph 
McGill, the distinguished publisher of the 
Atlanta Constitution, at the Harvard 
Law School-Graduate School Alumni 
Day on June 14, 1961. 


Mr. McGill symbolizes the viewpoint 
and the hope of the New South and is a 
leader in the great tradition of American 
fairness and objectivity. 

The address follows: 

A View FrRoM A TIGHT SMALL COMPARTMENT 

Seventy-two years ago, in December of 
1889, the editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
Henry W. Grady, spoke in Boston at the an- 
nual dinner of the Merchants Association. 

Grady was seeking to bring the South back 
into the lifestream of the Nation. Industrial 
jobs were necessary to ease the poverty and 
tensions in his State and region. So, he 
detailed to his New England audience what 
then seemed to be the South’s assets. And, 
of course, he sought to reassure his audience 
about the race problem. The years have 
proved him a poor prophet in his predicted 
schedule of industrial development. His im- 
age of the Negro’s development as a content- 


ed man on his own plot of land, jogging, his 
mule down the furrow, also was in error. 
But in the great sense, Grady was right— 
and his words challenge us even now. The 
problem of race, he said in Boston in the 
last month of 1889, “is * * * so bound up 
in our honorable obligation to the world that 


wie would not disentangle it if we could.” 


“I would rather see my people render back 
this question rightly solved,” said Grady, 
“than to see them gather all the spoils over 


which faction has contended since Casale 


conspired and Caesar fought.” 

Almost three-quarters of a century have 
passed, since Grady spoke in Boston. The 
echo of Alabama’s mobs and others that pre- 
ceded them are in our ears and on our con- 
science. They are not the real face of the 
South, though our weakness is that we have 


permitted them to seem to be. It is my 


privilege to restate the honorable obligation 
of which Grady spoke and to say that despite 
the ugliness and viciousness of mobs, we are 
nearer the answer than ever before. 

We are engaged in a struggle to do by law 
and the courts what men of free will have 
not been able, or willing, to do by them- 
selves. 

Historians have noted that our revolu- 
tion, long before the fighting began at Lex- 
ington, was engineered by men who knew 
the law, men whose minds moved not in 
terms of violence and quick results, but in 
terms of law and the courts and the rea- 
soned disciplined action that lies behind 
the law and the courts. 

But ours has become an age of speciali- 
zation, “with every branch of learning, in- 
cluding the law, divided into tight small 
compartments,” which makes it difficult “to 
retain the whole view of a profession that 
makes for pride and excitement.” 

Since the greatest social reform of our 
time is being implemented by courts, they 
and the legal profession inescapably are a 
focus of attention. That we have not been 
able to retain a whole view is testified to by 
daily events. 

In the past 20 years, but more particu- 
larly since the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
of May 1954, the leadership of the Southern 
Bar has not lived up to its responsibility. 
It was not until the spring of 1960 that 
the Georgia Bar Association heard one of 
its members publicly state the truth about 
necessary compliance with decisions of the 
Court. Nor was his heart lifted up by the 
considerable number of fellow members who 
later came to him to express appreciation 
and to say they wished they could have 
said what he did. “My clients do not want 
to be in controversy,” they told him. 

To this day, insofar as I can determine, 
not a single Southern State bar association 
has gone on record with a resolution or 
declaration of court support which would 
have provided the people with an alterna- 
tive to the peddlers of defiance. Only one 
city bar association in the South (At- 
lanta’s), has made a public statement af- 
firming the validity of court orders as they 
apply to schools. 

While the bar associations in the South 
were silent, individual attorneys, described 
glowingly by the segregationist press as “con- 
stitutional authorities,” were publicly and 
slanderously denouncing the Federal judi- 
clary and assuring a troubled and indecisive 
public that the U.S. Supreme Court’s school 
decision was not legal, did not have the force 
of law, and was communistically inspired. 
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That this stoked the fires of violence is 
unquestioned. 

One ot the saddest aspects of the southern 
race problem has been that Governors have, 
by plan, had lawyers join with them in state- 
ments which deliberately deceived the people 
by distorting and falsifying the facts and 
the Constitution. All too often this alliance 
has been assisted by lawyer-members of the 
Congress. One reluctantly concludes all con- 
cerned know better, because they could 
hardly have been ignorant of the meaning of 
Supreme Court decisions. They, however, 
like the Governors, were and are, prisoners 
of their own excesses, the best illustration I 
know in our time of Frankenstein and his 
monster. And some of them, in private, are 
men deeply ashamed of themselves. 

I do not, of course, mean to suggest that 
bar associations, or lawyers, should have 
agreed with the Court on the school case, or 
with other decisions in this field, although, 
to be candid, I would hope so. But what we 
have needed, from the bar, and from public 
leadership generally, has been a continuing 
defense of the integrity of the Federal judi- 
ciary. Had the people been told by bar asso- 
ciations that court orders require compliance, 
we would, I believe, have escaped some of the 
trouble caused by the deliberate deceit of the 
people by political leaders who invariably 
were loudly assured by a “leading constitu- 
tional -authority” that they could, and 
would, defy the courts. 

Another aspect of this agonizing dilemma 
requires thoughtful consideration. It con- 
cerns corporations doing business nationally. 
One dislikes to believe lawyers advised com- 
panies doing business across the Nation, 
during the moral dilemma of the student 
sit-ins, to follow local custom in the South, 
while in other areas the same company was 
told to practice no discrimination. The sit- 
ins telescoped time and courts. They were 
able to do so because even to many of the 
extremists, it soon became impossible to de- 
fend a situation where persons of both races 
could stand side by side to purchase inti- 
mate items of underwear, for example, but 
were barred by custom, or decision of the 
management—not law—from being side by 
side while buying a sandwich or a cup of 
coffee. 

Student boycotts produced desegregation 
of eating places in about 30 southern cities 
in less than a year. 

A national public philosophy, including 
the morality of our problem of race, held 
in common by American business, would 
have prevented economic losses, social dis- 
orders, and bitterness. In this day of 
specialization, every branch of learning, in- 
cluding the law, is indeed divided into tight, 
small compartments. This, I think, explains 
a part of the dilemma of lawyers. One of 
the tightest compartments is representing 
business clients and it is perhaps inevitable 
that lawyers should take on the neutral 
coloration of their clients and wait to advise 
about law until the public relations council 
has determined what the public policy shall 
be. I know the lawyer technically is not 

to make moral decisions. We are 
told that this is the function of manage- 
ment. But, must the lawyer always be the 
neutralist in representing corporate clients 
whose scope is national? Is there not some- 
thing here lost which is necessary to the law, 
management, and society? 

The Government has a large responsibility 
but it is certainly true there are large areas 
left to private choice. In a totalitarian so- 
ciéty the state is all pervasive. In our 80- 
ciety only a modicum of political, moral, and 


depends partially on law but in a larger 
measure on the private decisions of millions 
of people. Our Government has a limited 
authority but within these limits it must be 
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obeyed. Large areas, however, are left open 
for private action and choice. If a free 
society is to reach an established goal, across 
the board, it must do so to a great extent 
through individual decisions. This free- 
dom implies a moral responsibility. This 
responsibility is that of free business, a free 
press, free labor, free civil groups, a free 
bar, and freemen. If free Americans do 
not act responsibly, our Nation suffers, par- 
ticularly in comparison with monolithic 
states where an established policy is quickly 
translated into practice. The painful fact 
of thiseis a nagging feature of our daily 
life. We cannot equate the moral value of 
the just deed of a freeman with the same 
deed of a state automaton. If a group in 
totalitarian society acts responsibly—there 
being no moral choice—there can be no 
moral credit. 

A people who value a free society must act 
responsibly and strive to adjust their prac- 
tices to their professions. When the deci- 
sions involved are legitimately private, not 
public, the only compulsion is conscience. 

Therefore, failure to act on the part of the 
Bar associations, of corporations, newspapers, 
labor, the clergy and other elements of our 
society, is indeed a disservice to our free 
society and to the free enterprise system. 
This is true not only in a moral sense but 
in the more important one that makes for 
the viability of the whole society. 

I think one additional reason why many of 
us, lawyers, and others, have not behaved 
well in this crisis, is the general failure to 
understand just what a legal decision. is. 
Law, as I comprehend it, always represents— 
particularly constitutional law—the best 
considered judgment of men trained in the 
law, dedicated to principles on which the 
Government rests, and under oath to sup- 
port the Constitution. In any legal case in 
which two positions are represented by able 
counsel, there are, of necessity, at least two 
points of view, each logical to the litigant and 
worthy of argument by counsel. In any 
case, one side is bound to lose; having con- 
tended and argued for a different result. 
Most decisions, it follows, are not acceptable 
to both sides. One of the main functions of 
the judicial procedure is to reach a decision 
which is final and which will, and must be, 
accepted, acceptable or not. 

The whole system of law would be under- 
mined if decisions unacceptable to one side 
should not in fact be accepted. The failure 
to accept a decision and to abide by the 
result, if widely practiced, would quickly un- 
dermine society. If decisions of the highest 
court, because they were unacceptable to 
litigants and partisans, were disobeyed, no 
will, no contract, no pension right, no insur- 
ance policy would be safe or secure. Or- 

society as we know it would be im- 
possible and people would have to come to 
rely on private force as a final arbiter of legal 
disputes. . This would return society to a 
state in which might was right, no person 
was safe, and no right was secure. 

I must enter a “mea culpa plea” for my 
own profession of journalism. Some of the 
failures of our regional press to offer truth- 
ful, honest leadership have been tragic in 
spirit and in the encouragement of extrem- 
ists to violent defiance of law. And the 
business community and its chambers of 
commerce have been even less responsible. 

But, I do not wish to belabor these points 
any further. I would like to tell a story of 
how exhilerating it is to see the words of 
the Bill of Rights stand up from the printed 
page and take on human form—to see law 
in action. It is the story of how desegrega- 
tion came to a Deep South State university, 
and to a legislature which but a few hours 
before had been saying “never.” 

January 6, 1961, in Atlanta, Ga., was not 
unlike other days before the annual session 
of the State’s general assembly. The legis- 


lative leaders of the senate and house had 
been in the city for a week. The Governor, 
questioned early, said he did not believe 
there would be any new school segregation 
bill introduced because none was needed. 
There would be no changes in the laws. 

The then circulating issue of the citizens 
council weekly paper, in its usual makeup 
of bright red headlines, called on the legis- 
lators to defy all do-gooders, race-mixers, 
and those who would mongrelize the Cau- 
casian race. It urged that Georgia continue 
to show the way in total resistance. 


This was the situation at midafternoon.. 


But 100 miles away, in Macon, Ga., at pre- 
cisely 3:18 p.m., a stone was thrown into the 
calmed waters of the segregation pool. It 
was in the form of an order by a Federal 
district judge directing that Atlanta Negro 
students, Charlayne Hunter and Hamilton 
E. Holmes, whose applications had been re- 
jected, be admitted to the University of 
Georgia, at Athens, on the following Mon- 
day morning at 9 a.m. 

On that Monday, an hour before the some- 
what stunned legislature of a Deep South 
State with an elaborate set of laws, declared 
by their successful sponsors of but a few 
years before to be proof against all desegre- 
gation, could take their seats, the two stu- 
dents were admitted. The Nation’s oldest 
chartered State university was integrated. 
The trumpets of the U.S. Constitution had 
blown. The fast moving legal drama which 
followed had some of the elements of an 
old movie chase. Lawyers for the State 
board of regents, knowing things would look 
better to the assembly if they made every 
possible resistance, hurried to Macon’s Fed- 
eral building with an appeal for a stay so 
that an appeal could be made. A Negro 
lawyer raced along the same road and was 
in court to oppose. The appeal for a stay 
was granted. 

So, back to the highway went the two 
cars. They drove another 100 miles to At- 
lanta’s Federal building where the students’ 
attorney argued the delay was invalid be- 
cause previously rulings had covered, and 
denied, the grounds for it. The appeals 
judge, in a written decision, agreed. 

All over the State the meaning of con- 
stitutional rights began to come more clearly 
into focus as a people, fascinated, angry, and 
applauding, looked and listened. 

The next morning the students were in 
classes. University officials, and at least 
7,000 of the 7,500 students, behaved admira- 
bly. The evening before some 50 coeds in 
the dormitory with Miss Hunter had spon- 
taneously come to her room to make her 
welcome. 

But the rabble rousers had recovered from 
shock and were wildly vocal. A board of 
regents member, ironically also chief of the 
citizens council, publicly denounced the 
university president and did not deny pub- 


lished reports he had threatened him. Dur- 


ing the day, resistance-minded students 
were encouraged and financed to action. 


That night, after a close basketball game, , 


lost in the last second to the ancient rival 
Georgia Tech, an incited, well-planned riot 
took place about the girl’s dormitory. A 10 
o’clock call by the mayor of Athens to the 
Governor for State troopers was withheld 
from the chief executive for about an hour 
and a half. At 12:20 a.m., the riot wore 
itself out. A few students, and eight men 
with “a small arsenal” of arms in a car and 
loaded revolvers, were arrested. Seven of 
the latter were admitted klansmen. The 
Governor’s executive secretary issued a state- 
ment praising the rioting students who did 
not “submit to judicial tvranny.” The two 
Negro students were suspended and re- 
moved from the university as a safety pre- 
caution and an aid to maintenance of order. 
There were immediately public protests that 
the wrong persons had been suspended. 
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Lawyers went back to work. Just after 
dawn the rival attorneys again were on the 
road to Macon. Those representing the Ne- 
gro students argued that the constitutional 
right of a citizen of the United States may 
not be abrogated because there is a proba- 
bility of disorder. Also, the constitutional 
rights of some may not be denied while 
others retain them. So it was that within 


hours the two students went back to classes 


under the umbrella of the Constitution of 
the United States. In addition, the court 
notified the State its law withholding funds 
from the university under orders to inte- 
grate were unconstitutional and enjoined 
the State from so doing. Public opinion, 
therapeutically shocked by the riot and the 
abuse of the university president by a re- 
gent, experienced a revulsion toward ex- 
tremists disorders. 

Once the original shock was reduced, the 
legislature had 2 restive days. The rab- 
ble-rousers were shouting at them. But in 
those days the assembly members also began 
to hear from the alumni and parents. Equal- 
ly important, they heard from the mer- 
chants and the power structure of the cities 
involved. The messages, by phone, wire, and 
letter, all read essentially the same: “We 
don’t like integration, but don’t close the 
schools.” 

Had a local school board been somewhere 
involved, it would have been different. The 
legislature would have been happy to have 
remained aloof. But it was Georgia’s enor- 
mous good luck to have the legislature as 
a whole confronted with the decision to keep 
open or close the vast State university sys- 
tem. Many were graduates of it. Some had 
sons or daughters at Athens. A number of 
these were seniors. 

Some of the letters received were touching 
in their sincerity. 

“I hate what has happened. But my wife 
and I have worked hard and done without 
to send our boy to Athens. We want him 
to graduate. Don’t send him home.” 

“Our two daughters are at the university. 
It will break their hearts to give it up. Try 


to hold things down. But don’t close the 


university we all love.” 

The house floor leader announced that he 
had heard the voice of the people. He had 
received, he said, more than 600 letters and 
telegrams in 2 days and only 12 wanted 
the university closed. 

It seemed, then, all of a sudden, that 
save for the handful of diehard extremists 
who railed furiously at the Governor, re- 
minding him that he had pledged “never,” 
everyone knew a turning point had been 
reached. Gov. Ernest Vandiver said Georgia 
would obey the courts. He brushed aside 
those who called him traitor and demanded 
that he initiate defiance. Georgia’s Assem- 
bly almost quietly abolished the old segrega- 
tion laws in their entirety. 

The anatomy lesson of this kaleidoscopic 
drama of law and violence is meaningful to 
the whole segregation picture. It represents 


-@ turning point in the Deep South pattern 


of pledged total defiance. Grounds for de- 
laying maneuver are about gone. The many 
tests from Arkansas, Virginia, and Louisiana 
have stripped most of the fat off the appeals 
possibilities. The dismal abyss of no public 
education today is but a few steps away from 
any State which takes the course of defiance. 

Leadership, which has become perhaps a 
trite and shopworn word, nonetheless re- 
mains the essential ingredient in each South- 
ern State and each locality confronted with 
a school order. 

Permit me to close with a story which 
illustrates the failure of the past and the 
hope of the present and future. 

Because of the processes of law three stu- 
dents have been accepted for entry to 
Georgia’s Institute of Technology next Sep- 
tember. I am well acquainted with the par- 


ents of one of these young men. This father 
and mother were themselves college gradu- 


in the 19608.“ 
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ates. The father of the young man of whom 
I speak took various jobs, all poor ones. 
They were all that were open to a Negro. 
Finally, he got a better one—as a chauffeur 
and butler. His wife became a cook. Next 
September their son will enter Georgia Tech, 
and President Kennedy’s recent employment 
directive in the field of Federal contracts 
means he will be able to get a job as an 
engineer. 

Is it not an accusation against all of us 
that we have waited so long to make a 
beginning? 

Is it not well to learn how to accept the 
unacceptable? 


Federal School Aid 
EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


| : OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, an out- 
standing columnist of the Arkansas 
Democrat, published in Little Rock, 
Ark., Mr. Karr Shannon, has written 
what I consider to be an outstanding 
article on Federal aid to education. This 
article appeared on August 8, 1961, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I call 
the attention of this House to this very 
thoughtful article: 

FEDERAL SCHOOL AID MEANS ABSOLUTE FEDERAL 
CONTROL 
(By Karr Shannon) 

This humble scribe has just perused 56 
pages of scholarly, socialistic, bureaucratic, 
flowery, vague, foggy, visonary, vicious plans 
for centralized control of the Nation’s public 


schools in Washington. 
Title of the pamphlet: “A Federal Educa- 


tion Agency for the Future” by a “Committee 


on the Mission and Organization of the Office 
of Education.“ The report is a definite state- 
ment of grand strategy for absolute Federal 
control of public education. Nothing less. 

The committee advocates “a new and sig- 
nificant roll for the Federal education agency 
The agency is told that it 
must go beyond its traditional functions of 
research, and “it.must also prepare itself to 
assume larger responsibilities in carrying out 
the Federal policy through the administration 
of operating programs.” Here's a paragraph 
of gobbledygook that is difficult to digest, 
but read it through: 

Having identified an area of need, more- 
over, the Office must have the strategic mo- 
bility to bring to bear upon education prob- 
lems of high priority the resources required. 
The dissemination of educational informa- 
tion, although an important function in 
itself, must be capable of meshing with the 
more substantive measures which may from 
time to time be needed. In other words, the 
Office must be a striking force ready to move 
along the educational problem front at home 
and abroad. 

WIZARDS OF WASHINGTON 


The committee report emphasizes the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to 
see that children are educated in a proper 
view of world affairs, intimating that State 
and local authorities see the needs “imper- 
fectly.” Only the Federal Government, ac- 
cording to the report, has the wisdom to 
provide proper education needs of children. 

Anyone who says that this tremendous, 
bureaucratic plan will not eventually de- 
stroy local control of schools and the free- 


likewise. 
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dom of all school boards, State departments 
of education and teachers is either a victim 
of gross ignorance or is willfully misleading 
the people. 

That Federal aid to public schools can 
come only with Federal control is not a 
bugaboo or threat; it’s a fact. 

It wouldn’t make much difference about 
the safeguards against integration of races 
or other Federal control embodied in the 
first congressional appropriation of Federal 
aid to schools. There could be amend- 
ments later—after the program gained a 
head start. Or the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion could make its own regulations. If 
challenged, the Supreme Court would likely 
rule in favor of Federal control, especially 
as it pertained to integration. 

From the time Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt came on the scene with his more 
abundant life,” Presidents and congressional 
majorities have yielded to centralized Fed- 
eral Government; they have permitted the 
constitutional, sovereign rights of the peo- 
ple in their respective States to be gradually, 
and dangerously, reduced. In short, they 
have actually amended the U.S. Constitution 
from time to time, without it being “rati- 
fied by the legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States.” 

Also, the U.S. Supreme Court, made up 
of political appointees by the President, has 
been amending the Constitution and mak - 
ing its own “laws.” - 

IT’S UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


Federal aid to public schools is unconsti- 
tutional, as unconstitutional as infringe- 
ment upon the rights of freedom of speech. 

Amendment 10 says: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” 

The Constitution says nothing about 
education, nothing about schools. There- 
fore, the education of children comes under 
“the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution.” As a conse- 
quence, the powers and responsibilities per- 
taining to schools “are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” ; 

When the President, or a Member of Con- 
gress, or any other person advocates Federal 
aid to schools, he is advocating open viola- 
tion of the Constitution. When an educa- 
tion leader, or State commissioner of educa- 
tion, advocates Federal aid for schools, he 
is sanctioning contempt for the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

The President, Members of Congress, and 
State commissioners of education are sworn 
to uphold the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The fact that other agencies are flouting 
the Constitution and drawing unlawful 
handouts is no justification for the schools, 
supposedly the mainstay of law observance 
and respect for the Constitution, to do 


Publisher Finds Enthusiasm for Peace 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from “ Discoveries being made on both these 


Mr. Thomas W. Braden, the publisher of 
the Daily Blade-Tribune in Oceanside, 
Calif., in which he notes the enthusi- 
astic response he has encountered to the 
Peace Corps. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the n. 
as follows: 

THe DarLy BLADE-TRIBUNE, 
Oceanside, Calif., May 22, 1961. 
Mr. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SuHRIvER: As I go about my extra- 
curricular duties as a trustee of the Califor- 
nia State colleges I am constantly struck 
with the enormous enthusiasm and interest 
which the Peace Corps idea has aroused in 
the minds of the students here. 

Within the last 2 weeks I have made 
speeches at 3 of the 15 State colleges and I 
have talked to the presidents of all the 


others. 

Nothing since World War II, it seems to 
me, has so aroused a generation of students 
to responsible thought about their country 
and the contribution people their age can 


make to their country’s cause. 


In other words, the President and you 
have aroused the practical idealism of the 
young adults of California. 

I hope you can persuade our Congressmen 
and Senators that this bold and new idea 
is helping to inject a public philosophy into 
the next generation of American leadership. 

There is nothing which could be more 

t. 

Go to it. 

Yours, 
BRADEN. 


Gains in Biology 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, with all 
the discussion of missiles, H-bombs, and 
the space age, there is a marked tend- 
ency to overlook some of the really 
potentials in other scientific fields. The 
following news article from last Sunday’s 
New York Times—August 6, 1961—tells 
of some of the amazing possibilities in 
the field of biology and the improvement 
of man. 

If we could only be free of wars and 
rumors of wars, think what could be 
done for the human race and mankind 
generally. 

The article follows: 

GAINS IN BIOLOGY—MaJsor DISCOVERIES ARE 
UNRAVELING THE MYSTERIES OF THE CELL 
(By William L. Laurence) 

Biology, the science of life, is progressing, 
markedly on two major fronts. On one of 
these, the mysteries of the living cell—the 
basic unit of life—are being penetrated and 
unraveled by advances in the new scientific 
discipline named microsurgery. It has made 
possible the transplantation of the nuclei of 
cells and the exchange of their heredity- 
carrying units. On the second front, life’s 
complex chemical are being tracked 
level. of ther simplest func- 


* 


fronts, leaders in biology note, are leading to 
a revolution “far greater in potential” than 
the atomic or hydrogen bomb. It is essen- 
tial, they emphasize, that we begin right now 
to consider the possible uses and misuses of 
the great biological discoveries in the 
making. | 

In the early stages, the guerrillas would 
avoid head-on clashes with Mao forces. 
They would conceal and guard the food, 
smuggling it to the hungry peasants to win 
their support. 

Only after the guerrillas had the peasants 
of a whole area working with them would 
they carry the fight to the Communists. 

Nationalist authorities, with whom this 
idea has been discussed, are not completely 
convinced it will work. They doubt whether 
enough guerrillas could be infiltrated into 
Red China to make it effective. 


FOOD FOR WAR 


They advocate a more direct and bolder 
plan: Chiang Kai-shek should open a beach- 
head on the mainland, then announce to the 
world that he merely wants to bring food 
to his starving countrymen. 

He could contend that the Communists 


cannot be trusted to distribute food. They 


give the lion’s share to soldiers and bureau- 
crats, even ship food abroad for displomatic 
gains, while their own people go hungry. 

The beachhead plan has one obvious draw- 
back. It could trigger world war III. 

An answer may lie somewhere between the 
two proposals, perhaps a massive food-and- 
arms smuggling operation accompanied by 
a propaganda barrage. 

How practical is the idea of guerrilla war- 
fare, using grain more than bullets, behind 
Mao’s lines? 

Vice President Chen’s secret report gave 
graphic evidence that rarely in their long 
history of hardship have the Chinese people 
suffered more cruelly than they do today. 

Rice is rationed to the last grain. Meat, 
vegetables, poultry and eggs are unavailable 
in most areas, except in the so-called free 
markets at exorbitant prices. Diseases that 
go with famine have reached epidemic pro- 
portions. 

Reluctantly, even the Communists have 


been forced to recognize the ghastly Horse- 


men of the Apocalypse who ride the land. 
With millions of peasants almost too weak 
to work, the commissars have ceased driving 
them from dawn to dusk. They have even 
suspended political and social activities that 
use up energy. 

Although the penalty for stealing food can 
be death, famine breeds its own desperate 
bravery. Food stores have armed guards. 
Even small vegetable plots must be pro- 
tected against looters. 

Here, certainly are the ingredients for re- 
volt. 

BEHIND ENEMY LINES 

But can guerrilla warfare succeed against 
Mao, the greatest guerrila of them all? Per- 
haps a partial answer can be found in a per- 
sonal experience. 

It was during another August, 16 years 
ago, that I rode as a war correspondent with 
Chang Shang-chih’s guerrillas behind the 
Japanese lines. 

Our small role was to harass a stretch of 
the Hankow-Peking railway 60 to 80 miles 
north of Hankow. Our hideout was in the 
mountains where grain often was growing 
on a 50-60-degree angle. 

This was a land of no roads—only paths 
where the men wound single file through 
rugged mountains, then down into terraced 
valleys of shimmering rice paddies. 

It was a land where a handful could hold 
off hundreds, then vanish to strike again. 


One desperate day after Chang’s guerrillas 


had been mauled by a Japanese patrol, we 
were huddled in a hut. Chang was ex- 


hausted, but he bared his teeth in a bitter 
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smile and pronounced the guerrilla creed: 
“Many small victories will in the end make 
a big one.” Then he turned over and went to 
sleep. Next morning, at dawn, he and his 
brave, ragged band were on the march again. 


Our Foreign Aid Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows herewith the report I made to my 
constituents 3 weeks ago on the subject 
of the foreign aid authorization: ~ 

The foreign aid authorization bill is be- 
fore the Foreign Affairs Committee. We do 
not as yet know exactly what will be included 
in the committee’s bill, but we are aware of 
what President Kennedy has requested. 

The President has requested the largest 
amount in several years. He also has asked 
for two provisions which have not been in- 
cluded in previous foreign aid legislation. 
He is asking that part of this program be 


authorized for a period of 5 years rather 


than coming to the Congress on a year-to- 
year basis. Heretofore foreign aid has come 
before Congress in two ways—first for the 
annual authorization and then for the an- 
nual appropriation. Under the plan recom- 
mended by the President, the money would 
be available from the Treasury without a 
congressional appropriation, which is often 
called “back-door spending.“ 

I view the foreign aid bill each year with 
mixed emotions. No one can deny that in 
Some instances foreign aid has done a good 
job, nor can we deny that there were in- 
stances where it has done harm and actually 
injured the cause for which we are working. 
Except for the American people each year 
making their will felt through their repre- 
sentatives, foreign aid expenditures would 
have been far, far greater than they have 
been. It is easy for those close to the pro- 
gram to forget its basic purpose and get car- 
ried away ‘in new proposals and projects. 
Congress has tried to apply the brakes. 

My first contact with foreign aid was in 
1945 and 1946 when I was with the military 
government in Korea. I saw Americans, with 
the best of intentions and sincerity, attempt- 
ing to change an oriental economy and way 
of life into one like our own. We failed in 
doing it because we had the wrong approach. 
At that time I believed, and I still maintain, 
that the only successful aid that we can 
give a foreign people is to assist in educating 
them—I mean education in the broad sense 
so that they themselves may improve their 
economy and culture in accordance with 
their needs. I am still trying to sell that 
philosophy, but I haven’t had much success. 

Included in our foreign aid bill are our pro- 
grams which give military assistance, provid- 
ing equipment and training to friendly allies | 
such as Greece, Turkey and Pakistan. I be- 
lieve our military aid should be considered 
separately from programs of economic aid, 
for it is materially assisting friendly foreign 
nations to defend themselves against Com- 
munist aggression. For years, however, the 
administration, regardless of party, has in- 
sisted on tying these programs together so 
that the popularity of military aid will “pull 
some of the unpopular facets of the program 
across.” 

The f aid bill will pass, but I will 
view it critically as I have always done. If 
some of us in Congress had not been putting 
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the brakes on extravagant expending, the 
foreign aid program would be worse than 
the American taxpayer. 


Chen Left Repert and a Problem 
EXTENSION OF 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the folowing column from 
the Washington Post of Sunday, August 
6, 1961, written by Mr. Jack Anderson, 
Drew Pearson’s assistant. 

CHEN LEFT REPORT AND A PROBLEM 


(Drew Pearson is in Germany checking 
firsthand on the Berlin crisis. In his ab- 
sence, his column is being written by his 
associate, Jack Anderson.) 


(By Jack Anderson) 


Formosa’s tiny but tough Vice President 
Chen-Cheng had another purpose for his 
mission to Washington besides announcing 
Nationalist China’s determination to fight 
against the admission of Red China and 
Outer Mongolia to the United Nations. 

He left behind with President Kennedy 
a report and a question. 

The report, a document of the highest 
secrecy, contains startling new evidence con- 
cerning the magnitude of the famine in Red 
China and the temper of its suffering, starv- 
ing people. 

The question: Is the time near when Mao 
Tse-Tung can be given a taste of his own 
guerrilla tactics by opening a secret front 
against his tyranny deep in China’s heart- 
land? 


Administration officials are pondering the 
possibility of dropping anti-Communist 
guerrillas into areas where the famine is 
most intense. They would be armed with 
light weapons for defense, with surplus 
food for offense. 

ADVANCES DEPICTED 


Dramatic advances in microsurgery were 
recently outlined in an address before the 
New York Academy of Sciences by Dr. Milan 
J. Kopac, professor of biology at the Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Science, New York 
University. on the chemical front 
was described in a recent Voice of America 
broadcast by Dr. Gairdner B. Moment, pro- 
fessor of biology at Goucher College. Im- 
plications of these discoveries for the fu- 
ture were also discussed by Dr. Philip Sieke- 
vitz, biochemist at the Rockefeller Institute. 

Exploration of living cells by microsur- 
gery presents many intriguing problems, Dr. 
Kopac pointed out. First of all, cells are so 
small that they must be magnified from 100 
to 2,000 times in order for all relevant de- 
tails to be properly seen. Too, cells are deli- 
cate structures and must be handled with 
extreme care. They must be maintained 
in the right environment usually in a solu- 
tion of several salts in proper ratio and con- 
centration. Temperatures must be main- 
tained within narrow limits. 

He noted that if one is to perform micro- 
surgery on cells, the surgical instruments 
must be much smaller than the cells and 
one must position the instruments to the 
cell with extraordinary precision and deli- 
cacy. The minuteness of the cell—its diam- 
eter is six to eight ten-thousands of an inch, 
while its nucleus is less than three ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch—and the susceptibility 
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of the nuclei to injury, has required the 
design of entirely new procedures in micro- 
surgery. 
TINY INSTRUMENTS 

Ae in microsurgery, Dr. Kopac said, 
have been made possible through the de- 
velopment of microsurgical instruments—ex- 
tremely minute needles, pipettes, hooks, scal- 


pels, scissors and forceps—and of complex 


mechanical devices by which these instru- 
ments are placed into a cell so that the de- 
sired operation can be performed. With these 
highly precise mechanical devices, known as 
micromanipulators, “one can insert a needle 
or a pipette into a cell with a delicacy so ex- 
quisite and precise that a part of a cell or 
a nucleus can be removed and implanted into 
another cell or nucleus.” - 

Ways and means for handling and measur- 
ing small volumes of liquid also had to be 
developed, Dr. Kopac added. This led to the 
design and construction of instruments 
named microinjectors. These, he said, “can 
measure or control volumes to less than one 
micromicroliter” (millionth of a millionth of 
a liter). A micromicroliter would be the 
volume of a drop of water divided approxi- 
mately 50 million times. 

The most important discoveries in biology, 


Dr. Moment said, are being made by studies 


at the molecular level which have “immense- 
ly enlarged our total understanding of what 
makes a living thing alive.” They have open- 
ed up for human exploration “a new world 
of what goes on inside the living cell“ and 
have drawn “detailed metabolic maps which 
show the complex and interconnecting path- 
ways taken by matter and energy during the 
multiform transformations within living 
things. 
ORGANIC CARPENTRY SEEN 

“When enough is known about amino acids 


(basic units of proteins) and nucleotides 


(units of the genetic material in the nuclei 
of cells), Dr. Moment predicted, it will be 
possible to produce at will undreamed-of 
forms of living things.” Here lies a revolu- 
tion far greater in its potential significance 
than even the use of atomic energy. It may 
all sound fantastic, but so also did the use of 
nuclear energy only 30 years ago,” he said. 

A similar view was expressed by Dr. Sieke- 
vitz. As à result of the great increase in 
knowledge about life processes “we can see 
ahead the possibility, very small but yet dis- 
tinct, of man's planning his own biological 
evolution,” he said. 


We are now approaching the greatest 
event in human history, even in the history 
of life on earth, the deliberate changing by 
man of many of his biological processes,” 
he said. “We will be able to plan ahead so 
that our children will be what we like them 
to be—physically and even mentally. At 
that point man will be remodeling his own 
being.” 

This, Dr. Siekevitz warns, makes it neces- 
sary for all of us, not only scientists, to 
begin right now to think about the future 
in such a context. 

It becomes essential, he said “than man 
should have a purpose in mind—a concept 
of the future to give meaning to his fateful 
moves. Events in biological research are 
happening so rapidly that we will soon have 
to answer a new question. No longer, what 
creature is man? But what creature should 
he become? 

“It is the power of man’s brain which 
has made nuclear energy possible, the power 
of our intelligence, which, because it is nat. 
ural, places us not above nature, but as one 
with all living things,” Dr. Siekevitz stated. 
“There is a golden age ahead on earth for 
pose their utmost 


telligence and our natural —— love for 
all that is within nature, for that beauty 
which is life itself.“ 
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VFW Legislative Director Cites Record on 
HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. KORNEGAY.. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a copy of a letter which Mr. 
Francis W. Stover, legislative director of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, has sub- 
mitted to each Member of the U.S. Sen- 
ate with regard to the service-connected 


compensation bill H.R. 879. 


I am happy to say I supported this 
measure in the committee, as well as on 
the floor of the House, and I am dis- 
tressed by the fact that the Senate has 
adopted amendments which seriously 
reduce the benefits and delete a very 
important presumption; namely, the 
one relating to multiple sclerosis which 
was adopted only after the committee 
had received a recommendation to this 
effect from the National Institutes of 
Health. This entire question has been 
greatly complicated by the addition of 
the so-called Long amendment permit- 
ting reopening of the national service 
life insurance program. I agree with 
the chairman of our committee that 
these two matters are entirely separate 
and distinct and should be treated on 
their separate merits. 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
include as a part of my remarks the text 
of Mr. Stover’s letter: 
Senator 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENaTOoR ———: On July 17 the US. 
Senate passed, with amendments, House- 
approved H.R. 879. 

As approved by the House it was a pure 
compensation bill and provided: 

1. Increased rates of service-connected dis- 
ability compensation to refiect the rise in 
the cost of living since the last increase 
in 1957. 

2. Increased rates to more adequately com- 
pensate the severely disabled. 

3. Liberalized ‘presumption for service- 
connected purposes for the insidious dis- 
ease Of multiple sclerosis. 

The Senate, however, amended and passed 
H.R. 879 as follows: 

1. The multiple sclerosis presumption was 
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Tt was now a bill with two unrelated pro- 


bill is presently lying on the Speak- 
. The W has been advised there 


— 
| 
deleted. 
2. The cost of living imcreases for veterans 
in the 10-, 20-, and 30-percent groups were | 
cut. 
3. An amendment was added to reopen ö 
0 the National Service Life Insurance pro- 
er 8 
are no plans to further consider the bill at 
this time, because of the insurance amend- 
ment. 
The WW has supported and will continue | 
to support compensation increases as 
approved by the House. The VFW has sup- 
ported and will continue to support legisla- 
tion to reopen the national service life in- 
surance program. The VFW, however, does 
not support the combining of these two pro- 
posals in a single bill and is extremely dis- 
appointed that they have been commingled 
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to the detriment of 2 million service-dis- 


“The American people have traditionally . 


~ {nsisted that those veterans who were in- 
jured in the service of their Nation be 
treated justly and humanely.” 

The administration is opposed to reopen- 
ing the NSLI program. 

The Senate amendments would adversely 
affect 1,300,000 service-disabled veterans. 
The unrelated controversial insurance 


amendment is serving to obstruct the pas- 


sage of this bill. One suggestion has been 
to introduce legislation in the Senate along 
the same lines as the House-approved H.R. 
879. Any eff on your part to help pro- 
vide compensation increases for the service- 
disabled will be deeply appreciated: The 
VFW is hopeful that this legislative im- 
Passe will be resolved in favor of those vet- 
erans who were disabled while serving over- 
seas and in combat against the enemy—vet- 
Sincerely yours, 
FPrancis W. STOvER, 

Director, National Legislative Service. 


Road Scandal Recurrence 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.-CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORE 
. IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, the new 
administration of Gov. Farris Bryant, of 
Florida, has moved swiftly to tighten up 
on the State’s Federal aid highway pro- 
‘gram to prevent a recurrence of scan- 
dals uncovered by investigators of the 
Blatnik Special Subcommittee on the 


Federal Aid Highway Program. The fol- 


lowing excerpt from the Engineering 
News-Record of August 3, 1961, sum- 
marizes the Governor’s program: 

The State of Florida has moved to prevent 
recurrences of scandals of the type that 
Blatnik committee revealed in its investiga- 
tions there. 


To tighten up on its Federal aid highway 


program, the new administration of Gov. 
Farris Bryant has: 

Filled the State post of interstate highway 
administrator, which had been vacant for 18 
months. 

Established a project control center using 
data-processing equipment for a constant 
check on job performance. 

_. Requested a comprehensive review of the 
- right-of-way program by the bureau of pub- 

lic roads. A separate right-of-way division 
has been set up in the State road adminis- 
tration. 

Changed State road board regulations to 
forbid starting any project until all right- 
of-way has been acquired. All sales of such 
property must be by competitive bidding or 
public auction. 

Tightened and strengthened specifications 
for all jobs, with a new emphasis on control 
of procedures and methods. 

Standardized procedures for work on de- 
sign, drainage, and maintenance. 

Introduced a rigid policy regarding ac- 
ceptance of pay or gifts from contractors, 
suppliers, or consultants. 


Europe—$6 
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Altered change-order procedures so that 
no contract changes may be made anywhere, 
unless approved by the full board and made 
part of its minutes. 

Ordered continued spot checks on all as- 
pects of the road program by a roving inves- 
tigative division of the Governor’s office. 


| New Tom’s Cabin | 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 


ond, I include the following editorial from 


the Camden Chronicle, Camden, S.C., of 
August 7, 1961: 
New Tom’s CaBIN 


Soviet propagandists have made effective 
use of lies about capitalist exploitation of 
American Negroes. Unquestionably, the dis- 
tortions have been accepted by many in 
Africa and India. The truth seldom over- 
takes the canard, but the U.S. News & World 
Report has compiled some statistics which 
might be surprising to many in this country. 
For example: 

The 19 million Negroes in the United 
States are estimated to have had income of 
more than $20 billion—$1,000 a year for 
every Negro man, woman and child in the 


country. Not a fortune by American stand 


ards but easily that compared to the $200 
to $300 per capita income of Russians or 
the $50 to $100 of people in Red China. 

It exceeds the average for Western 

50—and for the individual coun- 
It is 
roughly the same as the average per capita 
income of Britons. The comparison with the 
average African’s income is far more striking, 
of course. In Senegal it’s $182. 

The U.S. Department of Labor estimates 
that Negroes who worked the full year in 
1958 had a median income (half got more, 
half less) of $3,368, well above the average 
for the British worker, $2,234, and four times 
the $800 made by the average Soviet worker. 

American Negroes own 4,500,000 automo- 
biles, they favor models in the middle and 
upper price range. Thus there is one auto- 
moble for every five Negroes in America; 
only 1 for 850 people in Russia (and most of 
these are state-owned or belong to top party 
Officials) . 

Almost every Negro child between the ages 
of 7 and 13 is enrolled in @ grade school; 8 
out of 10 are in high school age group. Dr. 
Ambrose Caliver, Negro chief of the adult 
education section of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, says, The 
quality of education for Negroes is increas- 
ing phenomenally as equipment facilities 
and number of trained teachers increases.“ 

It is in the Southern States (US. News 
observes) where the segregation fight is cen- 
tered and where most schools are still segre- 
gated that the greatest efforts have been 
made to improve Negro education. Run- 
down, one-room schoolhouses for Negroes 
still exist in some rural areas, as they also 
do for white pupils. But school budgets 


ted schools in much of the South. 
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in business and government. They own 
banks and businesses. There are 58 Negro- 
owned life insurance companies with assets 
totaling $23 million. 

In short, American Negroes have it better 
than most Europeans and far better than 


others of their race anywhere. In the cen- 


tury of evolution from slavery the villified 
white South has played a major part and 
paid a huge price. 

This is the kind of information the coun- 
try should be spreading abroad instead of 
abject for isolated, 
incidents. 


Americans Will Respond 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
American people are way ahead of the 
administration in their willingness to 
make sacrifices for the defense and secu- 
rity of our country. The President has 
repeatedly called for special sacrifices in 
public speeches, but actions speak louder 
than words and I believe the country 
is looking to the President for leadership 
in curtailing unnecessary spending. 

An editorial in the July 27 issue of 
the Mecklenburg Times, a newspaper 
published every Thursday in Charlotte, 
N.C., indicates how the people out in 
the country feel on this subject. I in- 
clude this editorial under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 


RECORD: 
AMERICANS WILL RESPOND 


President Kennedy has set the preliminary 
stage for an America on wartime basis. 

In his televised speech to the Nation on 
Tuesday night, the President reaffirmed this 
country’s stand that we will not be forced 
out of Berlin; that we have a legal right to 
be there and that we are committed to pro- 
tect the Germans, our defeated foes, from 
being gobbled up by the Russian Commu- 
nists. 

The President asked for $3,454 million in 
new military spending. He proposes to in- 


. crease our armed services by more than 200,- 


000 men. He wants the draft doubled and 
tripled in the next few months. 

He also reaffirmed this country’s stand 
that we want peace, but will not surrender; 
that we'll go to war if necessary. The Presi- 
dent believes that the country’s economy 
can stand the additional amount of mili- 
tary spending without a tax increase now, 
but hinted that he might ask for more taxes 
next January. 

The United States always has responded to 
meeting sacrifices when the national secu- 
rity is at stake. It will respond again. 

The mse will come even though a 
great majority of American people are war 
weary. Wars just seem to come too often. 
With every war comes a sacrifice of civil and 
personal rights.. These are to be expected 
during wartime, but unfortunately too 
many of these wartime lost civil and per- 
sonal rights are lost forever. 

The President said Tuesday night: 

“Everything essential to the security of 
freedom will be done, and if that should re- 
quire more taxes, controls or other new 
powers, I shall not hesitate to request them.“ 
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The President was asking the American 
people to start tightening their belts. 

In view of the aggressive attitude of the 
Communist leaders, the President is right in 
asking us to start tightening our belts. 

Many Americans are wondering today if 
the Federal Government itself should not 
start tightening its own belt. Since the end 
of the last war, the number of civilian Fed- 
eral employees has stayed astronomically 
high. It is still increasing. 

Can we afford to continue this spiralling 
of civilians on the Government payroll with 
the brink of war becoming more pronounced? 

Perhaps there should be a moratorium 
called now on the many hundreds of fed- 
erally sponsored domestic projects, which 
are costing countless millions of dollars a 
year and have no bearing on war or na- 
tional defense preparedness. 

Wars bring about a serious labor shortage 
on the homefront—the front that builds the 
weapons and feeds the men at the er 


front. 


Wouldn’t it be wise for the Federal Gow 
ernment to cut back to the bone, release 
tens of thousands of peacetime employees 
to private industry who will need them so 
badly as more and more employees are lost 
to the armed services and other services es- 
sential to the war effort? 

Wouldn't it be wise for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to return nonmilitary and non- 
national defense controls and authority to 
the States? 

In short, wouldn't it be wise for the Fed- 
eral Government to concentrate its efforts 
on solidifying this country’s defense and 
preparing to defend that defense? When a 
country is on the brink of war, it is no 
time to think of idealistic programs for our 
social economy. 

Wednesday morning the newspapers car- 
ried headline stories of the President’s 
speech. Rightly so. The front pages also 
carried stories of a request for half billion 
dollars so we can beat the Russians in get- 
ting a man on the moon. , 

Wouldn’t it be wise to forget about a jan 
ket to the moon in these days? Why can’t 
we forget the moon until after the next war 
is over? 

The American people will make the sacri- 
fices the President suggests. The American 
people unite as one when our national secu- 
rity is endangered. 

As Americans, they expect all Americans 
to join in on the sacrifices from Washington 
on down to the town boards. 

If war comes again, we'll prove again we 
are the best fighters on this earth. Maybe 
next time, we can also win the peace. 


Declaration of Contraband Against Com- 


munist Arms and Munitions in the 
Western Hemisphere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this means of calling attention to the 


joint resolution I have introduced today - 
declaring Communist arms and muni- . 

tions contraband in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, directing the President to prom- 


ulgate specific contraband lists, includ- 


ing petroleum products, and directing 


the President to use appropriate U.S. 
forces to enforce the contraband. 
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The text of he joint resolution and 
my explanations thereof will be found in 
the body of today’s Recorp during pro- 
ceedings of the House of Representatives. 
These can best be read in context of 
House Joint Resolution 517 “declaring 
that a state of conflict exists between 
the international Communist conspiracy 
and the Government and the people of 
the United States and making provisions 
to prosecute the same,” text of which, 
together with my explanations thereof, 
starts at page 13759 of proceedings in 
the House for Monday, August 7, 1961. 


That Omnibus Farm Bill of 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 1 I made some rather facetious 
remarks in connection with the farm bill, 
the remarks being recorded on page 
A5914 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
that day. 

The August 8 Sunday edition of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer made similar 
remarks in an editorial. 

As a lifelong dirt farmer, I should like 
to paraphrase the last sentence in that 
editorial. Yes, sir; this country has a 
farm problem—emanating from Wash- 
ington many years ago—the problem is 
still in Washington, complicated by poli- 
tics and sectionalism: 

WHILE THE LITTLE FARMER STRUGGLES ALONG 

Congress, as it usually does about this 
time of year, has passed another farm bill 
that will pay the big farmers more for. doing 
less while giving almost-no help at all to the 
little farmers who could really use a bit of 
assistance. 

The measure now awaiting President Ken- 
nedy’s signature is an abominable piece of 
legislation referred to as a compromise— 
probably because it satisfies nobody except 
the relative handful of well-heeled benefi- 
ciaries who will get richer at the Federal 
trough. 

Small farm operators—such as those who 
are typical in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and elsewhere in the 


‘East—will soon find out that, once again, 


most of those billions in Federal subsidies 
are to go to the big farmers of the pre- 
dominantly agricultural States, particularly 
in the Middle West. Apparently the farmers 
ranking in the upper fourth of the income 


scale will continue to get three-fourths of 


the Government handouts. 

Wheatgrowers are promised a raise in sub- 
sidy from $1.79 to $2 a bushel. In addition 
they will be paid by the Government for 


‘taking from 10 to 40 percent of their wheat 


acreage out of production. The formula is 
tricky but most farmers will get about 90 
cents to $1.20 for every bushel of wheat they 
could have raised and didn’t. 

Growers of corn and other crops will cash 
in, too, under various arrangements. 

This bill is geared to the farms—many 
of them corporations—with vast acreage. 
They retire some of their acres, thereby re- 
ducing labor and overhead costs, and retain 
sizable profits with the aid of Federal sub- 
sidies for grain they raise and for grain they 
don’t. 
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The little farmer has so few acres to begin 
with that he can’t take any out of produc- 
tion and keep alive. Nor can he save on 
labor costs because the labor is his own. 

It seems to us that Uncle Sam needs to 


take a fresh approach to the farm problem. 


First of all, surplus crops should be con- 
sidered an asset instead of a liability in a 


world where millions are hungry and at a 


time when great effort is being made to ex- 
pand world trade. Secondly, if the Govern- 
ment is determined to give economic assist- 
ance to farmers let the aid go to those who 
really need it. 

Yes, sir, this country has a farm problem 
and it’s right down in Washington. | 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Luke 
Lewis, 640 North Summit Street, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio, and a constituent of 
mine, has originated and put into being 
a plan worthy of the attention of all 
Americans. In a fast moving, missile 
age it is most refreshing to find empha- 
sis and value being placed on the little 
big things, as Mr. Lewis is doing. 

Mr. Luke “Red” Lewis, alert, peppery 
61-year-old citizen, who is confined to 
bed for all but 1 hour daily has launched 
a little big plan. Its title Shut-in 
Project for Forgotten People.” This 
plan was launched in mid-June with a 
barrage of some 800 incoming and out- 
going phone calls from “Red” Lewis’ 
bedside; a task in itself as he has the 
use of only one hand. Mr. Lewis was 
concerned about the evacuation of the 
disabled in case of fire or disaster, 
bringing cheer to other shut-ins, inter- 
esting shut-ins in registering to vote, 
and providing fellow shut-ins with some 
type of communication with the non- 
shut-in world. 

The evacuation plan has received the 
most urgent and prompt attention of Mr. 
Lewis. Through the medium of the 
press, the radio, and the telephone, he 
has prepared a list of 110 persons in the 
city of Bowling Green, Ohio, who would 
be in need of help and assistance in 
event of fire, tornado or any other major 
disaster. The list that he has prepared 
contains the name and address of each 


person, the location of their room, as 
well as the infirmity or affliction that 


causes them to need such help or assist- 
ance. 

It has been a tedious and laborious 
task writing the names and compiling 
pertainent information about the shut- 
ins for Mr. Lewis. This particular task 
has fallen to another shut-in. She is 
18-year-old Joane Marski, a polio victim 
who types with one hand. The two con- 
sult several times daily by telephone and 
met only recently in person. 


Mr. Lewis discussed his evacuation | 


plan for shut-ins with Mayor F. Gus 
Skibbie, Fire Chief Morris Instone and 
Sheriff Earl Rife, as well as Merle Klotz 
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and J. W. Burris, the fire chief and as- 
sistant fire chief, respectively, of Center 
Township, and has received their en- 
thusiastic support. 

At an initial trial-run recently, Mr. 
Lewis was removed from his home within 
10 minutes from the time his call for 
assistance was made. 

To implement the disaster-evacuation 
plan for shut-ins, the four service clubs, 
Lions, Exchange, Rotary and Kiwanis, 
have been asked to lend assistance to the 
fire and police units in the event of a 
disaster. This they have agreed to do. 
Mr. Lewis is also urging the service clubs 
to institute a Big Brother monthly visita- 
tion program for the shut-ins. “These 
people don’t want sympathy,” says Mr. 
Lewis. “They want a kind word and 
affection. Some of them have no visitors 
at all.’ 

Already he has found the project has 
a number of possibilities for bringing 
cheer to others. For example, he 
learned that a blind lady was using a 
rope from her door to get to her rural 
mailbox on a heavily truck-traveled 
road. Through the use of his telephone, 
Mr. Lewis called this lady’s case to the 
attention of Police Lt. Wayne Canfield, 
who purchased a new mail box for her 
and installed it next to her door. 

Mr. Lewis has solicited assistance from 
the Bowling Green bookmobile librarian 
mim providing reading material for shut- 

ins 


Mr. Lewis plans a campaign to register 
his fellow shut-ins to make them eligible 
to vote. “I don’t care what their poli- 
tical party is: I think they should vote,” 
said Mr. Lewis, a former Bowling Green 
constable. 

He believes some of the needy shut-ins 
might like radios and is working on a 
plan to provide poinsettia plants and 
chocolates to each shut-in at Christmas 
time. By the time these plans are com- 
pleted, Mr. Lewis will probably have 
others and his chain of ideas could go 
on ad infinitum. 

As I have pointed out, this program 
began as an idea conveived by a shut-in. 
The idea has ignited action in our com- 
munity and it is only fitting that it 
should spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. 


_ “Hope” Ship Had Excellent Success, Says 
Dentist 


EXTENSION O REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to include a letter from one of my con- 
stituents, Dr. Phillip T. Fleuchaus, of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., who has just com- 
pleted a tour of duty on the SS Hope. 

I think all of us are interested in hav- 
ing firsthand information as to how this 
people-to-people effort is working out: 
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“Hore” Suip Hap EXcELLENT Success, Says 
DENTIST 

(Nore.—The friendly impact of the U.S. 
traveling hospital ship, the SS Hope I, in 
Indonesia has been excellent and has left an 
everlasting impression of kind friendliness 
in Indonesia, according to Dr. Phillip T. 
Fleuchaus, Daytona Beach oral surgeon and 
Ormond Beach resident, who made the cruise 
aboard the vessel. In reply to a request 
from the Daytona Beach News-Journal, Dr. 
Fleuchaus had this to say concerning the 
cruise of the SS Hope I in a letter sent from 
Saigon, and dated July 7.) 

Dear Str: It is very interesting to get 
letters from home and from other parts of 
our country giving conflicting reports on the 
activities of Project Hope. Since I have been 
a part of this program for 10 weeks I would 
like to give you my impression of Hope I. 

Although I am very prejudiced, the Hope 
ship is doing a tremendous job in this part 
of the world. Wherever we have gone, the 
people have welcomed us with open arms and 
I believe we have been of great service to 
them. There are many problems connected 
with a program like this and the H ship 
has had its share, but overall I believe the 
impact on Indonesia and Vietnam has been 
excellent. 

The amount of diversity of disease that 
exists in this area is too great to describe in 
one letter. Although we did not scratch the 
surface of their problems, we have shown 
them that we care and we have done all that 
we could humanly do under the conditions 
in which we must work. 

There have been about 50 physicians and 
dentists that have rotated through this 9- 
month tour and each one has not only been 
extremely capable but he has been charged 
with the spirit of service to these people. 
There are 25 nurses on the ship and during 
this time in southeast Asia they have trained 
many Indonesian and Vietnamese nurses in 
the technique of American nursing. 

Perhaps in this field alone a contribution 
has been made that will be everlasting and 
can never be measured in dollars and cents. 

At present in Saigon, we are operating an 
80-bed ship trying to treat as many patients 
as efficiently as we can. The doctors are 
working in the local hospitals as well as on 
board. Over 20,000 people have made appli- 
cation to see or be treated by a Hope doctor, 
and although many of the cases are untreat- 
able, and although it will not be possible to 
take care of all those who are treatable, each 
of these people will be seen by our doctors. 
So many of the disease processes have ad- 
vanced to such a degree as to make many of 
these patients incurable. So much of the 
pathology that we see we never have seen 
before, nor has it been described in text- 
books. 

Both the Indonesian and Vietnamese doc- 
tors are well aware of the problems that 
face them but their biggest problem lies in 
the production of more medical personnel 
and their allocation to neglected areas. 

It is not unusual to see a hospital of 250 
beds staffed by 1 physician, or even to 
hear about 1 physician for a province of 
500,000 people. In the emergency hospital 
in Saigon over 2,000 outpatients are seen 
daily by 10 physicians. The dentist extracts 
teeth of 150 patients in 1 morning. There 
are many more statistics that could over- 
whelm you, but are these not reason enough 
for us to help? 

It is easy for me to understand why there 
is criticism of this project, but I certainly 
do not think its drawbacks should limit 
another Hope ship. 

Many people here also expected miracles. 
Perhaps they were promised miracles, and 
maybe there were a few miracles. We have 


not treated all the disease, and we have not 


trained all their doctors, but we have treated 
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many and we have planted many ideas as 
well as giving encouragement to the people. 

Although at many times it is difficult to 
communicate in words, it is not impossible 
to see the thankfulness in the eyes of the 
patients. How trusting these people are to 
come and be a patient on a strange ship 
where everything is so totally different to 
their way of life! 

So for all those who question the effect 
of this project, may I say that we are not 
the answer by any means for the health 
problems of these countries, but we are 
Americans who have tried through a person 
to person relationship to help as well as un- 
derstand their problems. Personally, it has 
been an invigorating experience. There have 
been many frustrations and I can’t measure 
any contribution that I have made, but I 
have come to love and respect these people 
and would not hesitate to undertake another 
venture such as this. 

I hope that if and when there is another 
Hope that the people of our city will support 
it wholeheartedly. The next project will be 
better and the one after that even still 
better. 

I will be returning home in several weeks 
and it will be wonderful to see our lovely 
beach once more. I can state frankly that 
the beaches in Southeast Asia that I have 
seen can in no way compare to ours. I hope 
that this letter finds Daytona Beach in the 
thick of an excellent summer season, pro- 
gressive as usual, and devoid of its petty 
problems. 


Solid Fuels Rocket Successfully Fired 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
source of gratification to me, and I am 
sure to all my colleagues that concur- 
rent to the last Russian achievement in 
outer space, a major company in the 
United States, United Technology Corp., 
on August 5, 1961, successfully fired a 
giant solid propellant rocket. Even 
more gratifying is the fact that this 
firing was successful on its first test. 

On July 17, 1961, United Technology 
Corp. made the following announce- 
ment: 

Current achievements by the rocket 
propulsion industry give reassuring evidence 
of this Nation’s ability to seize the initiative 
in the development of large solid propellant 
boosters. This has special significance in 
the light of President Kennedy’s appeal for 
this Nation to take a clearly leading role 
in space achievement. Now the industry 
looks forward to the next significant ad- 
vance—firing of flight-weight segmented 
solid propellant rockets of 250,000 and 
500,000 pounds thrust at UTC’s develop- 
ment center. | 


As predicted, more than 1 year ago, the 
250,000 pound rocket was fired and 
achieved all test goals. 

This major advance in the national 


booster program which offers great hope 


in our race with Russian scientists, re- 
ceived national coverage in the press of 
August 7, 1961. The announcement gave 
new hope to those who are betting on 
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solid rockets for the big booster in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s man-on-the-moon““ 
program late in this decade. 

Lt. Gen. Donald L. Putt, USAF, re- 
tired, president of United Technology 
Corp., revealed that his company had 
fired a record size operational proto- 
type“ of a solid rocket motor. 

The firing was conducted at UTC’s iso- 
lated canyon facility about 60 miles south 
of San Francisco on Saturday. It was 
conducted for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

Fired nose down, the giant conical 
rocket motor, 26% feet long and 7½ feet 
in diameter at its widest point, operated 
for 80 seconds and produced approxi- 


mately 250,000 pounds of thrust. 


The firing sent flames high above the 
facility’s concrete test bay which is built 
to withstand thrusts of more than 2 mil- 
lion pounds. 

By clustering such motors, UTC 
spokesmen said, thrusts as high as 25 
million pounds can be produced. The 
Atlas liquid fuel missile produces 360,000 
pounds. 

Maj. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, launch 
vehicle chief of NASA, termed the firing 
“most encounraging.” Large rockets of 
both solid and liquid type are being de- 
veloped for the moon program. Until 
recently it was taken for granted by most 
persons that liquid rockets would be 
— because large solids had never been 

On the heels of Saturday's firing, UTC 
announced plans to test an engine twice 
as big as the one just fired. 

Solid-rocket enthusiasts envision the 
first-stage booster of the nova moon 
rocket as a cluster of seven or eight in- 
dividual rockets, each rocket made up 
of as many as six or seven segments piled 
one on top of another. In this way, they 
say, large weight-lifting capability can 
be obtained with components that are 
individually manageable in size and 
weight. 


Economic Development 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following article 
by Eugene Black: 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


(By Eugene Black) 

There is a limit to the funds that capital- 
exporting countries are willing to provide. 
There are also movements in the less devel- 
oped countries themselves which vitiate all 
efforts to raise world living standards. One 
of the most massive of these obstacles is the 
tremendous rise in the populations of 
already crowded countries. 


THE YEAR 1961 VERSUS 1950 


For every four persons on earth in 1950, 
there are today five. For every 5 today, 
in 40 years there will probably be 10. In 


| the past half minute alone, about 90 babies 


will have been born into the world; only 


60 persons will have died, leaving a net in- 
crease of 30, or one every second. This rate 
or growth last year added the equivalent of 
the population of Italy to the world’s mil- 


lions, and the rate seems to be accelerating. 


In 1961 it will probably push the population 
oz the world past the 3 billion mark, and it 
will double that figure before the end of the 
century. 

Three hundred years ago there were prob- 
ably no more than 500 million people alive 
in the world, and the total was increasing 
only slowly. This stability was maintained 
by an uneasy balance between high birth 
rates and death rates. Many babies were 
born, but many also died. Living conditions 
were such that many of the remaining chil- 
dren failed to survive beyond the age of 30. 


DEATH RATE-BIRTH RATE GAP 


In Europe, the picture began to change in 
the late 18th century. Populations began 
to grow, sometimes very fast. Elsewhere the 
balance of new lives against deaths has been 
upset largely in our own lifetime. The pat- 
tern has been a steep fall in death rates, with 
birth rates little changed. But the circum- 
stances have been somewhat different from 
the earlier European experience. The popu- 
lation revolution has often been achieved 


very cheaply. In Ceylon, to take the best 


known example, the expenditure of $2 a head 
on a public health campaign with the prime 
purpose of eradicating malaria reduced the 
death rate by three-quarters over a single 
decade. Similar stories can already be told 


of public health programs undertaken in 


other countries, and there will undoubtedly 
be more in the future. 

Of course, we welcome this trend, what- 
ever the problems it may set for us. We all 
want to reduce the suffering and waste in- 
volved in premature death or disabling dis- 
ease, and we Can expect death rates to go on 
falling in the developing countries. Medical 
science continues to discover increasingly 
effective ways of promoting public health, 
and since governments can usually act on 
behalf of the community in putting these 
new techniques to work, we may expect them 
to be applied as soon as the money can be 
found to pay the accompanying bill. People 
will live longer in the future. 

But if only 20 people—or even fewer—in 
every 1,000 are henceforth to die each year, 
then a birth rate of 40 per 1,000, which for- 
merly just kept the population steady, will 
bring an explosive growth in numbers. And 
there is little reason to suppose that birth 
rates will soon decline to match the fall in 
death rates. It is much simpler to attack 
disease than it is to alter the reproductive 
pattern of a society. Medicine has yet to 
make available a cheap and easy method of 
regulating births. And not everyone wants 
fewer children. . 7 

What view are we to take of all this? 

I am not convinced that population growth 
will eventually outrun the development of 
the world’s resources. It is true that at pres- 
ent rates of consumption we will use up 


the known reserves of several important fuels - 


and minerals within a few decades. Heavy 
demands will certainly be made on our agri- 
cultural resources, and there may be acute 
difficulty in organizing the movement of 
food and other necessities about the world 
on the scale required to meet the needs of a 
population twice its present size. But I am 
inclined to think that those prophets who 
forecast the exhaustion of the earth’s re- 
sources, underestimate the ingenuity of man 
and the potentialities of science. And I am 
not too disturbed about the long-run prob- 
lems of feeding the extra persons we expect, 
although I find myself a little out of sym- 
pathy with some of our professional agri- 


cultural optimists—it seems to me utopian. 


to expect that every country will be culti- 
vated as efficiently as Denmark, and that 


thereby the world could easily feed twice its 
present population. 
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But all this does not mean that we ought 
to welcome population growth on the scale 
that we see it today. 

MORE PEOPLE WILL NOT ALWAYS MEAN MORE 
TRADE 

Some people argue that a big population 

implies a good market for the businessman’s 


product: he can use mass production tech- 


niques and charge low prices. They insist, 
too, that with a growing population, the 
businessman constantly finds demand ex- 
ceeding his estimates. Optimism and pro- 
duction run high; new products win ready 
acceptance, while obsolete industries die 
painlessly; the incentive to invest is strong; 
and social mobility and change are encour- 
aged. The burden of social costs is spread 
widely. By contrast, they suggest, a declin- 
ing or even stationary population brings 

imism and economic stagnation; there is 


pess 
insufficient reward for private enterprise, and 


the state is thereby forced to intervene in- 
creasingly in fields better left to the private 
citizen. 


This body of theory may conceivably be 


true in the circumstances of a rich country 
with resources to spare. But it is wildly 
irrelevant to the problems of most develop- 
ing countries today. 

It is, of course, a fact that some of the 
poorer countries do not have domestic mar- 


kets big enough to support mass production 
industries. But it is clearly ridiculous to 


suggest that inadequate population is hold- 
ing back the development of, say, India, 
which packs more than twice the population 


of the United States into less than half the | 


space. Where most people go barefoot for 
lack of shoes, industry is not failing to grow 
because its products are not wanted. Where 
the agricultural laborer can find work to 
occupy him for only half the year, no further 
pressure is needed to make him wish for a 
different occupation. Where two-thirds of 
every dollar of income must be spent on food, 
where manufacturing industry is almost non- 
existent, one need not worry that excessive 
saving will lead to underemployment of re- 
sources. The lash of further poverty is not 
required to drive these people to action. The 
developing countries need many things—not 
only capital, but the skills and health to 
make good use of it. By no means do all of 
them need population growth. 

But need it or not, they have it. They 


should ask themselves if they can afford it. 


In Asia, in the Middle East, in Latin America, 
in Africa, the population of most countries 
is growing at the rate of 2 percent annually— 
and sometimes 3½ percent or more. In most 
of Latin America and Africa there is fortu- 
nately room for the extra people. In the 
long run, although not now, there should 
also be adequate resources available to feed, 
clothe, and house them. But in many parts 


‘of Asia and the Middle East, resources are 


few, and there is not nearly enough room. 
Agricultural land which once sufficed to sup- 
port a stationary and much smaller popula- 
tion has already been divided and subdivided 
beyond the limits of effective cultivation. 
Cities are crowded to bursting, and are still 
getting bigger. 7 
HIGHER LIVING STANDARDS REQUIRE MORE 
INVESTMENT 


Population growth on this scale would be 


a serious challenge to a country with ade- 
quate living standards. Where incomes are 
very low, and economic development is a 
desperate need, such growth can be a crip- 
pling handicap. 

The speed at which a country develops de- 
pends largely upon its ability to direct its 
growing resources to investment rather than 
to consumption, to uses which. will raise to- 
morrow’s output rather than satisfy today’s 
demands. A poor society finds it difficult to 
save at all, and will be doing well if it can 
set aside 10 percent of its income. At this 
rate, if its population is growing, it will bare- 
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ly be investing enough to stay where it is. 
- Yet the likelihood must be that it will invest 
not more than 10 percent, but less: a grow- 
ing population with a high proportion of de- 
pendent children will find it increasingly 
difficult to spare any of its income from con- 
sumption. 

Uniess foreign aid can be increased, a 
country in this position is faced with a stark 
. alternative. It must reduce its savings, or 
lower its living standards—although both 
are already inadequate. 

The industrialized countries have shown 
their willingness to help. Common hu- 


manity and self-interest alike impel them to 


do so. Ali the evidence points to a greater 
flow of aid in the coming years. But I find 
myself increasingly doubtful whether do- 
mestic savings and foreign aid together will 
be sufficient to allow real progress, if present 
rates of population growth continue for long. 

Figures are hard to come by in this field. 
But it may be possible to indicate some or- 
ders of magnitude. 

ESTIMATED HOUSING COSTS 


Some calculations have been made about 
the cost of providing houses in India during 
the next generation, if the population con- 
tinues to grow at its present rate of about 2 
percent a year. If you disregard the cost of 
rural housing, on the somewhat optimistic 
assumption that it can be carried out en- 
tirely with local materials and labor, then 
you still have to pay for the homes of nearly 
200 million extra people who, it is expected, 
will be living in India’s cities 25 years hence. 
Making full allowance for the fact that many 
of the extra persons will be children needing 
not new houses, but simply more space in 
existing households, a sober estimate of the 
cost that in the 30 years between 
1956 and 1986 a total investment in housing 
of the order of 118 billion rupees, or roughly 
$25 billion, will be needed. If you find a fig- 
ure like that difficult to grasp, I may say 
that it is well over four times the total lent 
by the World Bank in all countries since it 
started business 15 years ago. Put another 
way, it is more than 30 times the initial 
resources of the International Development 
Association—and those resources are sup- 
posed to cover IDA’s first five years of 
operations. 

My cost estimate takes no account of the 
need to improve existing housing in such 
cities as Calcutta. It leaves out the cost of 
roads, sewage systems, water supplies and 
other services. Yet the problems of urban 
growth from only a small part of the chal- 
lenge presented when ecohomic development 
is attempted in the context of a vast expan- 
sion in population. 

In the social field, many more new hospi- 
tals and clinics will be needed, simply to 
maintain present standards—standards 
which by common consent are sadly inade- 
quate. Far more must be spent on educa- 
tion. Here look again at India, not because 
its problems are unusual, but because they 
are well documented. In 1956, about 31 mil- 
lion Indian children weré getting an educa- 
tion—less than 40 percent of those of school 


| age. It is mathematically certain that if the 
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WHAT ARE THE PROSPECTS FOR HIGHER LIVING 
STANDARDS? 


I must be blunt. Population growth 
threatens to nullify all our efforts to raise 
living standards in many of the poorer 
countries. We are coming to a situation in 
which the optimist will be the man who 
thinks that present living standards can be 
maintained. The pessimist will not look 
even for that. Unless population growth can 
de restrained, we may have to abandon for 
this generation our hopes of economic 
progress in the crowded lands of Asia and 
the Middle East. This is not a field in which 
international agencies can do much. But 
there is scope for governments to act: it is 
time that they gave earnest attention to 
this threat to their aspirations. 


Population growth does not alter the rules 
for successful economic development. On 
the contrary, it reinforces their strength by 
increasing the penalties for breaking them. 
In relation to the need, capital is short, 
and must be stretched as far as it can pos- 
sibly go. In the developing countries, there- 
fore, the first question to be asked of any 
economic policy must be: “Is this the road to 
maximum economic growth?” and if the 
answer is “No” we must look very closely at 
any doctrines which are put forward to ex- 
cuse this sacrifice of economic advancement. 

For the providers of economic aid, this 
situation implies a duty not only to see that 
the money is properly and efficiently applied, 
but also to guard against the temptation to 
use development assistance to achieve their 
own commercial or short-term political ob- 
jectives, rather than to serve the priority 
needs of the recipient countries. For the 
developing countries themselves, it implies 
that they must realize that they least of all 
can afford to accept low returns on their 
investments. They cannot afford to waste 
scarce resources by putting prestige ahead 
of real need, by ignoring hard economic cal- 
culations, by refusing to accept productive 
capital while they debate for years the 
respective roles of public and private enter- 
prise 


At best, and even if real sacrifices are made 
by the industrialized nations to increase the 
flow of aid, there is grave danger that, in the 
face of existing rates of population growth, 
the resources available for economic de- 
velopment will fall short of the needs of the 
developing countries. We bear a heavy 
responsibility toward succeeding generations 
to make the best use of all our resources. 


Blockade of Cuba Called For 


SPEECH 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


again we are hooked on the horns of a 
dilemma. Again we have.to plumb the 


depths of our souls, asking ourselves 


whether it is better to let the enemy 
bring the battle to us or whether to take 
the battle to the enemy. 

It is a traditional worry, one with which 
our leaders have been confronted several 
times. When is the right time to go to 
war? When is the right time to defend 
ourselves? And to what extent must we 
go to manifest that defense? These are 
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questions we must resolve. These are 
questions we are being faced with today. 

Khrushchev cries warmonger at us, 
and then says that his brand of com- 
munism will soon envelope our country. 
Khrushchev cries peace, and continues to 
feed arms and munitions to dissident 
factions of other countries. Khrushchev - 
cries imperialist while his trained bands 
of brigands usurp more territory for 
Russia. 

Now the many-headed, many-handed, 
many-footed monster has raised one of 
its ugly heads in the very vicinity of our 
shores. It should have been stamped — 
down long ago, but it takes a little time 
to prove a man is a liar. This is espe- 
cially so, when he has asked for, and has 
been given a helping hand in obtaining 
his position of power. Fidel Castro has 
been deceitful from the beginning of 
his reign. 

The President has stated the country’s 
position clearly and strongly. It is a 
position of policy, not a warning, not a 
threat. It is a position that will have to 
be followed up by action. Action that 
cannot be long delayed. 

On the other horn on which we are 
being tossed is our tradition for peace, 
our tradition of waiting until we are 
knocked down before we defend our- 
selves. We are a peace-loving people, 
with a Government framed to promote 
peace. But then our lives and Govern- 
ment are based on the precepts of Chris- 
tianity. We are intrinsically a God-fear- 
ing people, as contrasted with godless 
Communist-dominated countries. The 
love of peace has been bred into us since 
our country’s beginning. Dictators are 
prone to mistake this for weakness—the 
dictators that have made this mistake 
lived just long enough to learn how seri- 
ous a mistake they had really made. 

We can just be pushed so far—and 
that distance decreases in proportion to 
the number of times we have been shoved. 
The limit has just about been reached 
with Berlin. It has been exceeded in 
Cuba. 

The trumped-up crisis over Berlin will 
probably blow over when and if Mr. 
Khrushchev decides it can’t be precipi- 
tated to his advantage. He has always 
used it to distract attention from various 
other nefarious activities of his. 

I have repeatedly appealed for re- 
course to the Monroe Doctrine—and I 
make that appeal again. A blockade 
around the island of Cuba to stop all im- 
portation of munitions is called for, 1 
believe. The stealing, hijacking, and 
kidnaping, and threatening of life has 
got to stop. 

We cannot have communism breath- 
ing its hot, fetid breath down our necks 
off the shore of Cuba. We cannot have 
so close to our shores the enslavement | 
of the freedom-loving peoples of Cuba. 
We cannot permit the Khrushchev crowd 
to think they have their foot in the door 
to the Western Hemisphere. We cannot 
permit the Castro-type propaganda to 
poison the thinking of the rest of the 
Latin-American countries. 

The thorn should be picked from our 
side before it festers and spreads its 
poison throughout the rest of our body. 


| 
| 
| 
or 
# population grows as expected, a three or four- 
ie be needed if all children are to be receiving 
3 an education by 1976. When you come to ee . ‘ 
| productive investment, the story is similar. 
0 Enormous investments will be needed. But 
ies population growth does not only tend to re- 
| duo the flow of investment funds. It also 
eS means that the capital invested in industry 
| must be spread increasingly thinly over the 
labor force: each pair of hands is backed by 
fewer dollars of capital. Productivity suf- : 
fers, and the gap in living standards between 
| the developing! and the industrialized coun- 
| tries widens, instead of narrowing. 
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Everything Free, but Life, in Soviet 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following column by 
Mr. David Lawrence which appeared in 
the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
on Tuesday, August 1, 1961: 
EVERYTHING FREE, BUT LIFE, IN SOvIET—LACK 

OF FREEDOM CALLED FLY IN OINTMENT OF 

KREMLIN’S NEw 20-YEAR PLAN 


(By David Lawrence) 


In Europe.—Every so often the Communist’ 


Party in Moscow has come up with a new 
5-year plan or with a renewal of a previous 
5-year plan. Nikita Khrushchev, however, 
takes a longer stride—he now proposes a 20- 
year plan. None of the plans ever reaches 
completion, but all serve a temporary pur- 
pose—to keep down internal unrest and to 
postpone indefinitely the reforms which the 
people have been_ promised. 

If a plan doesn’t materialize, that is, of 
course, supposed to be the fault of the “capi- 
talist” countries. Hence it’s necessary from 
the Moscow viewpoint to direct the finger 
of accusation constantly at the West—which 
is presumably seeking war or otherwise dis- 
turbing the even flow of welfare benefits in- 
side the Communist countries. 

The new 20-year plan announced by the 
_Soviet Premier promises that two decades 

hence in Russia almost ev ing will be 
free—water, heat, gas, electricity, education, 
medical services, apartments, and transporta- 
tion. Also, taxes are to be abolished and 
meals will be free during working hours. 

There is, however, one big fly in the oint- 
ment. Everything is to be free except life it- 


self. Ina jail, too, things are free—including | 


food, light, heat, and rent. Taxes also are 
abolished, because there is no income. 

The 20-year plan does not say a word about 
freedom from enslavement. There still is 


to be no such thing as free speech, free as- 


sembly, a free press, and freedom of worship. 
In other words, the human mind is to be 
kept under duress—in prison—indefinitely. 
The emphasis instead is on material things— 
as if spiritual things are-of no significance. 
This concept, however, is the essence of 
communism. 

There is another fallacy of gross propor- 
tions in the 20-year plan. Who is to pro- 
duce all the goods? Who is to raise all the 
food? The Soviet people—of course—but 
they are to be rewarded only as the state 
sees fit. Up to now the slogan of the Com- 
munist Party has been: “From each ac- 
cording to his abilities; to each in accordance 
with his work.” Now this has been amended 
in the 20-year plan to read: “From each 
according to his ability, to each according 
to his needs.” 

This means that the central government 
decides what are the “needs” of each indi- 
vidual. Can human needs—material and 
spiritual—be standardized? Can all minds 
be made to conform to “need” only what the 
government says each person must accept 
aS its measure of human comfort? |. 

In order, of course, to show how hard it 
is to put the plan into effect, the Communist 
leaders are already pointing to the Western 
countries as obstacles. The Soviet Premier 
attributes all sorts of hostile motives to other 
nations and arrogates to himself the role of 
a virtuous and peaceful world leader. 

The 20-year plan, set forth in a 55,000- 
word decument, is the first major program 
of the Communist Party produced since 
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Lenin’s program of 1919. It is full of bitter 
denunciation of the system of free enter- 
prise in the West. No mention is made, on 
the other hand, of the high standard of liv- 
ing of the 180 million people in the United 
States or of the rapid progress being made 
today in Western Europe, which, in, the 16 
years since the close of World War I, has 


experienced unprecedented economic growth 


and better conditions of living for the masses 


: than ever before known on the continent. 


It is the Communist strategy to attempt 
to tear all this down with sweeping phrases 
of derogation, but the truth does travel by 
word of mouth across the boundary lines. 
and, despite the suppression of newspapers 
and radio, it does spread. There is, indeed, 
behind the Iron Curtain today considerable 


information as to how well Americans and 


Western Europeans really live. 

It was Abraham Lincoln who said: “You 
can fool all the people some of the time, 
and some of the people all of the time, but 
you cannot fool all the people all of the 
time.” That's the real dilemma which the 
Soviet regime faces as it issues a smoke- 
screen of thousands of words in the new 20- 
year plan. It leaves unanswered the $64,000 
question: “How is-it going to be possible to 
carry out a 20-year plan of free grants of 
everything if there is to be a nuclear war 
that destroys it all in just a few hours or 
days of missile-flre?“ 

Maybe Mr. Khrushchev is even more sen- 
sitive as a politician thah he has been re- 
ported to be—for he knows his biggest 
potential enemy is a restless and desperate 
people inside the Soviet Union, and that a 
nuclear war, or a conventional war, can bring 
to Russia another revolution such as oc- 


curred in 1917, when the army joined the 


people in demanding an end to war. 

There is a glimmer of hope for world peace 
in all this—if Mr. Khrushchev really is de- 
termined to accomplish even a small part 
of his 20-year plan. For he cannot achieve 
utopia if he has to keep on building an ex- 
pensive armament machine to back up his 
perennial threats of war. 


Khrushchev’s s Reply Evaluated 
‘EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 
Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 


Berlin crisis dominating much of our 
thinking today, I would like to call my 


colleagues’ attention to two penetrating - 


analyses of Premier Khrushchev’s Ber- 
lin speech which appeared in yesterday’s 
Washington Post and New York Times. 
Each of these analyses points out sev- 
eral important omissions in the Rus- 
sian leader’s speech as well as the hope- 
ful signs it contains, and I believe that 
they are valuable to us in keeping this 


vital problem in perspective. 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 8, 1961] 


DAMPING THE FLAMES 
It te strange indeed for the man who start- 
ed the Berlin crisis 3 years ago With an ulti- 
matum now to be accusing the West of using 
the same tactic. Nevertheless, Mr. Khru- 


shchev's much-advertised fireside chat yes- 


terday was more conciliatory than might 
have been expected after the beautifully 
timed Soviet space feat. His concern about 
military hysteria and threats from the United 
States, and his call for negotiations on Ber- 


Un, are an oblique indication that Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s recent speech was under- 
stood in Moscow. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s forensic endeavors rare- 
ly fit a simple classification, and this was no 
exception. There was considerable bluster 
along with the honey. Insofar as his words 
can be taken literally, however, it was re- 
assuring for him to say that there will be 
no Communist blockade of Berlin and no 
interference with Western rights. He had a 
point, too, in his discussion of the danger 
of a “war psychosis.” | 

How this squares with the observation in 
other day by the Commumist boss of East 
Germany, Walter Ulbricht, that he might try 
to close Tempelhof Airport, which is the 
lifeline of West Berlin, was not explained. 
Mr. Khrushchev could not resist another at- 
tempt to divide the allies or to blame the 
whole problem on West Germany. He con- 
veniently neglected to mention that the de- 
fense increases in the United States which 
he criticized came only after the announce- 
ment of a Soviet buildup. It was particular- 
ly frustrating to have him declare piously: 

“It is the Communists who want to ex- 
clude war between states from human life. 
This is the essence of the Soviet proposals 
on universal and complete disarmament.” 

This from the leader of the country that 
has torpedoed the negotiations for an en- 
forceable nuclear test ban, that has blocked 
all efforts to reduce the danger of surprise 
attack, that blockaded Berlin in 1948, that 
helped unleash the war in Korea, that fueled 
the war in Laos and that is a close ally of 
the country encroaching upon India’s bor- 
ders. War is excluded, it seems, only if 
others do not resist Soviet ambitions. 

But consistency never has been a-require- 
ment of Soviet propaganda. It now is evi- 
dent that the Kremlin is embarked upon a 
massive campaign to switch the responsibil- 
ity for the tension over Berlin to the West- 
ern refusal to sign a peace treaty with East 
Germany. If we let him get away with this 
it will be our own fault. 

Meanwhile, though, the significant thing 
is that Mr. Khrushchev has backed away 
from some of his earlier militance and has 
invited discussions about Berlin. This may 
serve to damp down the threat of 
vided that the West couples its current de- 
fense preparations 8 equally careful dip- 
lomatic preparations. 

From the New York Times, Aug. 8, 1961] 

KHRUSHCHEV’S REPLY - 


After a massive build-up that included a 
spectacular astronautical feat and a Moscow 
“summit” meeting with his east European 
satellites, Premier Khrushchev has now de- 
‘livered a double-barreled reply to President 
Kennedy, in which he mingles peaceful ne 
fessions with even more dire threats. 

On the one hand the Soviet ruler, who 
precipitated the whole Berlin crisis, pre- 
sumes to hammer at open doors by urging 
the Western Powers to “sit down honestly 
at a round conference table,” to avoid a war 
psychosis” and to “clear the atmosphere by 
“relying on reason, not nuclear arms.” That 
is exactly what the Western Powers ask the 
Soviet Premier to do, and do with more hon- 
esty and reasonableness than the Soviets 
have displayed in the innumerable fruitless 
conferences since the war 

the other hand, the Soviet ruler an- 
no that, in addition to the military 
measures he has already taken, he may mo- 
bilize more reserves and move more 
to his western frontier, and that he is de- 
veloping rockets to destroy the United States 
and its allies. He couples to this threat a 
warning to the neutrals as well. He pro- 
fesses to do all this in reply to Western 
political, military, and economic 
tions to resist his threatened attempt to 
drive them from West Berlin. 
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But he goes far beyond that. He accuses 
the United States and its allies, especially 
West Germany, all of whom are willing to 
live with the present abnormal situation, of 
plotting aggressive war and charges that 
their real purpose is to destroy the Socialist 

meaning communism, everywhere. 

The Soviet Premier again asks the West- 
ern Powers to negotiate for their surrender on 
his terms—namely, a peace treaty with a di- 
vided Germany and their withdrawal from a 
demilitarized and neutralized free city of 
West Berlin, which would mean the early 
end of the North Atlantic Alliance. If the 
West rejects this scheme, as it is pledged to 
do, he proposes to make his own peace with 
his East German agents and put Berlin's 
lifelines under their control. 

Certain passages in his speech and in Sun- 
day’s Moscow communique need further ex- 
ploration. Both say that the matter of ac- 
cess to West Berlin will have to be settled 
by agreement with the East German agents. 
But neither says in so many words that these 
agreements must be made by the Western 
Powers. The communique suggests that the 
provisions for unhindered access to West 
Berlin are to be part of the separate peace 
treaty, and the Soviet ruler reiterates that 
“any blockade of West Berlin is entirely out 
of the question.” 

If that is so, if Premier Khrushchev makes 
recognition of Western rights in Berlin a part 
of his peace treaty and an obligation on both 
the Soviets and the East German regime, the 
Western Powers cannot object as long as 
these provisions are observed. Therein may 
lie a way out of the immediate crisis for both 
Premier Khrushchev and for the West. 


National Milk Sanitation Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
_ HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


‘Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the crea- 

tion of adequate uniform standards of 
sanitation for milk, in my judgment, 
would serve not only the interests of the 
dairy industry, but the American con- 
suming public. 

It is also important also to attempt to 
assure that differing standards do not 
obstruct the flow of milk in interstate 

For this reason, I cosponsored S. 212, 
proposing the establishment of such 


milk sanitation standards. 


Currently the measure is pending be- 


fore the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 


fare Committee. As yet, no action has 
been scheduled on it. Fortunately, the 
House of Representatives Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has held 
initial hearings and according to present 
plans additional hearings will be held 
later this month. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
views presented by Milo K. Swanton, 
executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture Cooperative—one 
of the most outstanding farm organiza- 
tions—on the National Milk Sanitation 
Act. Believing these astute observations 
deserve the consideration of not only the 
committees but of the Congress, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this state- 
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ment printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 
OTATEMENT BY WISCONSIN COUNCIL or AGRI- 
CULTURE COOPERATIVE 


Rur. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am Milo K. Swanton, a dairy farmer 
and executive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Council of Agriculture Cooperative; a federa- 
tion of 91 farmer cooperatives in Wisconsin. 
The dairy section, which.is a division of our 
council of agriculture, includes 39 major 
dairy marketing associations that are farmer 
owned and controlled. Both collective bar- 
gaining and dairy processing types are in- 
cluded. Together they process or bargain 
for 65 percent of our State’s annual 18- 
billion-pound production. 

The area of regulation with which this 
proposed legislation deals has a significant 
effect on the dairy industry of Wisconsin, 
Hence our people, particularly our dairy 
farmers and their dairy marketing coopera- 
tives have had a deep interest in this kind 
of legislation for a long time. Our organi- 
zation has been on record for the past 4 
years, by resolutions, in support of such 
measures. 

Our interest is economic in nature. The 
nature of our economic interest in these 
bills, that pertain to sanitation and public 
health relative to interstate movement of 
milk, is quite similar to the interests of 
dairy people in many sections of this coun- 
try. However, Wisconsin’s interests may be 
broader due to the size of our industry and 


is more varied because of the wide ramifica- 


tions of our diverse dairy programs of pro- 
duction, marketing and processing. 

We recognize the basic importance of ade- 
quate supervision and regulation. We in- 
sist that the health and welfare of Ameri- 


ca's consumers must be protected by insuring 


sanitary qualities in milk. Back in 1957 in 
our State, we producers supported the enact- 


ment of a State law that required, after July 


1, 1959, that all fluid milk in packaged form 
must meet the grade A regulations of the 
State or its municipalities. In connection 
with quality improvement in milk produc- 


tion and handling have been our programs 


to eradicate animal diseases communicable 
to man. 

Our farmers and their dairy plants have 
teamed up with the State Department of 
Agriculture and with Public Health author- 
ities in a concentrated effort to control 
tuberculosis in cattle. With the incidence 
of tuberculosis brought down to four one 
hundredths of one percent, our State for 
some time has been accredited by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture as a T.B. free 
area. Likewise the Federal department has 
also recognized our State as an accredited 
brucellosis free area in as much as the in- 


‘ cidence of that disease in Wisconsin has 


dropped to much less than 2 percent herd 
infection. 

We believe these facts show the willing- 
ness and the spirit of our people in produc- 
ing clean wholesome milk. Furthermore 
they prove that health essentials are re- 
markably well cared for in a highly concen- 
trated dairy producing region. They also 
show that the provisions of the Recom- 
mended Milk Ordinance and Code would be 
sufficient to control the production of whole- 
some and safe milk if utilized as indicated 
in the “National Milk Sanitation Act” now 
under consideration. 
It is significant that Wisodndin has par- 
ticipated in the work of the National Con- 
ference of interstate milk shipments. It 
supports the policy of reciprocity of inspec- 
tion and accepts milk from certified plants 
in neighboring states. 
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Arguments have been advanced in pre- 
vious years against this type of legislation 
to the effect that consumers have more con- 
fidence in milk supplies under local regu- 
lation. It should be pointed out that in 
the legislation before you, inspection and 
approval is still a local responsibility. The 
great volume of intra-state operations is not 
involved. But if such arguments are raised 
in connection with interstate business, the 
objections are phoney in that consumers 
normally are not aware of the level of in- 
spection authority, unless the local economic 
interests of the dairy industry involved seek 
to propagandize them so as to wall out com- 
petition on the local market. 

Everyone grants the need for adequate 
sanitary protection of milk supplies. The 
legislation before you recognizes this need 
in the basic requirements of the US. Public 
Health Standards, Model Ordinance and 
Code. In fact, there is no substantial evi- 
dence to show that state or local regulations 
in excess of that code have demonstrated 
any significant superiority in milk quality 
from a public health point of view. 

Thus it appears logical that excesses in 
regulation have been practiced for other rea- 


sons. The requirement that a lane must 


lead to a cow yard separated from the barn, 
and the requirement that all fluid milk pro- 
ducing farms must install pipe line milking 
facilities cannot be justified health-wise. 
The additional cost of such requirements 
both in time and labor must be reflected in 
higher milk prices to be borne by consumers. 

Unreasonable and unnecessary require- 
ments are restrictive and result in misallo- 
cation of resources within the dairy indus- 
try. Many years ago certain plants in North- 
western Wisconsin were assured a market 
for cream shipments into the Ardmour dis- 
trict of Philadelphia. They went to the cost 
and trouble of meeting abnormally strict 
farm and plant sanitary requirements. In 
short they made extensive investments on 
farms and in plants. In subsequent years 
their eastern outlet was lost. The point is 
that if the requirements had been reason- 
able, even though the market might have 
been lost, then these producers would not 
have been the victims of such mal-use of 
capital. outlay. : 

Prices to consumers, accelerated because 
of restrictions that cannot be justified on a 
sanitary basis, tends to restrict consumption. 
Such restriction of use can be a far more 
significant handicap to health than the al- 
leged health dangers that such restrictions 
were supposed to correct. 

From the standpoint of market efficiency, 
consumers pay a very high price when 
health regulations are used for the purpose 
of establishing local milk marketing monop- 
olies. The higher prices that must be re- 
ceived by producers often tends to build up 
excess production, with the result that fluid 
milk shed surpluses mount and the result- 
ant low surplus price, in effect, tends to can- 
cel out the sought-for economic gain that 
was originally intended. 

On many occasions Wisconsin plants 
have dispatched tank loads of milk, under 
health permit for a distant market, only 
to have it rejected upon arrival based on 
some ridiculous technicality in regard to 
quality. The shipper then faced the prob- 
lem of disposing as best he could at a frac- 
tion of the fluid price which would not 
cover the long haul cost or pay for the 
return long haul loads to Wisconsin. Sig- 
nificantly in some of these cases, the milk 
on arrival back at the point of origin was 
examined and found to have suffered no 
bacterial deterioration, even after 6 days 
on the road. 

Because of such situations many of our 
plants have chosen to forego shipments with 
markets where such problems have been 
encountered. The loss on a single shipment 
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so handled can easily amount to $500. This 


our milk producers who are already receiv- 


ing low prices, cannot afford. 


The methods often used in granting and 


handling out-of-State permits for shipping 


milk into some areas are unduly ~estrictive 
to interstate commerce. Health permits are 
often on a temporary basis. Sometimes 
permits cost $300 to $400. 

We believe that such unnecessary restric- 
tive processes involving interstate shipments 


of milk would be effectively dealt with un- 


der the provisions of the National Milk 
Sanitation Act as outlined in the bills be- 
fore you. Your responsibility in the regula- 
tion and safe facilitating of interstate com- 
merce will be discharged constructively in 
the passage of this type of legislation. 

We of the Wisconsin Council of Agricul- 
ture Cooperative and the Dairy Marketing 
Associations affiliated in our dairy. section, 
sincerely urge your favorable consideration 
and support in passing the proposed Na- 
tional Milk Sanitation Act. 


Doubts on Soviet Space Flight 
EXTENSION rd REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. David Lawrence 
appeared in the Washington Star of 
August 8. 

Mr. Lawrence poses some very practi- 
cal and interesting questions on the lat- 
est Russian claims as to the circling of 
the earth by Maj. Gherman Titov. 

Mr. Speaker, is it not remarkable that 


Russia is always there with a scientific 


achievement of great magnitude just at 
the right moment? Is it not quite won- 
derful that no one, apparently, ever sees 
the takeoff or landing of the astronaut? 
And, finally, Mr. Speaker, is it not just 
possible that we are a little gullible, and 
that there may still be some reasonable 
doubt about the accomplishments? | 
Dousrs ON Soviet SPACE FLIGHT—RUSSIAN 

SEcRECY ON NEW EARTH ORBITING CALLED 

BASIS OF POSSIBLE HOAx 

(By David Lawrence) 

In Evrope.—Until and unless the Soviet 
Union allows disinterested scientists and 
members of the press from other countries 
to witness the ascent into and descent from 
space of astronauts aboard satellites that cir- 
cle the earth, the alleged exploit of Gher- 
man Titov must remain a matter of doubt. 
It could have been the hoax of all times. 

For everything that has been reported from 
Moscow and from other countries about con- 
versations by radio to and from the satellite 


itself could have been reproduced artificially | 


by tape recordings in advance without the 


actual presence of any — aboard dur- 


ing the flight. 

Indeed, a Reuters News Service dispatch 
from Cape Canaveral, Fla., on Sunday con- 
tains this significant paragraph about an 
American space project: 

“A 2-ton Project Mercury capsule, it is 
hoped, will be launched into a single orbit 
by an Atlas rocket this month. This capsule 
will contain an ‘artificial astronaut,’ a ‘crew- 
man simulator’ which will ‘breathe, sweat 
and talk.“ 

The foregoing experiment, if successful, is 
to be followed later by a manned capsule 
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sent into orbit by the United States. But 
the press of the world will be invited to see 
the launching and the return and to hear 
the uncoded reports from the spaceship. 

In attempting to get ahead of America, the 
Soviets may well have “simulated” the whole 
flight. It seems incredible, for instance, 
that Titov would actually sleep 8 hours while 
engaged on such a hazardous and momen- 
tous undertaking wherein every minute, it 
may be assumed, would require him to be 
alert to see that nothing went wrong 


mechanically. 


It doesn’t seem possible that the astro- 
naut, who is but 26 years old and supposed 
to be in the air only 25 hours, would waste 
any of those hours in sleep, or that he really 
could be so calm as to drop off into slum- 
berland at the appointed time with the 
greatest of ease. In fact, the Moscow report 
said that by prearrangement he was sup- 
posed to sleep only 7% hours, but extended 
his slumbers by 37 minutes. 

This recess, incidentally, afforded an op- 
portunity for complete silence in commu- 
nications while the satellite was supposedly 
over certain parts of the globe. Whatever 
messages came from the ship and were 
heard at all could easily have been taped 
beforehand and broadcast from the satel- 
lite. It is significant that nobody but the 
Russian ground staff could communicate 
with the satellite during its fight and that 
no conversations from outside Russia were 
permitted. There were no television reels 
shown in Russia of pictures taken at the 
beginning or ending of the flight, though 
even these could also have been taped be- 
forehand. A Moscow dispatch by Reuters 
says: 
“Details of the landing were not disclosed 
immediately, but it was believed the space- 
ship came down suspended from parachutes. 
The procedure involves the firing of a retro- 
rocket to take the ship out of its orbit 
and head it back to earth. There is also 
an alternative method whereby Titov could 
be ejected in an emergency and descend in 
his space suit by parachute.” 

All this is the kind of hazardous perform- 
ance which, in the case of American astro- 
nauts Shepard and Grissom, the press and 
its photographers were able to witness. 
Television cameras at once gave the entire 
world a bona fide movie of what was hap- 
pening in both instances. Why, then, did 
the Soviets prefer to do it all in secrecy? A 
United Press International dispatch from 
Moscow says: “Western observers were not 
permitted to witness Titov’s takeoff or 
landing.” 

The claim was made in one of the Moscow 
dispatches that television cameras, presum- 
ably aboard the satellite, were sending back 
pictures of Titov in flight. But these pic- 
tures could, of course, have been made before 
the ship left the ground. 

Many similarities between the alleged 
flights of Gagarin and Titov were noted 
in Moscow press dispatches. The first 
thought of both astronauts was to send 


greetings to the Central Committee of the 


Communist Party and to Premier Khru- 
shchev. The messages were Obviously pre- 
pared ahead of time for propaganda purposes. 

Plans are being made already to send Titov 
as a good-will ambassador on trips to other 
countries. The flight itself was timed to 
coincide with the meeting of the Western 
Foreign Ministers at Paris, and has all the 
aspects of a propaganda stunt, cleverly con- 
ceived and executed. 

There is no reason to accept as a scientific 
fact that Titov made the flight—though the 
spaceship, with recordings aboard for inter- 
mittent radio transmission, may well have 
been functioning as it circled the earth. 

The Russians do not hesitate to lie or forge 
official documents or to fake stories of epi- 
sodes for propaganda purposes. Despite the 
skepticism that resulted from the contradic- 
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tions in the Gagarin story, the Communists 


have dared again to ignore the press of the 


free world on the Titov demonstration. 


Scientists would gladly have come from West- 


ern countries to witness the ascent of an 


astronaut in or descent from an earth-gird- 


ling satellite—if such an event really ook 


in Russia. 


A Liberal Arts. College Advocates Public 
Enrichment Through Public Endowment 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 
Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Leavitt 


Barker, a distinguished attorney of my 
congressional district, has sent me a 


statement on Federal aid to higher edu-. 


cation by the Beloit College Board of 
Trustees, of which he is a member. The 
statement is the result of several months 
of study and is as objective and balanced 
a view as I have seen. It recognizes that 
there may be certain deiense needs that 
only the Federal Government may pro- 
vide for in time. But it pleads for private 
support as the best long-term way to 
build good education and urges that 
where Federal aid must be given, it 
should be to individual students, rather 
than to individual institutions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the statement: 
STATEMENT BY THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF 

BELOIT COLLEGE ON FEDERAL AID TO HIGHER 

EDUCATION 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wis., is a private, 


undergraduate, coeducational, liberal arts 
college with an enrollment of about 1,000 
students. Responsibility for its destiny and 
the quality of its service to society has been 
vested legally in a self-perpetuating board 


of trustees of 30 individuals by the State of 


Wisconsin under a charter granted in 1846. 
This board feels it is appropriate to estab- 
lish its position with regard to the current 


public policy issue of Federal aid to higher 


education, for it feels that its own vital re- 
sponsibility can be seriously affected by such 


policy and the form it may take. The term . 


Federal aid to higher education in the con- 
text of this statement has reference only to 
gifts and loans made by the Federal Govern- 
ment to individuals and degree-granting in- 
stitutions engaged in education beyond the 
high school. 


We believe that Beloit College’s commit- 


ment to public enrichment through private 
endowment throughout its 115 years of ex- 
istence is in keeping with a basic and criti- 
cal demand of our society. Private philan- 
thropy is an essential element of a free so- 
ciety, for unless the citizens accept volun- 
tarily their social responsibilities along this 
line they forfeit their opportunity to be free. 
Accordingly, public policy should encourage 
voluntary private support of higher educa- 
tion rather than drift toward ever greater 
reliance on compulsory governmental sup- 
port. 

We believe that a unique and highly con- 
structive attribute of American higher edu- 
cation is its diversity of control. We value 
highly in particular the dual system of State 
tax- supported and private institutions. 
Competition among educational institutions 
is essential to quality, for it is the wellspring 
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of initiative and innovation. The more high - 
er education receives its support from the 
Federal Government, the more it will be- 
come subject to influence and control by 
that source, and the more its product will 
become homogeneous and bland in nature. 
We believe that the compulsory channel- 
ing of the public’s funds to higher education 
through an extensive Federal program is gen- 
erally not only dangerous public policy for 
reasons already given but is also circuitous 
and wasteful. There is only one source of 
funds for education or any public welfare 
iture; this is the income and wealth 
of the private citizen. What varies is the 
manner in which his resources can be made 
available. They can be paid directly to 
education in the form of tuition and fees. 
They can be given to educational institu- 
tions through gifts, grants and bequests. 
They can be collected through local and State 
taxes and turned over to individuals and 
educational institutions. Or they can be 


collected through Federal taxes and dis- 


tributed to individuals and institutions. 
This Federal approach is ordinarily the most 
roundabout and dangerous; for the taxing 
authority is most remote from the source 
of funds, and control over the use of funds 
is centralized in one authority rather than 
dispersed among 50 States or a multtplicity 
of individual citizens and institutions. 

On the basis of the foregoing statements 
it is clear that we are strongly opposed in 
principle to a general program of Federal 
aid to higher education. However, we recog- 
nize that the national interest is sometimes 
directly tied to the quantity and quality of 
certain 


and activities in higher 


programs 
education. Only the Federal government is 
able to determine these effectively and 
therefore is the appropriate agency for pro- 
viding the initiative and encouragement 
needed. For example, military preparedness 
calls for substantial basic and applied re- 
search; effective international relations are 
aided by facility in foreign languages on the 
part of many of our citizens; and having an 
adequate supply of good teachers is a con- 
cern that extends beyond the bounds of any 
one State or the walis of any one institution. 
Federal support of such specific programs 
may be justifiable, but in every such case 
the special relevance to the total national 
interest meeds to be clearly demonstrable. 
We believe that with all such support the 
purpose to be achieved and the operating 
procedures to be followed should be clearly 
defined by statute. 

are of our Nation and civilization at large is 
critically dependent upon an unprecedented 
rate of increase in the quantity and quality 
of higher education in this country in the 
years ahead. It is reasonable under such 
a to be apprehensive that the 
funds needed for such may not be forth- 
coming. In the presence of such anxiety, 
we are inclined unthinkingly to turn to the 
centralized coercive power of the Federal 
government to attain theend. But we must 
oppose such temptation lest we destroy by 
such action the very character of our so- 
ciety related to individual freedom and ini- 
tiative which we want to preserve and foster 
through our higher education. 

Should general support of higher educa- 
tion by the Federal Government be expanded 
as public policy despite our plea to the con- 
trary, we urge that collateral measures be 
adopted which will encourage private giving 
and will support institutional diversity. In 
particular, we would favor tax programs 
which provide some relief to those who pay 
for education directly through tuition and 
fees. Also, we would support additional tax 
benefits to those who contribute directly to 
education through gifts and grants to partic- 
ular institutions. Expansion of these tax 
inducements to private support of higher 
education could well be relied upon as alter- 
natives to a massive Federal support pro- 


gram. 


institutions. Such a 
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of Poeseral funds are io 
be made, we urge that they be made to in- 
dividual students rather than to individual 
has the ad- 
vantage of letting the individual choose his 
own institution, thus stimulating healthy 
competition among a wide variety of sep- 
arately controlled institutions. If grants 
of Federal funds are to be made generally 
to institutions of higher learning, we urge 
that the allocation of such grants be re- 
moved as much as possible from political in- 
fluence by the interposition of some inter- 
mediate body similar to the National Science 
Foundation Board. 

We recognize fully the burden of our own 


responsibility to this whole situation which 


our position as trustees of Beloit College im- 
poses upon us. In evidence thereof we en- 
thusiastically reaffirm our commitment to 
the principle of public enrichment through 
private endowment. And we pledge our full 
support to the continued strengthening of 
Beloit College in particular and 8 edu 
cation in general. 


Siegrist and the News: Communist 
Propaganda—lI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend, Bob Siegrist, with radio station 
WAIT in Chicago, is not only an out- 
standing newscaster, but is equally ef- 
ficient in uncovering the news as he is 
in reporting the facts. 

Mr. Siegrist recently brought to light 
a situation at the Chicago International 
Trade Fair where he found that pam- 
phlets which “have nothing to do with 
trade or commerce” were passed out at 
the exhibit by Communist Yugoslavia. 

I am pleased to state that Mr. Robert 
C. Mudd, with the Balkans desk at the 
State Department, told a member of my 
staff this morning that the FBI had sent 
copies of the aforementioned pamphlets 
to his desk for screening. Mr. Mudd 
emphasized that the trade fair most cer- 
tainly would not be the proper place for 
the distribution of. propaganda and he 
would coordinate a review of the mate- 
rial with the Justice Department at the 
earliest possible date. 

Mr. Speaker, I plan to check once 
again with Mr. Mudd later in this week 
concerning the Yugoslay exhibit, and it 
is my hope that the matter will have 
been resolved without any delay. There 
is some question in my mind as to 
whether there should be any trade pro- 
motion whatever between the United 
States and Soviet bloc countries. ‘The 
Congress has just reemphasized its pol- 
icy with respect to agricultural trade 
and it is now an adopted course of ac- 
tion to promote agricultural trade only 
with friendly nations. 

Bob Siegrist discussed this conflict of 


policy in the following broadcasts which 


I am inserting in three parts. Part I is 
an excerpt from his newscast of July 31, 
which I include herewith: 

We believe that our listeners will find 


with the 1961 Chicago International Trade 
Fair. Sponsored by the Chicago Association 
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of Commerce and n the fair is un- 
derway at Chicago’s McCormick Place. One 
of the fair’s exhibits is that of the Independ- 
ence Hall Association, of Chicago. This is a 
nonprofit, educational organization which, 
founded by Dr. Sydney De Love, Chicago 
banker and author of the book, “The Quiet 
Betrayal,” undertakes to enlighten our citi- 
zens, especially our young, regarding our 
American heritage, and to develop a keener 
appreciation for that heritage and the bless- 
ings of American citizenship. The associa- 
tion’s endeavors have been recognized by 27 
national awards from such organizations as 
Freedoms Foundation, the American Legion, 
AMVETS, State legislatures, and the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

Among the association’s exhibits at the 
International Trade Fair are priceless orig- 


inal American historic documents and State 


papers, including such things as the original 
signatures of the 44 signers of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Also included 
are replicas of the Liberty Bell and the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Across the aisle from this American pa- 
triotic exhibit is a much larger exhibit by 
Communist Poland. Down the aisle and 
across from the Red Polish exhibit is another 
large exhibit by Communist Yugoslavia. 

Suffice to say, the Communist exhibits are 
dedicated to convincing Americans that 
trade with communism can be profitable, 
and can lead, somehow, to international 
peace. Toward that end, Communist prod- 
ucts are shown, and colorful, illustrated lit- 
erature is disseminated—over the counter 
of the booths—to all who will accept it. 

Apparently appreciating that the U.S. 
Departments of State and Commerce, and 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and 
Industry accept that there should be cer- 
tain limitations upon the propaganda dis- 
seminated, the Yugoslavian delegation has 
been disseminating other, hard-core Com- 
munist propaganda from the backroom of 
the exhibit. 

This, of course, will unquestionably be 
denied by the Yugoslavian delegation. 
Knowledge of this fact may even be denied 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry and by those persons who, for 
the association, are working to make the 
fair a great success; to, as one key fair 
Official put it this morning, promote the 
theme of world peace through world trade— 


or to prove that (as one Chicago newspaper 


teporter wrote, yesterday): There are no 
barriers to friendship and understanding,” 
at this gigantic exposition. 


In substantiation of this report, this re- 


porter has before him nine separate publica- 
tions by the Tito-run Communist Yugo- 
slavian regime which have been made avail- 
able by the Yugoslavian delegation to its 
backroom visitors who, in quiet conversa- 
tions, have indicated an interest. 

Here are the titles of those nine backroom 
handouts by the Yugoslav delegation: 

“The League of Communists of Yugo- 
slavia”; “Yugoslav Foreign Policy”; Social 
and Economic System in Yugoslavia”; So- 
cial Management in Yugoslavia”; 1,000 Facts 
About Yugoslavia”; “Economic Planning in 
Yugoslavia”; “The Economy of Yugoslavia”; 
“Workers Management in Yugoslavia”; ‘“‘Con- 
demnation of the Crime.” 

While all of these nine pamphlets, all 
published in English by the Tito regime's 
Official publishing house in Belgrade, are 
completely Communist propaganda, and have 


nothing to do with trade or commerce, that 


ninth, “Condemnation of the Crime,” is par- 
ticularly inflammatory. 

It contains 36 heavily illustrated pages in 
behalf of Tito regime propaganda in behalf 
of the Communist claim that Khrushchev’s 
Congolese stooge, Patrice Lumumba, was 
murdered by the anti-Communist West. 

Ironically and symbolically enough, while 
the Communists were passing out this back- 
room propaganda at the Chicago Interna- 
tional Trade Fair last week, a representative 
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from Red Poland, was lodging a loud com- 
plaint with the management against the 
ringing of the Liberty Bell by children visit- 
ing the Independence Hall Association’s 
exhibit. 

Equally ironic was the fact that the man- 
agement of the trade fair refused to permit 
the Independence Hall exhibit to feature 
copies of FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover’s great 
book, Masters of Deceit,” which, of course, 


is a magnificent textbook on the truth of 


communism as communism is rather than 
as communism professes to be. 

Meanwhile, the Yugoslav delegates were be- 
coming aware of the fact that their clan- 
destine propaganda activities had come to 
the attention of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. . 

Consequently, it is now impossible, as best 
this reporter can determine, for anyone, how- 
ever starry-eyed appearing, to obtain this 
backroom literature. 

Meanwhile, this reporter has been advised 
that a 
of the persons who visited that Yugoslavian 
backroom and who signed to receive more 
of this propaganda, has been brought to the 
attention of the proper authorities, and that 
the Department of State has today requested 
all information which this reporter has avail- 
able be sent to them on the subject. 


Among other things to be determined is 


whether this backroom operation constitutes 
a violation of American law, of diplomatic 
protocol and/or of any agreements under 
which the Yugoslavs have been permitted to 
participate in 
Trade Fair. 

Meanwhile, this reporter would commend 
the following to the attention of the spon- 
sors of that fair: 

That cliche about peace through trade is 
worse than phony— it’s suicide. 

One cannot truly engage in profitable 
trade with the enemy. Only this past week- 
end Khrushchev, as a matetr of top-level 
Communist policy, reiterated this fact as he 
reiterated his intention to bury us, via 
economic and commercial competition, if 
possible, and by nuclear attack if necessary. 


It strikes this reporter as particularly 


strange that at this moment when the Presi- 
dent of the United States has officially ad- 
mitted that Khrushchev threat, at this mo- 
ment when the President of the United 
States is preparing to call up at least a quar- 
ter-million reserves; at this moment when 
the President of the United States seeks au- 
thorizgation for an additional nine hundred 
and fifty-eight and a half million taxpayers 
dollars for military hardware with which to 
meet the Khrushchev threat; that anyone 
can insist upon being so totally naive 
as to believe that Khrushchev is fooling, 
that we can trade with Khrushchev. Sure 
we can trade profitably with Khrushchey— 
for Khrushchev. 

In summation, we offer the following re- 
minder from V. M. Lenin, founder of the 
Communist Party as it is known, and as it 
functions today: 

“When the moment comes for the hang- 
ing of capitalism, the capitalists, themselves, 
will bid for the sale of the hemp.” 


People in the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
both in Washington and in the country, 


list of names and addresses of many 


the Chicago International 
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there is a great division of opinion on 


the destiny of the Peace Corps. Some 
say it is bound to be a colossal blunder, 
and others say it will be a great success. 
I think it could be either, and it depends 
almost entirely upon the quality of per- 
sonnel to be selected. If the Peace 
Corps’ representatives selected are dedi- 
cated individuals with a desire to give 
a couple of years just as a missionary 
gives time for a cause, if they are model 
individuals, and if they are humble serv- 
ants who will use commonsense, 


program will become the first really suc- | 


cessful technique since point 4, de- 
signed to reduce world tensions. As is 
the case with the foreign-aid programs, 
it is only 10 percent law and 90 percent 
administration. We have found that 
there have been two kinds of people ad- 
ministering the foreign-aid program; 
namely, first, the dedicated; and, sec- 
ond, the mediocre, who merely want a 
salary. Country by country, the bad 
examples and failures have been where 
the mediocre and those lacking true 
dedication to the job were administer- 
ing the program. While some good peo- 
ple may be eliminated because they serve 
without salary in the Peace Corps, it will 
eliminate the mediocre who merely want 
a salary. The fact that they have been 
flooded by applications of people who 
want to work without a salary indicates 
there is a reservoir of dedicated people 
available. 

I spent last Saturday on the campus 
of Iowa State University with a group 
of men and women who are in training 
for a project on St. Lucia. I was very 
impressed with the caliber of persons in 
training. They have an orientation 
schedule consisting of 12 hours per 
day and 6 days per week and are 
obviously a dedicated group with an 
intense desire to give 2 years to the 
betterment of mankind and the removal 
of the causes of tension just as a mis- 
sionary would give time to his church. 
It has become obvious that people 
throughout the world will sacrifice both 
peace and freedom from dictatorship for 
freedom from hunger. Wherever they 
secure freedom from hunger, they will 
consider independence a top national 
goal. Since nations that are hungry for 


à minimum standard of living represent 


the balance of political power in the 
world today and will represent the bal- 
ance of economic power, their race to 
secure freedom from hunger before they 
lose independence may determine our 
future as well as their future. Thus, our 
future depends both upon our ability to 
protect ourselves and infant or weaker 
nations and upon reducing the produc- 
tivity lag of relatively undeveloped na- 
tions. A Peace Corps of dedicated per- 
sons, though much less expensive for 
the American taxpayer than many mu- 
— security projects, can be more effec- 

ve 

I intend to closely follow the develop- 
ment of this program to see what kind 
of personnel are acquired. An article 
appearing in the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register of July 2, 1961, under the byline 
of Fletcher Knebel gives information on 
the person selected to head the program, 
R. Sargent Shriver, and I expect to have 
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information later on other personnel. 
Following is the article on Mr. Shriver: 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
July 2, 1961] 


“SarGeE” SHRIVER: IDEALIST OF THE KENNEDY 
— CLAN 


(By Fletcher Knebel, of the Registers Wash- 
ington bureau) 

WASHINGTON, D.C. -A modern St. George, 
once more reluctant than the dragon, is 
seeking to slay American fears and appre- 
hension about a much-publicized venture— 
the Peace Corps. : 

He is R. Sargent Shriver, 45-year-old 
brother-in-law of President Kennedy, Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps, a man known as the 
idealist of the vast Kennedy clan. 

An unlikely combination of good works, 
dedication, and shrewd politics, Shriver is a 
handsome 6-footer, weighing a trim 175 
pounds. His black hair, flecked with gray, 
his brown eyes, and his animated profile 
provide a combination that makes grown 
women melt upon sight. 

FERVENT TONE 

On the job, he is an inexhaustible gener- 
ator of energy who tends to infuse those 
about him with sparks of the cause. He 
speaks swiftly, brimming with ideas and 
enthusiasm, often poking with his right 
forefinger in the manner of President Ken- 


nedy. 
On the stump for his project, 


he is a combination John Wesley, Billy Gra- 


ham, and Dr. Tom Dooley. 

He manages to inject pitches of fervor 
in his conversational tone that leaves even 
semihostile audiences feeling as though 
they’d just come out of church. 


BLUNT ANALYSIS 


The other night in Atlantic City, NJ., 
where he spoke to the section of the National 
Education Association, he was introduced 
by William G. Carr, executive secretary of 
the NEA, as a man who could preside over 
one of America’s “most smashing failures or 
one of its shining successes.” : 

Shriver put it more bluntly to President 
Kennedy when Mr. Kennedy asked him to 
take charge of the Peace Corps after Shriver 
turned in a task force report pronouncing 
the project feasible. 

“Mr. President,” he said, this could either 
be the worst boondoggle in history or a real 
going outfit. Tul try to make it a going 
outfit.” 

Although the Corps outwardly appears to 
be off to a modest but solid start, Shriver 
has no illusions. 

“I’m a pessimist by nature,” he says, “and 
this thing has hundreds of unsolved prob- 
lems still ahead.” 


STRIVES FOR GOOD RACIAL RELATIONS 
Off the job, which isn’t often, Shriver has 


a zestful, light-hearted to life. 
He cusses moderately, laughs frequently, 
plays fast tennis, and throws himself into 


the family life of the Kennedys. 

In the field of good works, he believes in 
practicing what he preaches. In addition to 
their own three children, he and Mrs. Eunice 
Kennedy Shriver have two 16-year-old foster 


daughters whom they plucked from the 


slums of Chicago. Another foster daughter 
is now married. 

All his life he has tried to make good racial 
relations a personal reality. He grew up 
playing with Negro children near West- 

„ Md., and in Chicago he was the 
driving force of the Catholic Inter-Racial 
Council. 

He and Mrs. Shriver always have enter- 
tained Negrocs in thelr home as matter of 
course. 

As president of the Chicago school board, 
he was distressed at animosity between the 
races and did his best to take practical steps 
to ease tension and increase understanding. 
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GOOD POLITICS, TOO 

aids credit Shriver with the 
smartest move of the Kennedy-Nixon cam- 
paign, John F. Kennedy’s phone call to Mrs. 
Martin Luther King, when the fiery Negro 
preacher had been jailed in the Georgia State 
prison. 

At the time, Shriver suggested the call as 
the “natural and humanitarian thing to do.” 
He also felt it was good politics. 

The Kennedy campaign crew was in the 
O'Hare Inn after a tour of the Chicago sub- 
urbs about 2 weeks before election day. 
Shriver and Harris Wofford, now a White 
House aid, decided that somebody in the 

Kennedy party ought to call Mrs. King. 
| FEARED A VETO 


Shriver copied down Mrs. King’s number 
on a slip of paper and waited in Kennedy’s 
suite until other campaign aids were busying 
themselves in another room. He feared that 
if he made the suggestion with them present 
— 4 try to veto it. 

think you ought to call Mrs. King,” said 


Kennedy went to the window, thought for 
a few second, then wheeled and said: “OK, 
but who’s got her number?” 

Shriver . “I just happen to have 
it with me,” he said. 

For several days Shriver was the center 
of staff controversy. Some heatedly de- 
clared that he had lost the election for 
Kennedy by urging a move that would lose 
the South, 
call was right and the right can’t be bad 
politics. 

Shriver turned out to be correct. Kennedy 
received a topheavy majority of the Negro 


vote, In Illinois, which Kennedy took by 


fewer than 9,000 votes, Shriver printed 
1,500,000 leaflets describing Kennedy’s stand 
on civil rights—and his call to Mrs. King— 
and circulated them to almost every Negro 
home and gathering place in the State. 


CAUGHT THE EYE OF JOE KENNEDY 


Born on a farm near Westminister, Md., 
November 9, 1915, Shriver was prepared as a 
boy for the clanlike life of the Kennedys. 
‘Five families of Shrivers, part Lutheran and 
part Catholic, lived within a mile of each 
other and shared a common swimming hole. 
Family picnics would fetch as many as 150 
Shrivers. — 

His mother was Catholic and his father 
an who became a convert to 
Catholicism. 

The elder Shriver owned a cannery, and 
Shriver earned 20 cents an hour working 
cutters, shredders and other machines in 
the plant. 

He attended parochial school, then the 
Canterbury School in Connecticut, and 
finally Yale University, where he played 
Daseball, ran the Yale Daily News and was 
graduated with honors. He also was grad- 
uated from the Yale Law School. | 


AT GUADALCANAL 


He spent 4 years in the Navy. As a 
fledgling gunnery Officer of the U.S.S. South 
Dakota, he was aboard the battleship during 
the night battle of Guadalcanal when the 
ship was hit 115 times in a vicious point- 
blank range fight with Japanese surface craft, 
including battleships. 

He transferred to submarines, and one war 
patrol put him off Tokyo Bay for almost 2 
months before the sub cruised off upper 
Japan to sink what little Japanese shipping 
was left. 

After the war, during a year he spent 
working as a production editor on News- 
week, he met Joseph P. Kennedy. 

The with the Midas touch took 
a liking to Shriver and made him assistant 
manager of the Merchandise Mart in Chicago 
with instructions to turn the deficit of that 
largest private office building in the world 
into a paying proposition. That Shriver and 
his coworkers did. 


Shriver merely argued that the 
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KENNEDY AS CUPID 


Eunice Kennedy was then working in a 
new juvenile delinquency bureau of the Jus- 
tice Department in the Truman administra- 
tion. From her stories, Joe Kennedy got the 
idea the unit was poorly managed and he 
“loaned” Shriver to the unit to put it on an 
efficient basis. Shriver stayed at the job 15 
months. 

There is also a suspicion that Joe Ken- 
nedy was placing an extremely eligible bache- 
lor within working proximity of his daughter 
in hopes that romance would bloom. 

At any rate, it did. They courted for 
some years before their marriage, May 23, 
1953. 

“I spent half my time courting Eunice in 
slums, prisons, and dope rehabilitation cen- 
ters,” says Shriver. “She is the most com- 
passionate woman I know and she was always 
working on some project to help people. 

“I had to wait 5 days at the Federal reform- 
atory for women at Alderson, W. Va., to 
propose. She was down there on some kind 
of study and I went after her.” 

ORDERED TO HEAD PEACE CORPS ~ 

In Chicago, in addition to running the 
Merchandise Mart, the school board and the 
Catholic Interracial Council, Shriver found 


time for a variety of civic projects. Indeed 


in certain social work and educational circles, 
he was better known than his brother-in-law, 
Jack Kennedy. 

He labored throughout the long primary 
campaigns for Kennedy, sweated out Negro 
and farm delegates at the convention and 
then headed the campaign drives in the Ne- 
gro, business, and farm sections. He con- 
fesses he was far more successful with the 
Negroes than with businessmen and farmers. 

Before the inauguration both Kennedy and 
Abraham Ribicoff, the new Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare Secretary, wanted Shriver 
to become Under Secretary of the Depart- 
ment. Shriver turned it down flat. 

“With Bob Kennedy as Attorney General,” 
he told the President-elect, “it would be an 
awful mistake to make me a sub-Cabinet 
official.” 

On Inauguration Day, President Kennedy 
informed Shriver that he intended to an- 
nounce establishment of a Peace Corps at 
once and he wanted Shriver to head it. 
Shriver demurred, but offered to head a task 
force to see if the idea was feasible. 


COULDN’T HIT IT 


For 3 weeks he worked in a room in the 

Mayflower Hotel with a group of professors 
and educators he had summoned to Wash- 
ington. President Kennedy pestered him, 
couldn’t understand what was taking him 
so long. 
“But I couldn’t sleep at night,” says 
Shriver. “We couldn’t come to grips with 
the . Here was a great, fine, beautiful 
idea, but we couldn’t seem to get anything 
tangible or workable out of it.” 

Finally they hammered out the rough plan 
for a pilot program, quite restricted and 
with more controls than many had envi- 
sioned at the start. He submitted the re- 
port to Mr. Kennedy along with the names 
of five men fitted to head it. His name was 
not included. 

ALMOST BELIEVE IN IT 


But Mr. Kennedy refused to announce the 
establishment of the Peace Corps until 
Shriver agreed to take charge. In the end, 
he caved in. For 4 months now, he has been 
driving his staff and scurrying up to Con- 
gress to inject large doses of reassurance and 
confidence into the reluctant legislators. 

Old bureaucrats in Washington find them- 
selves being forced against their will into a 
belief the Peace Corps may succeed, thanks 
to Shriver’s unflagging enthusiasm. 

Says one: “On the first day with Sarge, 
you say what a pitchman. On the second 
day, you realize your’re looking at sincerity 
and dedication. On the third, you come to 
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believe in miracles and that somehow 
Shriver will make it work.” 

Shriver, himself, is a little too busy to be 
sure. In and out of his office flows a steady 
stream of the young, the hopeful, patriotic. 

He thinks that’s fine and he just hopes 
enough of them will still feel that way 2 
years from now to make the Peace Corps a 
going outfit. 


An article appearing in the Des Moines 
(Iowa) Tribune of August 2, 1961, un- 
der the credit line of Nick Baldwin gives 
information concerning the Peace Corps 
personnel in training at Iowa State Uni- 
versity and other information relative to 
the project. Following is the article: 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Tribune, 

August 2, 1961] 
EIGHTEEN ARRIVE FOR Iowa STATE UNIVERSITY 

PEACE CORPS—WILL TRAIN FOR WORK ON 


ISLAND 
(By Nick Baldwin) | 

Ames, Iowa.—‘I feel that people in the 
highly developed countries have lost a sense 
of purpose and think nothing of the intan- 
gibles. 

“They only want to know what they will 
get out of this or that or what it will mean 
to them socially.” 

The speaker was Madge Shipp of Detroit, 
Mich., 1 of 18 Peace Corps volunteers to ar- 
rive Tuesday for a 4-week training course at 
Iowa State University here. 

In the Peace Corps Miss Shipp saw an op- 
portunity to get away from the materialism 
of everyday living and a chance to help 
where help is most needed. 

“Scholarships have been given so people 
from underdeveloped countries might come 
to this country for study but that is not 
enough,” she said. 

THEIR LEVEL 


“To benefit the masses we must go in the 
field and work with them and on their level,“ 
she said. 

At 55, Miss Shipp is thus far the oldest 
volunteer to have been accepted for training 
by the Peace Corps. 

In order to join, Miss Shipp is giving up 
a $6,600 contract with the Detroit school 
system, where she has been teaching on the 
elementary level for the past 20 years. 

The 18 men and women who arrived Tues- 
day are being trained for work on St. Lucia, 
a West Indies island about 25 miles south 
of Martinique. 

The St. Lucia project is being administered 
by Heifer Project, Inc., a nonprofit organiza- 
tion that distributes livestock and poultry 
to areas throughout the world where this 


help is needed. 


Like her fellow volunteers, Miss Shipp is 
a college graduate. 
SCIENCE DEGREE 


She received a bachelor of science degree 
from Eastern Michigan University at Ypsi- 
lanti and in 1957 she decided to work for an 
advanced degree. 

She worked nights and in her spare time 
and last year was awarded a masters degree 
in education from Wayne University in 
Detroit. 

At Iowa State, the men and women will 
receive instruction in health education, soil 
technology, animal husbandry, poultry hus- 
bandry, horticulture, physical education, 
and American studies. 

Lambros Comitas, from the department of 
anthropology at Columbia University, also 
arrived on the campus Tuesday and will 
lecture on the social and history 
of the West Indies. 

Following their training here, 12 from the 
group will be selected for the St. Lucia as- 
signment and will receive further instruc- 
tion at a training site in the West Indies 
Federation. 
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The remaining six either will be rejected 
and returned to their homes or to 
other Peace Corps projects. 

For two of the men, traveling to Iowa State 
was like homecoming. 

George F. Askew, 22, of Hillsboro, son of a 
livestock and grain farmer, received his 
bachelor of science degree in agriculture and 
livestock here in June. 

Rolfe A. Leary, 23, of Jesup received a 
bachelor of science degree in forestry at 
Iowa State in 1959. 

PURDUE DEGREE 


He went on to obtain a master’s degree in 


forestry from Purdue University at Lafayette, 


Ind. 

Askew said he considers the Peace Corps 
an ideal medium for a college graduate to 
make use of his recently acquired knowledge 
to help others. 

During their 2-year stay on the island of 
St. Lucia, volunteers will receive $10 a month 
each for personal expenses. 

Their room and board will be paid by 
Heifer Project, Inc., and their salary, $75 a 
month, will be banked for them in this 
country and they will not be allowed to draw 
on it until their return. 

Robert Bryan of the Peace Corps public 
information office in Washington, D.C. said 
the purpose of curtailing funds is to dis- 
courage excessive spending during their 2- 
year stay in a foreign country. 

“We want them to have decent housing 
and food but also we want them to live on 
a level with the people of St. Lucia with 
whom they will be working,“ he said. 

Assignments awaiting the volunteers 
when they arrive in St. Lucia will include 
distribution of Heifer-donated poultry and 
livestock, help organize more H clubs in 
the island, help establish an adult education 
system, work with a chain of medical aid 
stations and teach agricultural methods to 
young people. 

The men and women are scheduled to fly 
to St. Lucia as a group about the middle of 

September. 

At Iowa State, the volunteers are living 

and eating at the Memorial Union Building. 
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Minnesota Troops Reenact Bull Run Role 
= REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
50 young men from Minnesota and 
their officers came to Washington, 
D.C., to partcipate in the reenactment 
of the First Battle of Bull Run at the 
Manassas Battlefield in nearby Vir- 
ginia 


Those participating in this historic 
reenactment included: 

Lt. Col. George J. Pozzini, Capt. James B. 
Fleming, ist Lt. Benjamin W. George, Ist Lt. 
Robert J. Reichow, 2d Lt. Roger G. Benson, 
P. Sgt. Jack C. Felix, Sp5. Hollis J. Seim, Sp4. 
Jerome J. Schmehl, Pfc. Terry P. Poierier, 
Pvt. Kenneth G. Tschida, all of Stillwater, 
Minn. 

Ist Lt. Lawrence F. McNamara, 2d Lt. 
Peter A. Pasbender, Sfc. Henry M. Gydesen, 
S. Sgt. Roger A. Myers, S. Sgt. Charles E. 
Peterson, Sgt. Robert L. Schroeder, all of 
Hastings, Minn. 

Ist Sgt. Clarence A. Loer, M. Sgt. William 
M. Gruenzner, M. Sgt. Kenneth B. Troke, 
P. Sgt. Robert H. Werner, Sgt. LeRoy P. 
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Czaplewski, Sgt. Donald J. Wanek, all of 
Winona, Minn. 

M. Sgt. Richard E. Betterly, Sfc. Rollie J. 
Dankers, Sfc. James W. Nash, Sgt. Gordon 
E. Riegelman, Sgt. Gordon M. Dankers, Sgt. 
Richard C. Strom, all of Red Wing, Minn. 

Psg. David R. Zimmerman, 2d Lt. Roger 
A. Wohlers, Ssg. Don H. Hardacker, Ssg. Rob- 
ert J. Steinbruckner, Sgt. Donald J. Cooke, 
Sp. Murray C. Applebaum, all of East St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Ist Lt. Vale C. Pengra, M. Sgt. Kenneth 
J. Eastlund, Se. Marvin W. Bohnen, S. Sgt. 
Raymond L. Corniea, Sgt. Glen A. Boland, 
Sp4. Dale A. Wicklund, all of West St. Paul, 
Minn. 

2d Lt. Roger T. Nation, Sfc. Dale S. Sow- 
ers, Ssg. Marvin R. Dahl, Ssg. Thomas P. 
Young, Sgt. Darrel D. Upton, Sp4 Joel P. 
Miedtke, all of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Sgt. Raymond E. Meschke, Sgt. Gerald W. 
Kokoschke, Sp4. Larry O. Twedt, Pfc. Rich- 
ard J. Wolesky and Pvt. David A. ä 


all of Faribault, Minn. 


These young men are members of the 
135th Infantry, Minnesota National 
Guard, which is the direct lineal de- 
scendant of the Ist Minnesota Regi- 
ment. The Ist Minnesota Regiment 
served with greatest courage and honor 
throughout the Civil War, taking part 
in most of the major battles. 

As part of this regiment’s record, 
Capt. James B. Fleming of Edina, Minn., 
compiled an account of the Ist Minne- 
sota at the Battle of Bull Run for the 
information of his men, and I would 
like it reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Captain Fleming’s account follows: 

First MINNESOTA AT Fmsr MANASSAS 

(By Capt. James Fleming) | 

As we are winging our way eastward to- 


ward the Nation’s capital it might be worth- 


while to spend a little time thinking about 
the trip the Ist Minnesota made in June 
1861. Let us go back 100 years and a month 
and spend a brief moment on the ist Volun- 
teers’ journey to Washington, D.C.: 

“At 5 o’clock on the morning of Saturday, 
June 22, the regiment was formed on parade 
ground at Fort Snelling preparatory to set- 
ting out for the front. Colonel Gorman re- 
ported its numerical strength to be 1,023, 
probably 900 men or more were in line. Re- 
ligious services were held and a brief address 
by Chaplain E. D. Neill, learned scholar and 
divine, accomplished historian and earnest 
patriot. He cut the service short as the men 
were restless, and the good steamers Northern 
Belle and War Eagle, lying at the fort’s 
wharf, just under the bluff, had steam up 
ready for departure” (Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry History,” p. 24). 

The Ist Minnesota, after a brief parade 
through St. Paul, headed down river to La 
Crosse and Prairie du Chien, Wis. The rail- 
roads ended at these two river towns. 
Neither town had a depot large enough to 
handle the entire regiment so the unit was 
split in half for its trip to Chicago. The 
regiment arrived in Chicago at 6 o’clock in 
the evening on the 23d of June. The unit 
then marched through the streets of Chi- 
cago to the Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne depot. 
They boarded the train for Harrisburg, Pa. 
at 10 o’clock that same evening. At 10 
o’clock in the morning on the 25th the Ist 
arrived at Harrisburg. 

The trip from Harrisburg to Washington 
was made in cattle cars. Prior to that the 
“Ist” had been riding on first-class pas- 
senger cars. The men had to march through 
Baltimore to catch the train for Washing- 
ton. Two months béfore, the 6th Massachu- 
setts had marched through Baltimore and 
a terrible riot had taken place. The boys 


from the North Star State passed through 
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without incident. The “ist” arrived in 
Washington at 10 o’clock in the evening on 
June 26, 1861. 

The regiment was assigned to a camp lo- 
cated at Alexandria, Va. While training at 
Alexandria the regiment became part of its 
first organization. With the 5th 
and 11th Massachusetts regiments and Bat- 
tery I, Ist U.S. Artillery, it constituted Gen. 
W. B. Franklin's ist Brigade of Gen. 
Samuel P. Heintzelman’s 3d Division of Gen- 
eral McDowell’s Army of northeastern Vir- 
ginia. All of the aforementioned officers 
were Regular Army officers with many years 
of experience. 

About the time the Ist Minnesota arrived 
in Washington the stage was being set for 
the battle that was to follow at Manassas, 
Va. During the first half of July Confed- 
erate forces were taking positions in north- 
ern Virginia not 25 miles distant from 
Washington. Their main positions were lo- 
cated on a small stream known as Bull 
Run. The word “run” is a term native to 
certain parts of the South. It connotes a 
stream larger than a brook and smaller than 
a creek. Bull Run passes through the area 
of Manassas, Va. 

Many reasons led to the bitter conflict at 
Bull Run. Many people in Washington, in- 
cluding President Lincoln, were very uneasy 
over the closeness of the Confederate Army. 
The President urged General McDowell to 
move out of the proximity of Washington 
and to do battle with the Confederate Army 
that was commanded at this time by Gen. 
Pierre Beauregard. 

Another reason existed, and probably in 
the final analysis led to the battle. Most of 


the volunteers had enlisted for only 3 


months. Their terms of enlistment were 
soon over.“ Unless McDowell moved quickly 
he would have no army with which to move. 
It might be explained that the 3-month 
enlistments did not apply to the Ist. These 
men had enlisted for a 3-year period before 
they left Minnesota. 

Therefore it was with considerable prod- 
ding that McDowell moved the Union Army 
out of Washington. He had pleaded with 
Lincoln that the troops were not sufficiently 
trained to enter combat but Lincoln in- 
formed him of the fact that the Southern 
Army was no better trained. 

The Union Army moved down the War- 
renton Turnpike toward Bull Run. The 
move started on the 16th of July. The 
march was slow inasmuch as the planning of 
the march was poor and march discipline 
was very bad, but gradually the Army neared 
the Confederate positions along Bull Run. 
By July 19 the Ist had reached Centerville, 
Va. They were at this time in the rear of 
McDowell’s army. On July 21 Tyler’s division 
started a demonstration against the Con- 
federate positions at the Stone Bridge. This 
demonstration was to act as a ruse in order 
for the plan of McDowell to take shape. 

Hunter’s and MHeintzelman’s divisions 
moved down the Warrenton Turnpike until — 
they reached the Cub Run bridge. At this 
point, behind the screen provided by Tyler’s 
division, they were to move north through a 
small valley, cross Sudley’s Ford and hit the 
left flank and rear of the Confederate Army. 
The whole march was about 15 miles in 
length. The ist crossed the ford about 
11:30 on the morning of the 21st. 

Shortly after crossing the ford the regi- 
ment was ordered to support Rickett’s Bat- 
tery. To do this the Ist had to cross in 


front of the enemy’s line for almost a mile : 


until they marched into position on the 
brink of Henry Hill. They were at the ex- 
treme right flank of the Union Army. In 


order for the ist to reach Henry Hul 


they first had to cross Young’s Branch, a 
small tributary of Bull Run. 

The New York Fire Zouaves had preceded 
them a few minutes before and had taken 
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a fierce beating at the hands of the Con- 
federates. By the time the ist had 
reached the position, quite a number of 
dead and wounded Zouaves lay about the 
area, certainly not a pleasant sight to the 
yet unblooded men from Minnesota. It was 
necessary for the regiment to split and allow 
the artillery to pass through thus supporting 
Rickett's Battery. 

By the time the ist reached the Henry 
House Plateau they were literally only yards 
from the Confederate positions. Because of 
their red shirts the Ist was not fired upon by 
the Confederates as they were thought to 
be the 4th Alabama. However, when a 
Colonel Boone of the Confederate Army rode 
into the Minnesota position to tell them not 
to fire on their friends he was immediately 
captured. This incident was observed by 
the Confederates who realized at once that 
they confronted the enemy and therefore 


let loose a fierce volley into the Minnesota 
lines. 


To give one an idea of the closeness of 
the line, the Confederate Artillery was only 
350 yards away from the Minnesota lines. 
The battle raged back and forth across the 
small plateau. One moment Rickett’s Bat- 
tery would be in the hands of the enemy 
and the next it would be retaken by the Ist. 
This happened several times until Colonel 
Gorman realized that he was vastly out- 
numbered and to continue the battle would 
only lead to the complete annihilation of 
the Minnesota regiment. He observed that 
the greater part of the Union forces were 
now withdrawing and so ordered the regi- 
ment to fall back. It might be noted at this 
point that of all the Union regiments re- 
tiring from the field of action, the First 
Minnesota had probably the most orderly 
withdrawal. It should be mentioned that 
throughout the entire engagement and all 
the way back to Sudley's Ford, the regiment 
fought in two distinct parts. 

The men recrossed Young’s Branch and 
marched northward on the Sudley Road. 
To illustrate how orderly the retreat was, it 
should be pointed out that the Ist followed 
the exact route back to the Warrenton Turn- 
pike that had taken that morning. 
Most units of the Union Army broke and ran 
taking the shortest route possible back to- 
ward Washington. 

The regiment arrived in Centerville after 
dark that same day, tired and worn out. 
Besides fighting a fierce battle the unit had 
marched nearly 30 miles. Shortly after its 
arrival in Centerville, the regiment received 
orders to continue its march all the way 
back to Washington. The distance was 25 
miles. 

Briefly let us examine the cause of the 
Union defeat. Confederate Gen. Joseph E. 
Johnston arrived about noon on the 2ist 
with 10,000 men. This part of the Con- 
federate Army was to have been “bottled 
up” by a similar force under the command 
of General Patterson of the Union Army. 
General Patterson, completely inept, failed to 
even locate the Confederate force. As a re- 
sult Beauregard’s Army was reinforced at a 
critical moment, and the tide, which had 
been going with the Union, suddenly turned. 
Much has been said concerning the panic of 
the Union Army. No one can explain why 
these happen. Most of you know 
something of mob psychology and this per- 
haps would explain part of the cause. Also 
many dignitaries from Washington, along 


with their families, had driven down to Bull 


Run to observe the battle and have picnic 
lunches. When the battle turned against 
the Union these people really hit the panic 
button and started a mad dash for Wash- 
ington. The road was clogged for miles along 
Warrenton Turnpike. Needless to say this 


factor also added to the confusion. 

The ist Minnesota received some severe 
losses. The official war records show that 
the regiment had 42 officers and men killed 
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and 108 officers and men wounded, thus 
totaling 150 officers and men killed and 
wounded. As near as one can tell from the 
records, the Ist Minnesota suffered the great- 
est losses in killed and wounded of all the 


regiments engaged. 


When one compares the strength and losses 
of the two armies the following results are 


noted. The Union Army had a total strength 


of approximately 35,000. Of this number 
5,000 saw no action. Four hundred and sixty 
Union soldiers were killed, 1,124 were 
wounded and 1,312 were captured or re- 
ported missing. The approximate strength of 
the Confederate Army by noon the 2lst was 
32,000. Three hundred eighty-seven were 
killed, 1,582 were wounded and 13 were 
captured or missing. 

This should give you some insight of the 
unit you are representing. Wear your black 
hats jauntily, your red shirts and black 
trousers proudly, for you are representing 
truly one of the finest regiments that fought 
in the Civil War. 


Siegrist and the News Communist 
Propaganda—Il 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES - 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is part II of Bob Siegrist’s news- 


cast of August 1: 

Yesterday, we reported that, last week, 
Communist Yugoslavia’s delegates to Chi- 
cago’s International Trade Fair had been 
distributing trade-and-commerce-type lit- 
erature at their exhibit’s front counter— 
and more hard core, non-trade-and-com- 
merce-type Communist propaganda in the 
exhibit’s back room. 

We recited last night the names of nine 
of such printed-in-Belgrade propaganda 
pamphlets which had been placed in our 
possession. 

We reported that, after the Yugoslav dele- 
gates became aware of the fact that their 
backroom activity had come to the atten- 
tion of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
they apparently halted that activity. 


And we added that our report would “un- 


questionably be denied by the Yugoslav 
delegation,” and that “knowledge of this 
fact (might) even be denied by the (Chi- 
cago) Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try, and by those persons for the Associa- 
tion who are working to make the fair a 
great success.” 

Thus, were we not a bit surprised then to 
read the following story on our United Press 
International newspaper wire this morning 
(we quote it in full): 

“Cuicaco, August 1.—Officials of the Chi- 
cago International Trade Fair have denied a 
broadcaster’s allegations that they ignored 
a ‘backroom propaganda shop’ at the Fair. 

The situation has been blown all out of 
proportion,’ Ralph Bergsten, managing direc- 
tor of the fair, said last night. 

“Bergsten said all goods and material dis- 
played, sold or given away at the fair by 
foreign exhibitors had been inspected by the 
US. Customs Service. 

“In a broadcast over two radio stations 
(WAIT in Chicago and WMIL-FM in Mil- 
waukee) yesterday, commentator Bob Sieg- 
rist said the Yugoslav delegation to the fair 
was handing out Communist propaganda. 
Siegrist said fair officials did nothing about 
it because they ‘were interested in not hurt- 
ing the Fair.“ 
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“Bergsten said he learned late last week 
that Yugoslav delegation was giving out lit- 
erature to which some persons objected. He 
said he obtained a sample and telephoned 
the FBI. 

They (the FBI) asked me to mail the 
pamphlet to them and I did,’ Bergsten said. 
To my knowledge that ended the affair and 
the matter is in their hands.’ 

“The fair r said he received no 
further complaints about the literature. 

In his broadcast, Siegrist said Fair offic- 
ials were aware of the ‘clandestine literature’ 
but did nothing about it.” 

(End quote the story by UPI, whose Chi- 


cago bureau we yesterday alerted in advance 


to the fact that we were going to deliver our 
report, and with whose Milwaukee reporter 
we discussed the matter during an inter- 
view last night). 

In like vein, we were not surprised to find, 
in this morning’s Chicago Tribune, which 
we had also alerted to our intention, a 
story, which, under the headline, “Reject 
Charge of Propaganda at Trade Fair,” had 
this to say: 

“Following a charge by a radio broad- 
caster that Communist propaganda was 
being distributed at the Yugoslavian exhibit 
at the Chicago International Trade. Fair, 
fair officials said last night that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has been in com- 
plete touch with the situation since the 
fair’s opening day. 

“They also said that no governmental 
exhibit is permitted at the fair without the 
prior approval of the State Department and 
the Commerce Department, and that both 
Departments had cleared the Yugoslav 


Thus the fair, in effect, is implementing 
the official trade policies of the United 
States,’ a spokesman for the fair said.” 

While this doesn’t surprise us, we are 
not surprised either to learn of similar re- 
ports and denials in other papers this after- 
noon. We shall, for the moment at least, 
confine our attention to the UPI and the 
Tribune stories. 

As regards the UPI story, we appreciate 
the attention which it gave our efforts but, 
in all respect to UPI, we are compelled to 
note that its lead, and its conclusion claim 
that we claimed that fair officials ignored 
the Yugoslav delegation’s backroom propa- 
ganda activity. 

As those who heard our yesterday’s broad- 
cast know, as our last night’s scripts, and 
the tape recordings of that broadcast prove, 
we did not make that claim. 

As for the UPI story’s second paragraph 
quotation of the fair managing director, 
Ralph Bergsten, as saying “The situation has 
been blown all out of proportion,” we chal- 
lenge Mr. Bergsten now to specify, please, 
how that has been done and by whom? All 
we did was tell the truth. Since when did 
the truth blow things out of proportion? 

As regards the UPI story’s third paragraph 
statement: 

Bergsten said all goods and material dis- 
played, sold, or given away at the fair by 
foreign exhibitors had been inspected by =e 
U.S. Customs Service.” 

This is to report that at our request cus- 
toms Officials at the Port of Chicago today 
checked the list of the nine pamphlets which 


exhibit. 


we reported as having come from the Yugo- 


slav exhibit’s backroom, then advised us later 
that none—none—of these nine pamphlets 
had been previously called to their attention 
at the Port of Chicago—that, prior to today, 
the Chicago customs men had assumed that 
they had prechecked all of the Yugoslav 
literature and, therefore, that customs agents 
had been asked to launch an investigation 
into how those nine pamphlets were brought 
into this country. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


WILEY. Mr. President, today I 
consinad a statement by Mr. John M. 
Spindler, of Manitowoc, Wis., which I 
believe warrants the consideration of 
Congress, as well as of the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 

The statement contains a proposal for 
assuring greater protection to seamen for 
treatment of sickness or injury. 

We recognize, of course, that in con- 
sideration of matters relating to em- 
ployer-employee relations, it is necessary 
to consider all sides of the question. 

Because of my constituent’s interest in 
revision of the law relating to medical 
treatment of seamen, I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts of the state- 
ment, as well as the proposed amend- 
ment, printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and proposed amendment were ordered 
to be printed in the REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY JOHN M. SPINDLER 


It has been long established in maritime 
law that in the absence of unusual circum- 
stances, a seaman is obliged to seek out the 
nearest U.S. Public Health facility for the 
treatment of sickness or injury. If he un- 
reasonably fails to do so, and even though 
his employer may be legally liable for the 
disability he is suffering, some cases have 
held that the employer is not ——— for 
paying for the seaman’s care at the hands of 
private physicians and hospitals. 

Today most maritime employers have hos- 
pital and accident insurance which insur- 
ance would pay for a seaman’s care at a 
private facility whether his sickness or injury 
is work-related or not. Where such insur- 
ance is not a part of the employment con- 
e er and the seaman 1s suffering from sick- 

ness (rather than from a work-related in- 
jury) I can see where the U.S. Public Health 
Service is the only care available to a seaman 
outside of him paying his own expenses. 


However, where a seaman suffers a work- 
related injury, his employer should be 
obliged to take care of him. The old rule 
that the seaman must seek out the nearest 
U.S. Public Health facility is outmoded con- 
sidering the fine modern hospitals and ca- 
pable doctors which can be found at or near 
the seaman’s residence. To require a sea- 
man to travel to Chicago or Detroit (which 
I understand are the only two Public Health 
hospitals on the Great Lakes) for treatment 
of an injury caused by his employment is 
ridiculous in this day and age. The cost to 
the Government of assuming this burden of 
care which is properly the responsibility of 
the employer and his insurance carrier must 
be staggering. 

SUGGESTED AMENDMENT TO H.R. 298 AND S. 1019 

Add: “Src. 3. Any person who has received 
a tortious or work-related injury and to 
whom hospital, medical, surgical, or dental 
care and treatment is available through a 
facility operated by the United States, is 
not obligated to use such facilities but may 
seek care and treatment at private hospitals 
or by private physicians and dentists and if a 
tort liability for said injury is established 
upon some third person or if work relation- 
ship can be shown the fact that the injured 
person did not obtain his care at facilities 
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provided for by the United States will not 
prejudice said person’s right of recovery 
against such third person or his employer 
for the cost of such private treatment and 
care in any State or Federal court.” 

Renumber section 3 as section 4 and sec- 
tion 4 as section 5. 

At line 8, page 1 add: “or can establish 
work relationship upon his employer“. 

At line 3, page 2 add after “person”, “or 
employer“. 

At line 9, page 2 add after person“, or 
employer“. 

At line 21, page 2 add after “person”, “or 
employer”. 


Address by Newton N. Minow, Chairman, 


Federal Communications Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
Newton N. Minow, Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, to the 
Conference on Freedom and Responsi- 
bility in Broadcasting, Northwestern 
University School of Law, Chicago, III., 
August 3, 1961: 3 
ADDRESS BY NEWTON N. MINOw, CHAIRMAN, 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, TO 

THE CONFERENCE ON FREEDOM AND RESPON- 

SIBILITY IN BROADCASTING, NORTHWESTERN 

UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LAW, CHICAGO, ILL., 

AvucustT 3, 1961 
It was only 11 years ago that I sat in this 
room as a law student. I listened intently 
to dedicated professors who emphasized the 
meaning of a lawyer’s responsibility and of 
public service. I took this teaching to heart 
and to mind. Through this school, I ob- 
tained my first Job with a distinguished law 
firm founded by the man in whose memory 
this building is dedicated, Levy Mayer. 
Northwestern University Law School signally 
honored me by recommending me as a law 
clerk to the Chief Justice of the United 
States. Then my law professor, Carl Mc- 
Gowan, recommended me as an assistant to 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson. My debt to North- 
western is deep and enduring. 

Since my days with the State government 
in Springfield, I’ve been fortunate enough to 
enjoy a most challenging and rewarding pri- 
vate practice, but last January I found the 
lure of another tour of government service 
irresistible. 

Many of my professors and other students 
of this school have taken similar paths. My 
teacher, Nat Nathanson, now serves on the 
Council of the Administrative Conference of 
the United States. My teacher, Bill Cary, 
is now Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. My teacher, and 
former partner Bill Wirtz is now Under Sec- 
retary of Labor. Henry Geller is now Asso- 
ciate General Counsel of the FCC. George 
Ball is now Under Secretary of State. My 
teacher Fred Inbau has been a valuable con- 
sultant on Chicago’s police problems. My 
teacher Walter Schaefer is now a justice of 
the Illinois Supreme Court. Otto Kerner is 


now Governor of Illinois. Dean Barrow is a 


distinguished legal scholar and consultant 
to the FCC. Arthur Goldberg is Secretary 
of Labor, and Governor Stevenson—an 
alumnus and teacher—represents us in the 
United Nations. And I could go on about 
this institution but I fear it would make 
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Harvard jealous—and add to Yale’s growing 
inferiority complex. 

To my school and Professor Coons, I can 
only say “thank you.” Now that I am a pub- 
lic servant, I’m afraid I cannot do as much 
any more for the alumni fundraising drives. 
But if Northwestern is interested in a tele- 
vision channel, or a stake in the world com- 
munications satellite, I wish you’d let me 
know. 

I was invited to come to this Northwestern 
conference last February before I was even 
sworn in to my new job. Since then, lots of 
things have happened. A speech which I 
made last May received a very low rating 
with some broadcasters. The Commission 
has taken a series of actions which some 
broadcasters regard as tntrusions into their 
private affairs. Conversely, many citizens 
have agreed with me that it was about time 
to inquire whether the publie interest has 
been adequately served. 

Perhaps the most controversial news just 
happened in the past 2 weeks. A television 
station dropped the “The Untouchables” 


from its schedule in favor of a better pro- 


gram balance, replacing it with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. We can only speculate 
about the reaction of the television audience 
when they see what comes out of those 
violin cases. 

So you see, things have changed since I 
accepted your invitation. Broadcasting mag- 
azine had this to say about this conference 


in its July 24 issue: 


“From a standing start a few weeks ago 
unusual interest suddenly is being mani- 
fested in the symposium on broadcasting at 
Northwestern University School of Law in 
Chicago next month. 


“The reason isn’t difficult to discern. 


Broadcasting nas been subjected to unprec- 
edented criticism and the regulatory vise has 
tightened in the interveming weeks. The 
symposium, which first had the aspect of a 


prosaic, legalistic study of communications 


history now is being built up as a historic 
debate on freedom and responsibility of 
broadcasting—mainly television.” 

Perhaps this may be a historic debate, but 
I assure you I have not come here to create 
sensations nor to seek headlines. My own 
views and philosophy about broadcasting 
have received wide exposure. This position 
has been attacked as censorship—despite my 
specific statement in that May speech as 
follows: “I am unalterably opposed to gov- 
ernmental censorship. There will be no sup- 
pression of programing which does not meet 
with bureaucratic tastes. Censorship strikes 
at the taproot of our free society.” 

Nevertheless, the censorship alarm has 
been sounded, or shouted, or whispered, or 
printed, and so I want to take this opportu- 
nity to discuss it in depth. For many years, 
the word “censorship” has smothered and 
abscured analysis about the relationship be- 
tween government and broadcasting. In- 
stead of being the beginning of thoughtful 
debate, the word “censorship” has inhibited 
discussion because nobody—least of all me— 
wants to be put in the role of censor. For 
that reason, let us calmly discuss censorship: 
what ft is, and what it is not. 

When gentleman “censorship”—some- 
body invariably reaches for a law book. 

The mixed nature of this audience poses 
a problem. I hope that the lawyers will not 
indulgently when I go over familiar grounds 
and that the broadcasters will similarly be 
indulgent when I deal with well-known 
regulatory patterns. You cam all be con- 


soled with the knowledge that what you will_ 


hear from me is only a “summary of argu- 
ment.” I do have a law book available— 
a lengthy legal memorandum which docu- 
ments the legislative, administrative, and 
judicial history in point. This is being re- 
leased now, and it will save you from hear- 
ing a string of citations and footnotes. 
First of all—what is censorship? 
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che dictionary says a “censor” is a per- 
son whose task is to examine literature, mo- 


prohibit anything considered unsuitable.” 


The Supreme Court says that the term cen- 


sorship, “as commonly understood, denotes 
any examination of thought or expression 
in order to prevent publication of objec- 
tionable material.” We see that censorship 
is “previous restraint” of communications or 
publications. Even as early as 1644, when 
ony Milton attacked censorship in his “Ap- 
for the Liberty of Unlicensed Print- 
ine,” he “vigoroulsy defended the right of 
every man to make public his honest views 
Without previous censure’.”’ 
Naturally, our concern here is with two 
limitations on consorship: The first 
amendment which prohibits ee ee by 
the Government of freedom of speech, 
that section 326 of the Communications oy 
which very wisely proscribes any censorship 
by the Federal Communications Commission. 
I am going to explore these at length, 
but, first I want to make an admission 
against somebody else’s interest: There is 
much censorship—even as it is defined 


casting today. It is as much to be examined, 
spotlighted and at times deplored as any 
form of censorship by a Government agency. 
And since it is done by our own govern- 
mental licensees every broadcast day, it 
violates the spirit of the first amendment 
and section 326 of the act just as surely as 
if we had done it ourselves. 

The censorship I speak of here takes two 
forms: 

First, rating censorship: A result of the 
almost desperate compulsion of some of our 
licensees to work and to plan and to live 
by the numbers, always striving to reach 
the largest possible audience, in order to 
attract and hold the mass advertising dol- 
lar. At best, only the majority interest can 
be served here, and the interests even of 
massive minorities and, therefore, at worst, 
the majority or massive minority interest 
tan be badly served; and the public inter- 
est again is trampled. 

The first amendment embodies the fun- 
‘damental idea that minority views will and 
must find their place in a free market of 
ideas and communications. When the 
broadcaster ignores minority tastes and 
needs to serve only the majority which the 
advertiser seeks (and this sometimes means 
rejecting a program which many millions of 
of people want to see) he is unconsciously 
rejecting one of the fundamental concepts 
upon which our society is based and upon 
which, to quote Judge Learned Hand, “we 
have staked our all.” And, he is doing so 

public property and in the role of 
public trustee. 

Let me give you an example: The net- 
works produce some magnificent informa- 
tive programing. The need for this kind 
of programing is both urgent and obvious: 
It deals with many critical issues arising 
in our troubled times, such as Berlin, 
colonialism, space, Cuba, medical care, edu- 
cation. Yet often over half the networks’ 
affiliates won't carry these programs. In- 
. Stead, they substitute a commercial pro- 
gram designed to get a better rating. You 
can be sure that their schedules aren’t over- 
balanced with public-service programing. 
It’s simply that too often when presented 
with public service of a high caliber, these 
“trustees” choose to reject their —— 
to serve that smaller audience —sometim 
in the millions. 

The other form of censorship I speak of is 
what Clare Booth Luce has called dollar cen- 
sorship. Here, the broadcast licensee simply 
abdicates his own judgment and turns pro- 
graming decisions over to an advertiser or 
his agency. The advertiser is not licensed or 
required to serve the eae interest. His 
interest is directed almost entirely to in- 
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creasing the sale of his product, a perfectly moment to abolish the FCC. No one who be- 


legitimate private interest—true. But when 
a broadcaster defers to the advertiser in per- 
mitting the private interest to have priority 
over the public interest, the result is censor- 
ship—and in a most pernicious form. 

Sometimes the results can be as serious 
as in the “rating races I have talked about. 
And sometimes, they can be downright silly. 
Take a look at the testimony elicited at our 
recent hearings in New York City. An elec- 
tric company wanted a different title for 
Kipling’s “The Light That Failed.” And the 
Civil War drama, “The Andersonville Trial” 
came up on camera as “The Trial of Captain 
Wirtz,” because the advertising agency 
“wanted to disguise the fact in the South 
that this was going to be Andersonville.” 
What's more— the agency nudged out Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s name because Chrysler spon- 
sored the program. As for Edith Wharton’s 
bleak tragedy, “Ethan Frome,” the agency 
inquiry was: “Couldn’t you brighten it up a 
little?“ 

Now these examples are amusing— but they 
are also frightening for it is obvious that 
the public interest has simply been conven- 
lently forgotten, and that the public’s taste 
and knowledge has been treated with con- 
tempt. 

I hope that you will keep these forms of 
private censorship in mind while we exam- 
ine just what the Commission does that 
brings its critics to cry Censorship.“ 

First of all, I believe that the Commission 
clearly does not censor anything. We don’t 
censor rock and roll, or Westerns or quiz 
shows, or even overdoses of brutality. Nor 
do we say: “Put on this program or do not 
broadcast that program.” Even in such mat- 
ters as obscenity, lotteries and political 
broadcasts under section 315, we are only 


concerned after the broadcast, not before. 


We never view a program in advance of 
broadcast and prevent its being seen by the 


public. 


You surely know that the Commission, 
looks to the applicant’s overall—and I stress 
the word overall“! —programing proposal to 
determine whether granting him a license 
would serve the public interest. At first 
we look at his proposals. Later, when the 
station comes up for renewal, we also exam- 
ine overall performance during the license 
period, and when more than one applicant 
wants the same facility, we compare their 
programing proposals to determine which 
one would best serve the public interest. It 
is this that is called “censorship.” It is this, 
they tell us, that violates the first amend- 
ment and the Communications Act. 

Let us review their arguments at some 


‘length. 


First, the analogy to newspapers: The 
first amendment prohibits governmental 
concern with the content of a newspaper; 
ergo—the Government is similarly barred 
from concern with a broadcaster’s program- 
ing. Some of you will say that I have erected 
a strawman—that this is not a serious argu- 
ment in 1961. I hasten to assure you that 
I have not. I have heard this argument 
from persons in the highest positions in 
broadcasting—and within the last month. 
To again quote Broadcasting magazine: 
“The Nation's press is interested too. Al- 
though most editors and publishers have 
gloated over the broadcaster’s plight because 
of competitive instincts, the more discern- 
ing ones know that if censorship through 
program control strikes broadcasting, the 
press is only one step removed.” (Editorial, 
Broadcasting magazine, July 24, 1961.) 

Thomas Jefferson once said that “were 
it left to me to decide whether we should 
have a government without newspapers, or 
newspapers without a government, I should 
not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” 
I'd like to paraphrase that: Were it possible 
to have broadcasting without any govern- 
mental regulation, I should not hesitate a 
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lieves in democratic ideals would hesitate— 
if it were possible. But it is not possible— 
and broadcasters— especially oldtimers— 
know this better than anyone else. | 

In the mid- 1920s, broadcasters had little 


more than token regulation, as the result of 


a series of court decisions limiting the scope 
of the Radio Act of 1912. The result was 
complete chaos. Stations “jumped” fre- 
quencies—interfered with each other at 
will—and stepped up power to the destruc- 
tion of other stations’ service. Broadcasters 
petitioned, cajoled, and literally begged the 
Congress to restore order—and the Congress 
responded with the regulatory pattern we 
now have. 

First and foremost, the Government as- 
sumed control over the airwaves. Congress 
set up a regulatory agency—the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission between 1927 and 1934 and 
since then the Federal Communications 
Commission—to give out temporary not 
permanent, licenses to use frequencies. It 
directed that licenses be granted or renewed 
only where it was found that the public in- 
terest would be served. It specified that the 
license vests no ownership right, or any right 
to operate the station or use the frequency 
beyond its term, which was not to exceed 3 
years. In effect, it authorized the granting 
of a renewable, limited privilege. 

The Supreme Court has succinctly stated 
the basis of Government regulation; namely, 


that radio facilities are limited; they are 


not available to all who may wish to use 
them; the radio spectrum simply is not large 
enought to accommodate everybody. In en- 
acting the Radio Act of 1927 Congress acted 
upon the knowledge that if the potentialities 
of radio were not to be wasted, regulation 
was essential.” 

Here the analogy to newspapers becomes 


nonsense. The Government does not, can- 
not, and will never license newspapers. There 


is no physical limit on their number; anyone 
who has the means is free to publish a news- 
paper. But the Government must license 
radio stations, because in radio there is far 
too little room. In short, the first amend- 
ment requires the Government to keep its 
hands off newspapers. There is no censor- 
ship—no prior restraint. But the amend- 
ment necessarily works out differently for 
broadcasting simply because broadcasting is 
different. There is a prior restraint—be- 
cause it is necessary—but this restraint is 
against getting into the business in the first 
Place—unless you have a liecnse. 

Is this a denial of free speech? The Su- 
preme Court in the NBC case squarely ad- 
dressed itself to this point. The networks 
there argued that the Commission’s chain 
broadcasting regulation must fail because 
they abridged the networks’ right of free 
speech. Here is what the Supreme Court 
said: 

“If that be so, it would follow that every 
person whose application for a license to 
operate a station is denied by the Commis- 
sion is thereby denied his constitutional 
right of free speech. Freedom of utterance 
is abridged of many who wish to use the 
limited facilities of radio. Unlike other 
modes of expression, radio inherently is not 
available to all. That is its unique charac- 
teristic, and that is why, unlike other modes 
of expression, it is subject to governmental 
regulation. Because it cannot be used by all, 
some who wish to use it must be denied. 
But Congress did not authorize the Commis- 
sion to choose among applicants upon the 
basis of their political, economic, or social 
views, Or upon any other capricious basis. 
If it did, or if the Commission by these reg- 
ulations proposed a choice among applicants 
upon some such basis, the issue before us 
would be wholly different. The question here 
is simply whether the Commission, by an- 
nouncing that it will refuse licenses to per- 
sons who engage in specified network prac- 
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tices (a basis for choice which we hold is 
comprehended within the statutory criterion 
of ‘public interest’), is thereby denying 


such persons the constitutional right of free. 
speech. The right of free speech does not 


include, however, the right to use the fa- 
cilities of radio without a license. The li- 
censing system established by Congress in 
the Communications Act of 1934 was a 
proper exercise of its power over commerce. 
The standard it provided for the licensing of 
stations was the ‘public interest, conveni- 
ence, or necessity.’ Denial of a station li- 
cense on that ground, if valid under the act, 
is not a denial of free speech.”’ 


I have read the entire holding because it 


is the only ruling of the Supreme Court di- 
rected to this first amendment argument. 
It flatly says that the denial of a station 
license, if valid under the act, is not a de- 
nial of free speech. 

And so we must resolve another question: 
whether under the act, the Commission may 


validly consider, in making its public inter- 


est finding, the station’s overall program- 


Let’s first look at the act itself. Not only 
does the act employ the broad public inter- 
est standard but it contains several other 
explicit references to programing. It gives 
the Commission authority to “prescribe the 
nature of the service to be rendered by each 
class of licensed stations and each station 
within any class” (303(b)). It bestows 
power to make regulations “requiring sta- 
tions to keep such records of programs * 


as (the Commission) may deem desirable” 


(303(j)). “Records of programs? What for, 
if the Commission has no concern with pro- 
? In 1934 sections 325 (b) and (c) 
were added for the specific purpose of sus- 
taining the Commission’s authority over the 
programing of stations whose transmitters 
were located just across the American border 
but who used American studios. This was 
to get at border jumping by persons whose 
licenses had been terminated by the Com- 
mission for programing reasons. Are we to 
believe that the Commission has such au- 
thority over programing from foreign trans- 
mitters but no authority to consider the 
overall progr of American licensees? 
The legislative history of the Radio Act of 
1927 is important here. None of the men 
prominent in the hearings or legislative de- 
bates showed any doubt as to the power of 
the Commission to consider programing as 


one facet of the public interest in the classi- 
- fication of stations and the assignment of 


frequencies and the renewal of licenses. 
Section 29, the “censorship” provision of 
that act, was intended as a reference to the 
First Amendment and not as a separate 
limitation upon the authority of the Com- 
mission. It was thought to exclude certain 
arbitrary Judgments by the Commission in 
considering program content—such as Parti- 
san interference with political opinions 


broadcast on the station. Still, the Radio 
Commission felt from the very beginning 


that it was barred from interfering—prior to 
broadcast—with any specific program. 
Nevertheless, right from the outset, the 
Radio Commission considered program con- 
tent when it developed general standards for 
the evaluation of programing in renewal and 
in comparative pr Renewal pro- 
ceedings were held for 164 stations, whose 
past operations raised questions as to wheth- 
er they were serving the public interest. 
Eighty-one were renewed, 26 were denied (and 
the stations were deleted) and the other 57 
stations surrendered their licenses. More- 
over, the character of programs broadcast 
was a key factor in deciding which of these 
3 should be deleted. 

port for this procedure came quickly 
f 1 the Court ot Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Supreme Court. 
In the Nelson Bros. case, the Supreme Court 


stated that the character and quality 
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of services * were relevant elements of 
the public interest standard. And in the 
KFEKB and Trinity Methodist cases, where 
the Commission had denied renewal applica- 
tions, the Court of Appeals squarely upheld 
not only the Commission’s authority to con- 
sider past programing on a renewal applica- 
tion, but also its construction that the 


prohibition of censorship related only to pre- 


vious restraint of specific programs. 

The KFKB case was memorable. A station 
had been licensed to one Dr. Brinkley, who 
advertised his hospital and prescribed for 
patients—sight unseen—over the air. One 
script ran: “Probably he has galistones. No, 
I don’t mean that, I mean kidney stones. 
My advice to you is to put him on prescrip- 
tion No. 80 and 50 for men, also 64. I think 
he will be a whole lot better. Also, drink a 
lot of water.“ 

The Commission’s remedy: no license. 

The court agreed, saying: “It is apparent, 
we think, that the business is impressed 
with a public interest and that, because the 
number of available broadcasting frequen- 
cies is limited, the Commission is necessarily 
called upon to consider the character and 
quality of the service to be rendered. In 
considering an application for a renewal of 
the license, an important consideration is 
the past conduct of the applicant, for ‘by 
their fruits ye shall know them.’ (Matthews 
vii: 20.) 

The appellant. contended: Censorship.“ 
The court answered: “There has been no 
attempt on the part of the Commission to 
subject any part of appellant’s broadcasting 
matter to scrutiny prior to its release. In 
considering the question whether the public 
interest, convenience, or necessity will be 
served by a renewal of appellant’s license, 
the Commission has merely exercised its un- 
doubted right to take note of appellant’ s past 
conduct, which is not censorship.” 

When Dr. Brinkley moved his practice to 
Texas, with a Texas studio and a transmitter 
located in Mexico, Congress countered with 
section 325(b), expressly—as I have said— 
to give the Commission control over such 
programing. 

In the Trinity Methodist case, the station 
had been used to attack religious organiza- 
tions, obstruct the orderly administration of 
justice, defame certain groups, and indulge 
in similar highly personal attacks. The court 
held that it was the Commission’s duty to 
consider these actions of the appellant in 
deciding whether to renew its license and 
that a refusal to renew on the basis of this 
record was neither censorship nor 
previous restraint, nor is it a whittling away 
of the rights guaranteed by the first amend- 
ment, or an impairment of their free exer- 
cise.” 

Now with full knowledge of these early 
developments, Congress extended the life of 
the Radio Commission three times between 
1927 and 1934, and in that time it consid- 
ered many amendments. Here are the words 
of the then chairman of the FRC testifying 
at a congressional hearing in 1934: “Our 
licenses to broadcasting stations last for 6 
months. The law says that they must oper- 
ate in the public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. When the time for a renewal of 
those station licenses comes up, it is the 
duty of the Commission in passing on 
whether or not that station should be re- 
licensed for another licensing period, to say 
whether or not their past performance dur- 
ing the last license period has been in the 
public interest.” 

Still the Congress carried over the identical 
provisions affecting into the 
Communications Act of 1934, and in so doing 
it can only have ratified this interpretation. 

What did the industry think in 1934? The 
National Association of Broadcasters in 1934 
told a House Committee considering one 
Communications Act proposal: 
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t is the manifest duty of the licensing 
authority, in passing upon applications for 
licenses or the renewal thereof, to determine 
whether or not the applicant is rendering or 
can render an adequate public service. Such 
service necessarily includes the broadcasting 
of a considerable proportion of programs de- 
voted to education, religion, labor, agricul- 
ture, and similar activities concerned with 
human betterment. 

In actual practice, over a period of 7 
years, as the records of the Federal Radio 
Commission amply prove, this has been the 
principal test which the Commission has 
applied in dealing with broadcasting appli- 
cations.”’ 

And on January 15, 1934, Broadcasting 
magazine under the same editorship as to- 
day, editorialized: “Under the radio law, the 
Radio Commission cannot censor programs. 
But it can consider the merit of programs in 
passing upon applications of stations for re- 
newals of their licenses, just as it did in de- 
leting the stations formerly operated by 
Brinkley, Baker, and Shuler.” 3 

Far from being critical of the Radio 
Commission’s examination of overall pro- 
graming, there is much to indicate that the 
Congress thought it wasn’t enough. The de- 
bates in 1934 indicate a strong dissatisfac- 
tion with the Radio Commission in failing 
“to take the steps that it ought to take to 
see to it that a larger use is made of radio 
facilities for education and religious pur- 
poses.” And so the new Commission was 


required in the new act to study this ques- 


tion and report its recommendations to Con- 
gress. This was done, and the FCC reported 
that there was “no need for a change in the 
existing law * and that—‘“in order for 
a nonprofit organization to obtain the maxi- 
mum service possible, cooperation in good 
faith by the broadcasters is required. Such 
cooperation should, therefore, be under the 
direction and supervision of the Commis- 
sion.” (Report of the Federal Communica- 
tions Act of 1934. Jan. 22, 1935.) 

The Federal Communications Commission, 
like the Radio Commission, from the begin- 
ning accepted the importance of program 
service in its public interest determinations, 
and this view has, of course, continued down 
to the present time, and has been consistent- 
ly sustained in the courts. I am going to 
review these cases briefly. 

In the NBC case the Supreme Court re- 
jected the notion that the Commission 
should be little more than an electronic 
traffic officer, to prevent stations from inter- 
fering with one another. The Court pointed 
out that the act does not limit the Com- | 
mission merely to engineering or technical 
supervision but puts upon it “the burden 
of determining the composition of the traf- 
fic.”” Congress, it said, gave the Commission 
a very large grant of authority—the public 
interest, convenience and necessity. 

The same Court in the Carroll case flatly 
stated that “* * * the qualifications of the 
licensee and the character of its broadcasts 
may be weighed in determining whether or 
not to grant a license.” In the Simmons 
case the Commission had denied a license 
to an applicant who proposed to broadcast 
all of the programs of a national network, 
irrespective of their quality or the need of 
the community for other programs. The 
court of appeals affirmed. And in the Noe 
case the Court, citing Trinity Methodist, 
pointed out that if the winning applicant 
in the comparative case should “* * * in the 
future fall short of the rules and regula- 
tions of the Commission in regard to proper 
programing, the Commission may always 
review the matter in a renewal proceeding 
or otherwise.” 

There are many other decisions to the 
same effect, and they all boil down to a 
summation by Attorney General Rogers in 
his 1959 report to President Eisenhower (p. 
30-31), that “in every case in which the 
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question has been , the courts have 
upheld the Commission's authority to con- 
cern itself with a licensee’s program policies 
and practices. No action by the Commission 
has ever ‘been held by the courts to con- 
stitute censorship or to violate constitu- 
tional protections of freedom of speech or 
of the 

And to those of you who think that all 
the present debate started with the New 
Frontier, let me read Attorney General 


fourth recommendation to the FCC 


in the same report: “Adopt a program of 
more intensive scrutiny of licensees’ past 
ces in connection with renewals. 

sd might be appropriate for the Commission 
to adopt a system similar to that followed 
by the Internal Revenue Service which 
chooses a certain number of returns at 
random for a spot check in depth. The 
Commission might follow the same course 
by requiring narrative and detailed accounts 
of past operations, and, in addition to acting 
on specific complaints, choose a certain 
number of renewal applications or all the 
licensees in a particular community for close 
examination, requiring more detailed in- 
formation where necessary, and setting 
questionable cases for hearing. The pro- 


cedure would tnclude consideration of ad- 


vertising practices, material which has been 
advertised, and action taken on complaints 
by the Federal Trade Commission. The pro- 
cedure should emphasize a comparison of 
the licensee’s actual performance with the 
promises he made as to his programs and 


operations when his license was originally 


granted or last renewed. The licensees 
would thus be put on notice that from time 
to time they might have to give a detailed 
accounting as to their operation in the 


public interest. 


There is one other aspect of the judicial 
history—which I believe must stump the 
critics—and that is the Commission’s prac- 
tice in comparative hearings. The Commis- 
sion has always compared the programing 


proposals of competing applicants to deter- 


mine which applicant will best serve the 
public interest. And the courts have ap- 
proved this in every case where the issue 
has been. raised. The court of appeals has 
said, “Buch a comparison of proposals is not 


a form of censorship within the meaning of 


the statute.” 
This power of the Commission to compare 
the of mutually ex- 


clusive applicants is virtually conceded. Yet 
the critics balk at the same exercise of au- 
thority in noncomparative cases. Is there 
any real difference? Ithink not. Service to 
the listening public is still the vital element 
of the public interest, and pr are still 
the essence of that service. The public in- 
terest exists, whether there are competitors 
for the channel or not. 
Finally, some more recent legislative his- 
In 1952. Congress revised section 
307(d) so as to simplify the procedure which 
governs the granting of renewal applications. 
But in doing so, the Senate report stated: 


“It should be emphasized that while the 


recommended amendment does eliminate the 
necessity for the type of involved and search- 
ing examination which the Commission must 
make in granting an original license, it does 
not in any way impair the Commission's 
right and duty to consider, in the case of a 
station which has been in operation and is 
applying for renewal, the overall performance 
of that station against the broad standard 
of public interest, convenience, and necessity. 
This authority of the Commission is made ex- 
plicit by specifying that such renewal grants 
are subject to findings by the Commission 
that the ‘public interest, convenience, or 
necessity would be served thereby.“ 

And, in amending section 315 in 1959, Con- 
grees explicitly Incorporated one of the Com- 
mission's existing programing requirements— 


namely, “the obligation imposed upon 
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(broadcasters) to afford reasonable oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of conflicting views 
on issues of public importance.“ 

There ends my summary of the authori- 
ties. I am sorry to have gone on at such 
length, but I don’t consider it a very tortuous 
trail. The cases, the history of regulation 
and the legislative h „ are consistent, 
and I think they establish two things: One— 
that the no-censorship provision refers to 
previous restraints, in the sense that the 
Commission may not enjoin stations from 
broadcasting any particular program or type 
of program, and two—that the Commission 
has the authority and the duty to consider 
a station’s programing in determining 
whether the grants of ons for con- 
struction permits or license ee are in 
the public interest. 

Well then —how do the critics answer all 
this? Simple. They ignore it. They argue 
each time as if the slate were completely 
clean. Don’t study the law books. A sta- 
tion is like a newspaper. Getting into pro- 
graming must inevitably lead to bureaucratic 
judgment of what constitutes good program- 

. Tastes will obviously be imposed. There 
is simply no way to draw a proper line be- 
tween permissible review and censorship. 
‘Freedom of speech cannot-be qualified with- 
out being destroyed. Therefore, other than 
in such areas as obscenity or lotteries, the 
Commission, they conclude, cannot concern 
itself at all with programing content. Their 
argument to the Commission— the very 
agency charged by law with the protection 
of the public interest, is often the same as 
their answer to their critics: “If you don’t 
like it, turn your set off.” 

As you may have gathered, I cannot ac- 
cept these arguments in the face of the law 
and the Commission's lawful duty. If they 
are serious arguments, however, then such 
arguments should be addressed to Congress. 

They were addressed to Congress in 1947. 
After the issuance of the Blue Book, the 
NAB urged Congress to amend the act s0 as 


to give radio the same degree of freedom 


from governmental regulation of content as 
newspapers. In the hearings before the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee on the matter (S. 1333, 80th Cong. Ist 
sess.), Senator Wallace White, the committee 
chairman and one of the fathers of the Com- 
munications Act, sad there is a vast 
difference in principle between the absolute 
right of anyone who wants to go into the 
newspaper business, and the necessarily lim- 
ited right to operate a broadcasting station” 
(p. 120). He stated (p. 126): “I do not ac- 
cept in any degree that there is no difference 
between the power of Government with re- 
spect to newspapers and the power of Gov- 
ernment with respect to radio communica- 
tions * * if you (radio people) are 


placing your feet on that foundation, (you) _ 


are just indulging in dreams. Because Con- 
gress will not stand, in the long run, for 
any such interpretation.” Other Senators 
were equally critical. One—Senator Edwin 
Johnson—declared that notion that “radio 
presents a direct analogy to the press” is as 
farfetched as comparing an elephant to a 
flea.” 

~ Still, I would like to meet this argument 
head on—the argument that “you can’t draw 
a line.” It seems to me that just because it 
is difficult to.delineate the exact limits of a 
law does not mean that the law should not 
be enforced at-all. I wonder what would have 
been the history of the Sherman Act and 
similar broad statutes if that standard had 
been applied to them. 

If the Commission ever oversteps its per- 
missible province in the area of program- 
ing, the doors of the courtroom are open. 
Any case the Commission decides must be 
on a public record. Any arbitrary action 
will meet on by the judiciary. The 
courts will give the full measure of protec- 
tion to anyone who has a legitimate claim 
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to any intrusion on his freedom. But those 


broadcasters who would clothe themselves 


with the arguments of John Milton should 
also be prepared to serve the public interest. 
Think what these advocates are urging 
when they say that the Commission cannot 
concern itself at all with programing — 
tent. What if a radio station proposes to 
play the record “The Old Mare, She 
Ain't What She Used To Be“ all day- ae 
every day for a 3-year license 
a TV station comes up for initial license 5 


renewal and proposes to broadcast only pri- 


vate eyes. But under the “Hear no evil; see 
no evil” view I have described, the Commis- 
sion is helpless—it must find that a grant 
of these applications is in the public interest. 


The Dr. Brinkleys and the Reverend Shulers 


of KFKB and Trinity Methodist could all be 
welcomed back. It was all a mistake: their 
operation is in the public interest and maybe 
their ratings were high enough to rationalize 


their continued use of the public airwaves. 


I would reply to this proposition as did 
Senator White at the 1947 hearings I re- 
ferred to: “But so long as we have in the 
law that basic conception that an applicant 
has no absolute right to a license but must 
establish to the satisfaction of the Commis- 
sion that he is serving a public interest or 
meeting a public necessity or a public con- 
venience, something which seems to me to 
be basic in our law, I just do not see how 
there can be any judgment as to whether 
a station is serving a public interest 


or not unless there is a chance to view and 
review the programs which a station has 


been passing out to the listening ear of the 
American public.” 

Tou will say that I am posing a typical 
situation. So I have. Because they show 


the utter fallacy of this proposition. Now 


let’s take a more typical example: A TV sta- 
tion proposes to present no or almost no 
educational, religious, or public affairs pro- 
graming and very little local live program- 
ing. I submit that the Commission is free 
—and indeed obliged—to such a 
station to show, in a hearing, how such a 
proposal can be said to meet the public in- 
terest meeds of its service area. ‘This re- 
quirement is not censorship. The Commis- 
sion is not prescribing the specific programs 
to be presented. It has a right to ask why 
that applicant should have a piece of a 
precious resource. 

“Well, all right,” say the critics. Maybe 
the Commission isn’t censoring by prior re- 
straint—but it’s using a device just as awe- 
some: fear of subsequent punishment. May- 
be the broadcaster is free to air what he 
chooses, but then you say, “If you do not 
measure up to the Commission's public in- 
terest standard, you may end up without any 
license. You have us groping.” 

They certainly would be groping, if it 
were 80. But it’s not. The Commission 
requires applicants to set out their program- 
ing proposals. We take those proposals seri- 
ously whenever we grant a license. If the 
applicant did what he said he would do, 


there obviously can be no controversy be- 


tween him and the Commission at the time 
of renewal. But if he fails to honor his own 
application for reasons of business expedi- 
ency, then this constitutes bad faith on the 
part of the applicant. Then there is going 
to be a controversy, and the issue between 


about “subsequent punishment”: “Your 


at least once every 8 years you must come 


to the Commission and establish that 


back 

your overall operation meets the public in- 
terest. If Congress wanted to eliminate this 
fear of a subsequent accounting of your pub- 
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ne him and the Commission will not be pro- 
a graming—it will be his character or fitness 
14 to be a Hcensee. 
Ra quarrel is not with the Commission, it is 
8 with the act itself. For, the act says that 
ws you get only a temporary license, and that 
it 22222 
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lic trust, it would have given you a perma- 
nent license. But Congress decided upon 
exactly the opposite course, and we intend 
to follow it. It wanted an accounting to 
make sure that those using this valuable 
portion of the public domain were not get- 
ting rich on their promises by shortchang- 
ing the public on fulfillment. Frankly, Con- 
gress invited an even greater threat: a com- 
peting application at your renewal time— 
and then a comparative hearing where you 
must prove your ability to better serve the 
public interest than this new applicant.” 

I submit that a broadcaster making a 
good faith effort to serve the public inter- 
est can have no real fear of “subsequent 
punishment” by the Commission. There 
need be no triennial fiirtation with a new 
flame. For the licensee necessarily has very 
wide leeway as to programing. If he makes 
a bona fide effort to meet what he deems to 
be the needs of his area, there is little chance 
of controversy between him and the Com- 
mission. 

Then, why so much controversy? Now 1 
believe we are down to the nub. What's 
behind the outcry? 

The trouble, in my opinion, is that far 
too many licensees do not regard themselves 
as “trustees for the public.” The frequency 
is regarded as “theirs,” not the public’s; and, 
the license is not one to operate in the pub- 
lic interest but rather to get the greatest 
_ financial return possible out of their invest- 
ment. When the Commission, in discharg- 


ing its public interest responsibilities, hal- 


lenges such operations, the first, almost re- 
flex reaction is the cry of “censorship.” | 

What shall we do? Surrender to the men 
who “want provocative programs that don’t 
provoke anybody?” Or to the advertising 
agencies who reportedly “want a strong, 
hard-hitting, noncontroversial show that 
won't offend anybody”—and above all, no 
“gloom.” What is the future of a medium 
under such influence? 

Let’s think, for example, what would have 
been the fate of the world’s great dramatists 
if they were solely dependeny upon television 
for performance of their plays. Under the 
advertiser’s code of censorship, would any of 
them have made the grade? Ibsen, Shake- 
speare, Shaw—‘“Sorry, too provocative too 
concerned with morals and conflicts of their 
times. “Will—how many times do I have to 
tell you—you can’t have a couple of sweet, 
lovesick kids killed off at the end.” Seri- 
ously, I am informed that good, creative 


writers today are turning out routine TV 


shows but under pseudonyms. 

At the same time, the amount of violence, 
murder, mayhem, and sadism on TV shows 
increases—because in somebody’s opinion— 
the sponsor’s, or the agency’s or the net- 
works—the ratings demand a jolt. If this is 


the public interest, I can only echo the words 


of Mark Twain, “The more you explain it, 
the less I understand it.” 

To answer my own question: No—ve are 
not going to surrender in our efforts. In 
fact, we’ve done a few things recently that 
should make our purpose clear. Some of you 
will recall first in its July 1960 programing 
statement, the Commission stressed that li- 
censees must make a good faith effort to find 
and fulfill the programing needs of their 
service areas, We mean just that. On June 
28, 1961, we denied an application for a new 
FM station by a party who had made no 
effort to ascertain his area’s needs but in- 


ting 
business—that it constitutes vital public 
service element to their community. 
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of privilege rather than of right. 
terests which today are profiting so hand- 
somely from radio and television may in the 
end find it in their own best interest to 
treat their businesses primarily as a public 


are proud of this. And, proud — resent 
those whose only interest in broadcasting is 
the dollars-and-cents sign—those fast buck 


operators — many of them new to the indus- 


try and lacking in a tradtional dedication to 
serving the public interest. Thus, the Com- 
mission, in discharging its responsibilities, 
is serving not only the public but the re- 
sponsible broadcaster also. 

On July 13, 1961, we informed every broad- 
caster of a change in the Commission’s re- 
newal policy. In the past, we granted re- 
newals even though there had been a sub- 
stantial failure to live up to the programing 
representations, where the applicant “up- 
graded” his proposals and gave reliable as- 
surances that these new proposals would be 
carried out. This will no longer be the case. 
We have put our licensees on notice that 
“proposals versus actual operation” is of 
vital concern to the Commission, that li- 
censees are not entitled to one or any license 
period where they do not have to make a 
good-faith effort to deliver on their public 
service proposals, and that if they have not 
been endeavoring in good faith to discharge 
their representations, they should take im- 
mediate steps to do so. 

Finally, we have issued a proposed re- 
vision of the programing sections of our 
application forms, in order to obtain greater 
information as to the applicant’s program- 
ing efforts, both proposed and in actual 
operation. We are seeking more informa- 
tion about the opportunities afforded for 
local expression, on the presentation of con- 
troversial issues, and on program cate- 
gories, with special reference to educational, 
political, local news, and programs for chil- 
dren. We have also taken a first step in 
dealing with the failure of the network 
affiliate to carry the network public affairs 
programing. We propose to require the ap- 
plicant to set out the amount of such pro- 
graming which it carried. Unfortunately, 
as I made clear in a concurring statement, 
this gives us only half the facts. I pro- 
pose to add another question calling for 
the number of hours and time slots of net- 
work public affairs programs which were 
made available to a station and when not 
accepted, the general type and source of 
programs which it did broadcast instead. 
Surely, the public is entitled to know which 
licensees consistently reject network public 
affairs programs and whether they were re- 
jected for reasons having to do with ratings 
and dollars. The valuable grant to use a 
scarce public channel should go to those 
who provide more public service in prefer- 
ence to those who choose to provide less. 

Now I submit that this pattern of activi- 
ties is not censorship. It is the very re- 
verse of censorship. We are not seeking 
Government prescription of programing. 
On the contrary, we are seeking diversity of 
programing by the licensee as a result of his 
good faith and diligent efforts to discover 
and meet his area’s needs. Surely, to quote 
from the Simmons case, censorship is “a 
curious term” to apply to a requirement 
that licensees make such efforts in living up 
to their responsibilities. 

I think broadcasters were given a very 
apt reminder of those responsibilities by 
the court of appeals recently in the Televi- 
sion Corporation of Michigan case: “All too 
often in cases like the present the broad- 
casters involved appear to be chiefly in- 
terested in the revenues to derived from 
operating their stations in the most profit- 
able manner. It seems clear in the present 
case that WOOD-TV will make more money 
in its new location than in the old: it is 
moving to a more prosperous and more 
highly populated area, and its advertising 
revenues will no doubt increase. But such 


fected with a public interest: the Nation 
allows its airwaves to be used as a matter 
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trust.“ 

This important teaching of the court 
should be studied by all of us. And while 
we are studying, let us heed the conclusions 
contained in the report of the President's 
Commission on National Goals which was 
submitted to President Eisenhower on No- 
vember 16, 1960. “The American system of 


broadcasting is deeply entrenched and is 


founded on the rock of freedom from Gov- 
ernment interference. It is not, however, 
beyond critical examination in the light of 
its performance. It is too easy to say that 
the people are getting what they want. The 
fact that large audiences can be attracted 
by fourth-rate material does not acquit the 
broadcasting companies or the Government 
which has an ultimate responsibility for 
use of this valuable and scarce resource, 
from asking whether the public interest is 
being adequately served.” 

The President’s Commission concluded: 
“Thus far, television has failed to use its 
facilities adequately for educational and 
cultural purposes and reform in its per- 
formance is urgent.” 

And I would add that programing respon- 
sibility is so urgently needed in these criti- 
cal days. To those few broadcasters and 
their professional associates who would 
evade the Nation’s needs “Censorship! 
Oh where will it end?”—I ask: “Responsi- 
bility—when will it begin?” 5 
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Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a very interesting analysis of 
the separation of the Business Advisory 
Council from the Department of Com- 
merce, by Nate White, business and fi- 
nancial Editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. Mr. White’s comments ap- 
peared in the Junly 13, 1961 issue of 
the Christian Science Monitor. I recom- 
mend that every Member of Congress 
read this analysis. 

TREND OF THE ECONOMY—ANTIBUSINESS 

WINDS IN WASHINGTON 
(By Nate White, business and financial edi- 
tor of the Christian Science Monitor) 

Boston.—The Kennedy administration is 
gradually building up an antibusiness senti- 
ment. No attack by the administration is 
direct. It is a nibbling, sidewise, erosive 
thing. Through acts of the administration 
itself the Kennedy team is tossing away 
valuable support in the business community. 

The latest is the separation of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council from the Department 
of Commerce. The BAC took the step itself. 
after Luther H. Hodges, of Com- 
merce, showed a personal failure to under- 
stand the fundamental function of the BAC 
and a hostility to it. 

Mr. Hodges has earned his place in busi- 
ness history as the man who burned one of 
the Government’s most useful bridges to the 
business community. Since the Commerce 


Department is the department concerned 
with business, Mr, Hodges’ actions are of 


— — 
— — — 
— 
— 
| | 
stead had submitted a “standard” program- | 
ing proposal. 
And, in doing so, I am sure we will have | : 
the support of almost all the broadcasters. 
Gov. LeRoy Collins honorably exempli- 
8 fies the best in broadcasting. Most broad 
casters take pride in their service. They 
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dubious value to the welfare of the coun- 
try, as well as the business. community. 
Even Franklin D. Roosevelt knew that the 
Government could obtain useful value from 
a close relationship with the top echelon of 
the American business community. John F. 
Kennedy seems to be too busy to have 


reached this point of development. 
When the New Deal President was under 


the most vicious kind of hostile attack from 


the traditional organizations of Ameircan 
business, he undertook to build a bridge be- 
' tween the Government and the business 
community. His first Secretary of Com- 
merce, Daniel Roper, went to work and 


The BAC has never had a publicity staff 
das such. It has never gone on the record. 
It has never campaigned for positions or 
policies. Its function has been to assist and 
consult with the Government and remain 
anonymous. If it had done more to build a 
public record, it might not have become the 
victim of cavalierism. 

With other business organizations, such 
as the National Association of Manufacturers, 
which took large page advertisements in ma- 
jor papers to criticize and attack the New 
Deal, attacking him, the BAC became a 
source of strength and usefulness to Mr. 
Roosevelt, 

The BAC also served President Truman 
well in the postwar readjustment period, and 
in the Korean war, Charles Sawyer, President 
Truman’s Secretary of Commerce, used the 
BAC in his work to counteract postwar re- 
cession. 

In 1942, when the United States was deep- 
ly involved in World War II, President Roose- 
velt’s Secretary of Commerce, Jesse Jones, 
during a BAC meeting began the building of 
a second bridge to the business community, 
the Committee for Economic Development. 
He, together with William Benton, Paul G. 
Hoffman, Clarence Francis, Marion B. Fol- 
som, Thomas B. McCabe, and others, realized 
that the United States faced an enormous 
job of war conversion and of postwar re- 
adjustment. Only the top leadership of 
American business could achieve the kind of 
policy decisions required. The CED was one 
answer and it was to cooperate with the BAC 
informally in the war and postwar period. 

The traditional organizations of American 
business, based on delegate memberships and 
embracing all kinds of businesses, were not 
the kinds of organizations needed to do the 
big jobs. They had different kinds of func- 
tions to perform. They were structually in- 
capable of providing the policy cooperation 
required. They were not leakproof. They 
could not handle confidential material by 
their very method of operations. Their 
members were many times of insufficient 
stature in the business community itself to 
do the job, although occasionally their 
leadership was top level. 

The BAC was never a “shadow cabinet,“ as 
many people have written. It seemed to be. 
It was a sounding board for policies. It met 
at fine resorts. Where else would it meet? 
These were men who headed multibillion- 
dollar corporations. Should they meet in a 
motel on a busy expressway into Washing- 
ton? 

For these petty reasons, their meetings i 
expensive resorts, their failure to hire public 
relations experts, their determination to re- 
main ananymous, their determination not to 
act as a shadow cabinet but to serve as a 
bridge of understanding and cooperation be- 
tween Government and business, the BAC 
members have been unjustly attacked and 
criticized in the Congress and by newcomers 
in the W Press corps who simply 


were not around in the days of open warfare 
between Franklin Roosevelt and the business 
~community. 

Those who remember those days of the 
vicious warfare between the White House 
and business (and the shooting was cer- 
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tainly two-way), have often noted how 
quietly and effectively the BAC and its pub- 
lic counterpart, the CED (which does make 
reports and is not formally an adviser to the 
Government) helped to bridge over critical 
problems—particularly the problems relat- 
ing to the war and postwar readjustment. 
It is tragic that one of these bridges has been 
destroyed. 

President Kennedy and Secretary Hodges 
have just deprived the American people of 
the consultative help of multibillion dollars 
in the finest intellects and finest leadership 
in the Nation. - 

The BAC says it will continue as the 
“business council” and that it hopes to pro- 
vide its services, when asked,” to the entire 
Government. It thus has kicked the dust 
off its feet in Secretary Hodges’ face. Mr. 
Hodges was inhospitable to the BAC from 
the beginning. He wanted to water it down, 
make it semi-on-the-record, make its meet- 
ings a playground for public relations tech- 
niques, television, and press grandstanding. 
He failed. And he now has succeeded in 
burning the bridge. The BAC never has and 
never will force its views on Government. 
It don’t function that way. 

If the BAC matter were the only incident 
of growing hostility to business in the admin- 
istration, it could perhaps be written off as a 
dulled appreciation of the BAC function by 
the Commerce Secretary. 

But businessmen who have direct dealings 


with the administration report that the hos- 


tility to business is growing elsewhere. It is 
evident in the continued side attacks in let- 
ters written by junior members of the anti- 
trust division of Attorney General Robert F. 
Kennedy. Similarly, Members of Congress, 
supporting the administration, have in- 
creased their antibusiness attacks. Business 
representatives, testifying before congression- 
al committees in good faith, are crudely 
and rudely handled. 

The impression is gaining ground that the 
Kennedy administration is subtly trying to 
break General Electric, General Motors, and 
American Telephone & Telegraph, and others, 
and that it is doing it in devious ways. * 

One reason given for the administration at- 
tack on the BAC was that it was a potential 
instrument of price fixing.“ 

Obviously, the business community itself 
has sacrificed its own good name and its 
own leadership by the criminal connivance 
to defraud the public disclosed in the anti- 
trust convictions against the major electri- 
cal companies. That the chairman of Gen- 
eral Electric at the time of these convictions 
was also chairman of the BAC is a fact cited 
to discredit the BAC and throw doubts on its 
function, even though the G. E. official im- 
mediately resigned his BAC post. 

Business must clean its own house, and it 
is the function of the antitrust division of 
Federal regulatory agencies and of commit- 
tees in Congress to make sure that business 


does clean house and keep it clean. 


Unfortunately corruption in Government 
and in business, as well as in labor organ- 
izations and in other areas of daily activity 
is all too apparent in the United States. 
Value must be rebuilt into the business com- 
munity, and business itself must do this. 
With the help of Government, as well as the 
regulation of Government, it can do this. 

It is unfortunate that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is early setting the business 
community against it. It is going to need 
the support of this community, and the 
business community needs the support of 
the administration. 

The Nation is in a tough military-eco- 
nomic struggle with a vicious Communist 
enemy. It is not the time to burn bridges. 
It is the time to build them. 

The administration cannot function in a 
vacuum, talking only to labor and farm 
leaders. Its labor-management committee 
is not thoroughly responsive to nor repre- 
sentative of American business. 


Key to Peace: Courage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under the 


leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following article by 
Henry J. Taylor. The Nation that will 
not fight for its life is already dead: 
Ir We’RE AFRAID TO FIGHT, WELL DIE IN A 
War THAT NEED Nor BE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

In some of his most ringing speeches Presi- 
dent Kennedy is doing our country a pro- 
found disservice. The President himself and 
the White House speech helpers—Schles- 
inger, Acheson, Bowles, Neitze, Bundy are 
all eloquent men. Surely, they are sincere, 
but they are also wrong. For they are talking 
way beyond their willingness or capability 
to act. 

The more eloquent and convincing the 
words, the more the damage when they are 


not backed up and are then repudiated. 


This makes our Nation’s official words hol- 
low at best or, at worst, downright false. It 
was demonstrated in the eloquent warnings 
to Castro and then to Russia about Laos, 
which turned out to be bluff. 

Nothing is so costly to our authority in the 
world and, therefore, to peace. Nothing is 
so dangerous for the security of the United 
States. 

REDS WILL DECIDE 

Russia, not America, will choose whether 
we are to have war. Russia holds the hor- 
rible initiative in this, because Russia would 
be the aggressor. She will not stay her giant 
paw just because we prefer not.to be stormed 
or do not want war anyplace on earth. : 

And unless all history from the days of the 
dinosaurs is reversed, Russia will, in time, 
storm us—unless we recover the key to peace. 

That key is our own willingness to fight. 

No one need inform me about the un- 


thinkable cataclysm of war. If I had my way 


I would wipe out of my own life every mo- 
ment of more than 6 years in war. So may 
we settle that point, except among morons. 
But are we right to dwell solely on the hor- 
rors, when to fear war too much is the surest 
way to invite it? : 

Nor BY FLEEING 


We cannot possibly avoid war if we behave 
like a boxer, dazed and uncomprehending, 
who flees from the ring (Cuba) as soon as 
his opponent doubles his fists. Why, we 
stood with Washington at Valley Forge and 
we were born to honor, bright with glory, and 
the vision, “Liberty or Death.” Are we to 
make a mockery of this? 

Our leaders are lagging. Their public is 
way out ahead of them in sensing we must 
stand up to the bully. And, once again, with 
that intiutive sense for justice, which makes 
us a great people, the average American is 
right. | 

nations choose their victims 


among windy bluffers, not among those of 


sober strength; among the craven, not among 
those with stout hearts, great productivity 
and an absolute determination not to be 
trod upon. 

We must first feel this determination and 
stout-heartedness and then make it known 
by our actions. This feeling—this will—is 
the factor that counts. This, and only this, 
will stand guard for us in the perilous years 
ahead. The words will largely take care of 
themselves and are relatively unimportant. 

A brave nation needs no other ornament. 
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DOLLARS WON'T DO 


Our vast foreign aid programs are no sub- 
stitute. We can live without them, but we 
cannot live without a willingness to fight. 
We cannot do with dollars what must be 
done with guts. In fact, the more we talk 
exclusively about money, tractors, ransoms, 
and enlisting America’s youth in a Peace 
Corps—as if these would give us security— 
the softer we sound for conquest to the 
barbarians. 

Men died for what we have. Our heroes 
fought for this country and unless we are 
still willing to fight for it—not just talk 
for it or spend money for it—we will lose it. 

“My son, that which I bequeath you, you 
must own anew if you would keep it,” says 
an epitaph in a Concord graveyard. | 

ONLY ONE CHOICE 


We must banish defeatism. We have only 
one true choice for the future. We must 
never be too afraid to stake our life and honor 
against all the might and fury of the disci- 
plined and ruthless enemies of the United 
States. 

To do otherwise is like the mole baiting 
his own trap. But once we act like the 
Americans we really are, our enemies will 


respect us too much to risk war against such 


a Nation; for we are the greatest power on 
the face of the earth. 
By not being afraid to fight we will, with 


that key, open the only door to peace. And if 


we are afraid to fight, you and I will do noth- 
ing but die in the war that need not be. 


Let’s Ban the Ban 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. ROMAN c. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is an editorial which appeared in the 
July issue of the Air Force and Space 
Digest, dealing with the subject of nu- 
clear testing. I believe this editorial 
excellently documents why continued 
suspension of nuclear testing should be 
of grave concern to all Americans: 

LET’s BAN THE BAN 3 
(By Claude Witze, senior editor, Air Force 
magazine) 

President Kennedy found his interview 
with Premier Khrushchev in Vienna a sober- 
ing experience. There was no loss of temper, 
he told the Nation upon his return, and 
there were no threats or ultimatums. But 
he repeated that the meeting was somber. 
Progress? None was either achieved or pre- 
tended, although the two K.'s did agree that 
an effective cease-fire is essential in Laos. 
But even while the President was speaking 
the Soviets were egging on their rebel allies 
in that country, and the next day Padong 
fell to the Reds. It is evident that Mr. 
Khrushchev, who has described himself as 
the locomotive of history, has no intention 
of either slowing down or being switched 
onto a siding. 

Of the other issues discussed in Vienna 
the tinderbox is supposed to be Berlin, but 
anyone even halfway familiar with the 
vagaries of Russian negotiations would hesi- 
tate to make book on it. Our opponents 
are masters at the art of distracting atten- 
tion. The very fact that this technique is a 
favored Kremlin ploy lends, in our opinion, 
more than passing importance to the major 
issue on the Vienna agenda that does not in- 
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volve somebody else’s geography. The sum 
of what was said about the negotiations on a 
nuclear test ban apparently is that Russia 
no longer wants an agreement in this area, 
if it ever did. 
A workable nuclear test agreement, ob- 
viously bogged down in the Geneva conversa- 
tions and not made more likely in Vienna, 
is a cherished ambition of Mr. Kennedy and 
several prominent members of his admin- 
istration. After all, if achieved, it would 
be a basic first step toward the genuine dis- 
armament or arms control program they hope 
is possible. During the presidential cam- 
paign Mr. Kennedy may even have created 
his own quandary of today by announcing 
that he, if elected, would make one last ef- 
fort to get something fruitful out of the 
Geneva meetings, which have been under- 
way since 1958. 

Well, he has had his try and it has been 


rebuffed. It fell just as decisively as did 


Padong. This could have been anticipated, 
we believe, from the facts as recorded by 
the Atomic Energy Commission in its an- 
nual report to Congress for 1960. AEC made 
it clear that it is almost impossible to con- 
trive an effective control system—basic to 
a test-ban agreement. The United States 
suspended tests with the start of the Ge- 
neva talks in October of 1958, a step that 
was billed as not necessarily halting our 
technological progress on nuclear weapons 
but which certainly had that effect. For all 
practical purposes our development of im- 
proved nuclear weapons stands at the 1958 
level. This is a unilateral ban, self-imposed, 
unpoliced. AEC did not say so, but there 
is real national peril in the probability that 
Russia has made substantial nuclear prog- 
ress and better weapons while we have been 
leaning on hope. 

Military observers have been present at 
all of the negotiations to date, but there 
appears to have been a minimum reliance 
on U.S. military intelligence and judgment. 
There is no record, to our Knowledge, of 
the views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If 
they are known, they have not been made 
public. The late Thomas E. Murray, an 
AEC member for about 7 years, has 
written that “if the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were asked—and the American people ‘are 
entitled to pose this question—whether our 
test policy is endangering our overall na- 
tional defense position, their answer would 
be yes.” The reference here, of course, is 
to our failure to press on with improved 
nuclear weapons. Another aspect of the 
matter is our evident policy determination 
to prepare a deterrent force of ICBM capa- 
bilities while defense against ICBM’s remains 
a major mystery. Further nuclear tests are 
essential for intelligent research work de- 
signed to solve this mystery. It is clear that 
a breakthrough in this area alone, which the 
Russians could achieve while we observe our 
self-imposed discipline, could be the most 
important development since the perfection 
of the ICBM itself. 

Likewise, our future deterrent force will 
rely heavily on Polaris and Minuteman. 
Each of these has a much smaller warhead 
than Atlas or Titan, a situation which 
could conceivably be corrected through fur- 
ther research and testing. 

It is mid-June, at this writing, and indi- 
cations are that the United States has not 
abandoned hope of an agreement, despite 
Russian intransigence. Russia, by its own 
statement, now considers that communism 
is on top in the world struggle and there 
no longer is any reason to negotiate seri- 
ously with us on arms limitation, test bans, 
or anything else. In the face of this Presi- 
dent Kennedy is determined to continue the 
test-ban talks, undoubtedly for the purpose 
of making it clear to all the world that the 
U.S. S. R. is re- 
sponsible if they fail. 


— 
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with as freedom continues to fall back on 
a dozen fronts from Havana to Hanoi. If 
it turns out further that the enemy has not 
been wasting these 3 years, that he has 
developed and produced a Sputnik of the 
weapon world for his arsenal, we will know 
why our announced determination to fight 
did not deter him. Mr. Kennedy is the 
man who must make up his mind when and 
whether we will end the moratorium on 
nuclear tests. The peril of delay is not just 
the peril to hopes of future agreement with 
Mr. Khrushchev. The real problem 18 
whether we are heading for the day when 
a summit conference to determine the fate 
of the world may not even include the 
United States on the list of conferees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
our most important task is to protect 
the soundness of our currency against 


the disaster of inflation. That is why I 
fight so hard against the many admin- 


istration proposals for increased Federal 


spending which add to inflationary pres- 
sures and threaten our whole economic 
structure. An inflationary spiral which 
could further cheapen our dollar and re- 
sult in our economic collapse could be as 
fatal to our free way of life as Commu- 
nist bombs devastating our cities. The 
disease of the spirit, exemplified by the 
acceptance of inflation as a spur to eco- 
nomic growth, is exposed in the following 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal. 
DISEASE OF THE SPIRIT 


With understandable pleasure at the eco- 
nomic recovery so far, President Kennedy the 
other day said that the second quarter of 
1961 “was the first in 8 years In which our 
production has increased without an increase 
in the overall price index.” 

His pleasure, of course, is rich in political 
overtones. Not only because good business 
is good politics for the party in power, but 
also because the situation he describes 
sounds like a stinging refutation of the argu- 
ment that he has embarked the Nation on 
an inflationary course. If prices are rela- 
tively stable, how can there be inflation? 

Actually, there’s no paradox. The Nation 
has enjoyed relative price stability for several 
years, and nothing President Kennedy has 
done in 6 short months could reasonably be 
expected to significantly affect the price level 
so soon. But that does not mean he has not 
set the dial for inflation; he most certainly 
has, with his huge spending for anything and 
everything, his deficits, and his cheap maney 
bias. 

Just how and when this will be reflected 
in a new .wage-price spiral, we know no 
more than he. It is conceivable that it 
would not be so reflected for some time: in- 
flation is not a definition of a wage-price 
spiral, but a cause of it, and in times past 
it has taken months and even years for an 
inflation to translate itself into a spiral. 
Meantime, it’s true enough the inflationary 
spending the President has set in motion 
is likely to accelerate the boom he so de- 
voutly desires. 


: 
* * 
— 
| The Case Against Inflation 


cumstances, it seems to us, is not that it is 
sure to bring on a disastrous bust any time 
soon. It may do that, given the right com- 
bination of conditions. But the more cer- 
tain case against inflation is less dramatic 
and more complex, which makes inflation 


wage-price spiral. Even if it is a gradual 
one, it is painful for almost everyone, and 
y for those whose income depends 
on a dollar of stable purchasing power. 
Moreover, it is not true, whatever the Gov- 


of West Germany, with its soaring economic 
growth, is grounded in anti-inflationary 
policies. 

Indeed, the kind of growth inflation spurs 
is almost, bound to be harmful. An excess 
of money in the economic body opens the 
way to all kinds of diseases. Anything goes; 
marginal ventures are undertaken; factories 
are built that never should be built; un- 
justified expansions are casried out. Specu- 
lative excesses multiply in the stock and 
other markets. This is not theory; it has 
happened in the not so distant past, and 
some of it is already happening again. 

When that distorted growth gets suffi- 
ciently out of hand, and speculative fever 
is consuming the populace, then you may in 
fact have the conditions for a thorough 
crash. Let us not be so naive as to think 
that the Government or anything else has 
outlawed the possibility of depression. 
Short of that, there is still another vicious 
effect of inflation. A Government policy of 
inflation is basically a dishonest policy. It 
is a refusal by Government to meet its 
fundamental responsibility of providing 
sound money; and it rests on the dishonest 
g@ssumption that one can have things one 


among the people: Men work less than they 
are capable of; a so-what, get-rich-quick 
psychology grows. If war has been called a 
moratorium on morality, so in its own way, 
is inflation. It is a disease of the spirit be- 
fore it is a disease of the economy. 

For these reasons no Government has the 
right to adopt a policy of inflation. And we 
as a Nation must be getting a little morally 
calloused to even let it try. 


nial of the Land-Grant Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
closed Senate Resolution 47 was passed 
in the senate in the State of Illinois on 
May 17, 1961, commemorating the cen- 
tennial of the Land-Grant Act of the 
US. Congress approved by President 
Abraham Lincoln on July 2, 1862, which 
gave rise to the broadening of the scope 


a certain looseness 
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of the educational opportunity in higher 
education together with research and 
the extension of services to the general 
public. 

The advances made by the University 
of Illinois, as the land-grant institution 
of the State of Illinois, are well known 
throughout the institutions of higher 
education, especially as its unprecedent- 
ed growth and achievement in educa- 
tional instruction and research. 

We, of Illinois, are proud of our uni- 
versity and that its further development 


in educational fields will be a contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the people: 


Whereas the 68 land-grant colleges and 
State universities in the 50 States and 
Puerto Rico will observe in the academic 
year 1961-62 the centennial of the signing 


of the Land-Grant Act by President Abraham 


Lincoln (July 2, 1862), and 

Whereas Jonathan B. Turner, a prominent 
farmer of Jacksonville, III., and onetime pro- 
fessor at Illinois College, was a pioneer in 
the development of the concept and an in- 


fluential leader in the movement which 


brought about passage by the Congress of 
the United States of the Land-Grant Act, 
and 

Whereas the Land-Grant Act in the 100 
years since its enactment has inspired and 
broadened the American tradition of educa- 
tional opportunity and has enlarged the 
scope of higher education, in instruction, 
research, and in the extension of its services 
to the general public, and 

Whereas the University of Illinois, which 
was established under the Land-Grant Act, 
has brought far-reaching benefits to the 
economy of the State of Illinois, to its civic 
and cultural growth, and to the well-being 
of its citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the 72d Gen- 
eral Assembly, That the State of Illinois 
hereby gives official notice to the land-grant 
centennial observance; that commendation 
is given to the University of Illinois, as the 
land-grant institution of the State of II- 
linois, for major contributions through 
teaching, research, and service since its open- 
ing on March 2, 1868; that the people of N- 
linois during the period of the centennial 
observance be urged to give special atten- 
tion to the benefits to this State and Na- 
tion from all the institutions of higher learn- 
ing and to how those benefits may be con- 
served and enlarged in the period of un- 
precedented growth which lies ahead; and 


that copies of this preamble and resolution 


be forwarded by the secretary of State to 
the board of trustees of the University of 
Illinois with a request that a copy be for- 
warded to the American Association of Land- 
Grant Colleges and State Universities for 
inclusion in the official proceedings of its 
centennial convention to be held in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., November 12-15, 1961. 
Adopted by the senate May 17, 1961. 
SAMUEL H. SHAPIRO 
President o/ the Senate. 
EpWarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Automation and Society 


: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


| OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 8, 1961 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like permission to insert the editorial, 
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“Automation and Society,” which re- 
cently appeared in the Pittsburgh Cath- 
olic, a weekly publication of the diocese 
of Pittsburgh. 

I am sure the Members of Congress 
will be impressed by the interest shown 
by all segments of our society and the 
support that is being expressed daily for 
a program that will assist our unem- 
ployed in securing training which will 
permit them to again take their place in 
our economy by helping them to become 
employable: 

AUTOMATION AND SOCIETY 

What does the employment future look 
like under automation? Consider some of 
the newest devices which the Holland sub- 
committee was told of during ite recently 
concluded congressional hearings on auto- 
mation and unemployment: 


An automatic law clerk gadget, which per- 


forms 7 man- hours of legal research in 
minutes. This machine, in order to get the 
answers to a question involving tax exemp- 
tions, analyzed 400 laws from 50 States, typ- 
ing out in less than 10 minutes all of the 
statutes and case citations involved. 

A phonetic typewriter which automatically 
transcribes from the spoken word. The pres- 
ent model, still imperfect, puts down exactly 
what it hears and therefore is not orthodox 
in spelling. But a union official stated that 
when perfected it could eliminate the jobs 
of 1,500,000 secretaries, stenographers and 
typists. 

An automatic sales clerk which dispenses 
as gente as 36 varieties of merchandise, ac- 
cepts payment up to $5 and gives the cus- 
tomer the exact 

A reading machine that scans and trans- 
mits entire typewritten pages at the rate of 
1,800 words a minute, doing the work of 24 
key punch clerks. 

What will be the impact on employment 
in this country when the trickle of these 
devices becomes a flood? Some idea is 
available from industries where technology 
has already taken over in degrees. 
Union and industrial leaders who testified 
before the Holland subcommittee painted 
this picture: 

From 1950 to 1960 the number of workers 
in factory production in the United States 
fell 10 percent while production rose 43 
percent. 

Railroad productivity rose by 65 percent 
during the postwar period, while employ- 
ment fell by 540,000. Productivity in the 
soft coal industry in this same period rose 
by 96 percent, while employment was falling 
262,700. 

In the steel industry, steel production 
and shipments were almost identical in 
1950 and 1960, yet in 1960 there were 80,- 


000 fewer production workers employed and 


the work week averaged 3.3 hours less than 
in 1950. 

It is estimated that 10,000 computer in- 
stallations will be made in 1961, each af- 
fecting 140 jobs or a total of 1,400,000. 
Twenty-five percent of the jobs affected will 
be eliminated. 

The committee noted that the United 
States is the first nation in the world in 
which the number of productive workers 
has declined while total output continued 
to rise. . 

Does all this mean that automation is 
bad? Of course not. In the Holland com- 
mittee’s words, “* * * automation is the 

of the future. It is the means 


whereby the conquest of natural forces can. 


be opened to the abundant benefit of man- 
kind. Automation is not something to be 
feared and avoided. It 18 something to be 
harnessed and encouraged.” 

But the tendency is to spotlight auto- 
mation’s benefits to the neglect of the 


human problems it creates. Says the Hol- 
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3 If these are reasonable possibilities, then | 
what's the fuss about inflation? An infla- 
2 tion both stimulating and painless begins | 
3 to sound more like a good thing than a bad 
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land committee: “ * the obvious and 
highly publicized advantages of automation 
should not be allowed to overshadow the 
plight of the little man searching for a place 
in a growing economy.” It adds: “Certainly 
a great injury will be inflicted on this gen- 
eration and future generations, if nothing 
at all is done to halt the relentless growth 
of the mass of jobless, rootless, disillusioned 
and frustrated workers displaced by techno- 
logical changes. Workers should not be 
forced to match wits with machines but 
should be given the opportunity to rise as 
high above the moron mentality of ma- 
chinery as their God-given talents permit.” 
As a result of the findings of the Holland 
subcommittee, a bill has been introduced 
(H.R. 7373) calling for federally financed 
programs to retrain unemployed workers in 
new skills.. The bill was reported out of sub- 
committee last week and if approved by the 
Committee on Education and Labor is ex- 
pected to reach the floor of Congress in 
August. Certainly it deserves close atten- 
Automation can be a great blessing. But 
we must make sure that it does not destroy 
the dignity and God-given rights of the 
human beings it is oe to serve. 


More Knowledge Needed of Brazil 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, San Leandro, Calif., a city with- 
in my congressional district is endeavor- 
ing to implement a true people-to-people 
sister city program. 

One of the basic weaknesses in our 
current international relations is a lack 
of knowledge about the geography, econ- 
omy, and secial structure of the nations 
within the international community. I 
believe that when a project such as this 
encourages individuals to make a de- 
tailed study of their international neigh- 
bors, it not only enhances their better 
understanding of the people involved, 
but it lays the foundation for a realistic 
approach to the diplomatic transactions 
between the nations themselves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpdD an editorial from the San 
Leandro Morning News which clearly 
depicts the endeavors of the people of one 
American community in trying to dispel 
ignorance about the great nation of 
Brazil. From the earnestness of this 
study, it may be concluded that when a 
city is finally selected for affiliation, the 
ties between San Leandro and its sister 
city, will be closer and will surely lead 
to a refreshing era of friendship and co- 
operation between the peoples involved: 
[From the San Leandro (Calif.) Morning 

News, July 29, 1961] ‘ 
More KNOWLEDGE NEEDED OF BRAZIL 

Patterns of considerable interest have be- 
gun to emerge during the meetings of the 
San Leandro Town Affiliation Committee and 
several of them pinpoint shortcomings in 


the thinking of residents of the entire United 


States. Attitudes which create a great deal 
of criticism of (North) Americans all over 
the world. 
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The Town Affiliation Committee has been 
meeting for several months with its sights 
set on a South American city and Brazil has 


been under discussion for some time as a 
possible country from which to select our 
sister city. 


Yet at Thursday evening’s meeting there 


seemed to be abysmal lack of knowledge re- 
garding South America in general and Brazil 


in particular. The new capital of Brazil, a 


politician’s dream city of white marble, 
mosiac sidewalks and fountains has received 
wide newspaper and magazine publicity for 
a year or more. Life magazine has been 
running a series of highly informative arti- 
cles about South America. In fact this 
week’s issue has an excellent discussion of 
the races, terrain, and inheritance of the 
southern continent. 

In this one series of articles, a wealth of 
information has been given regarding the 
geographical problems. The bewildering di- 
versity of racial stocks, the political and 
commercial disunity of a land area larger 
than the United States and Canada com- 
bined. 

The 200 million people of South America 
have no common language and live in 20 
republics. Natural barriers in many cases 
have still to be conquered, the high, rocky 
spine of the Andes have divided the east 
and the western section of the continent. 

Impassable and ancient jungles, the 25- 
million-year-old rain jungle for example, 
have stood as a barrier to progress. Brazil’s 
highly fertile plains in Parana state, the 
rich pampas of the Argentine as contrasted 
with the barren sand wastes of the Atacama 
Desert. 

Only 5 percent of land in South America 
is tilled and 14 of her nations derive in- 
come from a single product with their econ- 
omy constantly at the mercy of shifting 
world markets. 

South America has a variety of rich re- 
sources poorly put to use. Brazil has a quar- 
ter of the world’s known iron supply. Chile 
has the largest copper deposit found any- 
where. Venezuela is the world’s largest 
exporter of oil. Bolivia sells 15 percent of 
the world’s tin. However, there is one lack 
in natural resources, South America has lit- 
tle coal—the one mineral so essential to the 
growth of a modern economy. 

A few hours of serious reading can ac- 
quaint anyone with the staggering social 
and economic problems of Brazil and South 
America. 

We do not think that a mere desire to 
affiliate with a Brazilian city is enough. 


We think that all committee members 


should promptly begin studying the country. 
If books and articles needed for better 
knowledge of Latin America are not avail- 
able at our library they should be obtained 
with all speed. In view of the U.S. need for 
understanding South American countries we 
think that San Leandrans in general and 
particularly affiliation committee members 
should familiarize themselves with the his- 
tory, culture, social, and economic back- 
ground of Brazil and South America. A 
special South American section in the 
library would place material at the finger- 
tips of all interested persons. 

A request for this special information 


center will be made by Chairman Robert 


Hintz but it must be read by committee 


‘members if San Leandrans are to profit 


from affiliation with a Brazilian city. 

San Leandro’s sister city must be chosen 
with care and not with speed. Our relation- 
ship with this city must be based upon 
sound knowledge, we cannot afford a failure 
in view of the disturbed world situation. It 
has been pointed out that San Leandro has 
a great deal to offer another city, this is true 


but South American cities and people have 


much to offer North Americans. We must 
approach these cities with humility and an 
open mind and a desire for sincere coopera- 
tion on every level. 
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The “sister city” relationship should pro- 
ceed with care, obtaining knowledge of the 
country and its people, a careful awareness 
of South Americans’ wid underlying 
mistrust and resentment of the United 
States. The program is one of great po- 
tential, an unity to dispel the oom 
plaint that “The United States mae ignored 
and neglected us.” ‘ 

Actions not words will count. Words have 
been cheap in South America ever since the 
time of Spanish conquistadors. Leaders 
have made promises which have not been 
kept. San Leandro in selecting a sister city 
has an opportunity to prove to one city and 
possibly to all South America that the peo- 
ple of the United States are interested in 
them, by learning about their country, by 
remem that our Latin neighbors have 
their pride and are in a position to offer us 
a fair exchange of spiritual and cultural 
values. 

There is an opportunity to combat the 
term “imperialist” and to dispel forever the 
illusion that the United States is a nation 
of aggressive, money-mad, uncultured, un- 
couth and spiritually impoverished individ- 
uals. This means the acquisition of knowl- 
edge and broader horizons for everyone is a 
necessity. 


The Socialists Believe Federal Medical 
Aid Is Socialist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for those 
who claim that we who oppose Federal 
medical aid unfairly term it socialistic, 
I call attention to an editorial, which I 
include herewith, from the Wall Street 


Journal: 
Goop rox A LAUGH 


Some of our best friends are Socialists: In 
fact, they’re shouting Socialists with whom 
we've broken many an argumentative lance. 
But the clash of convictions is good-natured; 
we always agree that socialism is what we're 
talking about, whatever name it may go by 
in the political marketplace. 

Just the other evening, we were discuss- 
ing “socialized medicine.” Our friends didn’t 
flinch at the phrase. No, it was agreed that 
once the Government began taking care of 
the health of some of the people, political 
pressure ultimately would require the Gov- 
ernment to minister to all the people. Any- 


thing short of that would be rank social 


injustice. 

In the course of our amicable debate, it 
was decided that the essential elements of 
socialized medicine (or whatever polite name 
the politicians gave it in the beginning) 
would be compulsory coverage, regardless 
of individual wish or need, and necessary 
Government control of the huge outlays of 
public money required by such broad cover- 
age. Sooner or later, the Government would 


have to supervise hospitals, nursing homes 


and medical practitioners—anything and 
anybody handling the public business. 
There was a footnote to our argument a 
couple of days later, when one of our friends 
called to ask if we'd seen what Welfare Sec- 
retary Ribicoff had said in Washington. 
Testifying in behalf of the administration’s 
plan to provide medical care for 14 million 
elderly Americans under social security, Mr 
Ribicoff was hotly indignant that anyone 
should call the scheme “socialized medicine.” - 
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Why, the Secretary said, he personally had 
reviewed the plan and removed “all the ele- 
ments which could be called socialistic.” It 
gave our Socialist friend a good laugh. 


Piloting on Inland Waterways 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday; August 9, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, traffic on 
our inland waterways continues to be an 


important part of our commercial trans- 


portation system. 

To fully benefit from the real potential 
of our inland waterways, however, there 
is a need for adequate and constantly 
updated policies. This relates not only 
to modes of transportation, but also laws 
and regulations affecting personnel, in- 
cluding pilots. 

Today, I was privileged to receive from 
a Wisconsin constituent a letter out- 
lining problems in this field. 

To give my colleagues in the Senate 
and particularly the members of the 
Labor Committee—the benefit of these 
ideas, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the letter printed in the Appendix of 


the REcorp. 


There being no obj ection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the oon. 
as follows: 

Hon, ALEXANDER WILEY, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Being a constituent of yours of 
the great State of Wisconsin and the village 
of Trempealeau, I feel that I can depend upon 
you and your honorable colleague, Senator 
PrROxMIRE, to look into the subject matter 
of this letter. 

Iam a licensed pilot on the Inland Water- 
ways System, and a part of the vast water 

system of our country. As a 
matter of fact, it is my livelihood and that 
number 
of them fellow Republicans 

SUBJECT 1 


Senator. I respectfully request you to look 
into the situation whereas the personnel 
manning the vessels that comprise our water 
transportation system are not covered by 
the laws of the land which call for a 40-hour 
workweek. Certainly we are taxpaying bona 
fide citizens and it seems deplorable that we 
should be excluded from the coverage of the 
laws of the land of the country. 

Fortunately, I am employed by a company 
with a union contract. The job requires a 
man to work 84 hours a week. We receive 
1 day off for each day we work, so we aver- 
age out to 42 hours a week. 

It seems companies with union contracts 
and fair wages have no protection against 
ratecutting, so they are unable to compete 


with firms exploiting their help. Some of 
them give one-half day off, many of them 
no time off at all, working their help 84 


hours a week. The water transportation help 
has no protection under the 40-hour work- 
week law. Some of the companies seem to be 
forcing conditions to where they were 30 
years ago. Under these conditions the only 
help available is roustabouts and alcoholics 
that drift from job to job. Fair competition 
is good, but hardly think this could be called 
fair. If this is allowed it will cause at least 
a 25-percent reduction in the labor force 
and much lower wages. This will hurt the 
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economy of the country when it can least 
afford it. The minimum wage law was ex- 
tended to cover marine personnel. Then 
why not the 40-hour workweek? 
SUBJECT 2 
Why shouldn’t diesel vessels operating on 
the inland waterways require licensed offi- 


_ Cers and be under the inspection and juris- 


diction of the U.S. Coast Guard marine in- 
spection. 

Years ago it was necessary to enact ma- 
rine laws governing the inspection and op- 
eration of vessels, also requiring them to 
have licensed and competent officers. Those 
laws were enacted when steam and sail 
were the only motivating power. A diesel 
engine wasn’t dreamed of. Those laws 
which are extremely antiquated, which cover 
steam and sail only, are still in effect. 
Ninety-five percent of the vessels operating 
are diesel today, and according to those 
ancient laws, are not under marine juris- 
diction. The Coast Guard has realized the 
need of amending those laws and endeavored 
many times to have them amended. The 
action has been beaten down by lobbyists 
and the influence of the operating com- 
panies and of diesel engine manufacturers. 
Vessels are operating daily on the rivers 
without licensed and competent officers. In 
fact most of them are. They are transport- 
ing huge amounts of. tonnage, many times 
the amount carried by steam vessels op- 
erating when the laws were enacted. This 
situation is glaringly deplorable to most 
of us. These vessels are carrying cargo and 
have crews aboard and should by all means 
be covered by marine laws and carry licensed 
Officers. Would it not be a terrible.situa- 
tion if the ships at sea were not governed 
by marine inspection and jurisdiction, and 
not be required to carry licensed officers? 
One must have a license to drive a truck, 
an auto, or airplane, then why not a pilot 
or engineer on a vessel carrying crews and 
transporting up to 40,000 tons of cargo. On 
the rivers, rules of the road and navigation 
are constantly violated and ignored, in many 
cases because the incompetent men operat- 
ing the vessels are simply unfamiliar with 
them. It requires years of experience to 
become eligible for a license and become a 
competent officer. Yet vessels are operating 
today with so-called officers who have a 
bare minimum of experience, thereby en- 
dangering life, limb and property. 

Needless to say, there would be a great 
opposition by the companies to action in 
the Legislature on the conditions outlined 
above. However, it is past time for fairness 
and democracy to prevail. 

Senator a great number of competent 
Officers and personnel on the waterways 
have become extremely perturbed because 
of the conditions outlined in this letter, 
and a concentrated effort is being made to 
present the facts to our respective Repre- 
sentatives and Senators in Washington. 
We feel it is high time for the above situa- 
tion to be rectified and we have full con- 
fidence that you and your colleagues, who 
govern our land, can and will endeavor to 
bring about a halt to the flagrant abuse of 
your constituents by the select few who are 
responsible for the situation outlined in 
the subject matter of this letter. 


_A Suggestion, Mr. President 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, as the ad- 
ministration continues to lead us into a 
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period of ever-expanding Federal pro- 
grams, thinking people across the coun- 
try finds itself in today. Their fears 
and hopes are refiected in the mail I 
receive, in newspapers, in articles, and 
conversations. One of the best expres- 
sions of this concern appeared in the 
following editorial from the Hartford 
Times of August 3: 7 
A SUGGEsTION, Mr. PRESIDENT 
We think President Kennedy has an op- 
portunity and an obligation now to review 
the nonmilitary items of his budget and cut 


— 


them back. The Hartford Times believes 


that the American people do not want or 
need all of the social-economic spending pro- 
grams that have been submitted to Congress 
by the President simultaneous with military 
demands that will consume almost 60 per- 
cent:of the Federal income. 

Those who assume that we can afford both 
an enlarged, diversified and strengthened 
Military Establishment and the uplift in- 
herent in subsidies, grants-in-aid, and the 
race for the moon can hardly oppose a raise 
in Federal taxes. And that, we believe, is 
unnecessary at this time. 

Reducing nondefense expenditures to off- 
set an emergency request for some $5 billion 
more in national defense is-in itself stub- 
bornly difficult. As Arthur Kroek pointed 
out recently, some $18.9 billion of that non- 
defense spending is considered politically 
uncontrollable. That means not enough 
Members of Congress have the courage to 
wield the knife on programs such as public 
assistance grants to the States, appropria- 
tions for foreign aid development loans and 
grants, veterans’ pensions and other benefits, 
agricultural subsidies, and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The Eisenhower budget set a level of $15.1 
billion for such Federal “housekeeping” func- 
tions as agency upkeep and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. This 
is regarded as “controllable” spending. The 
Kennedy administration has added to this 
the costs of the antirecession program and 
$435 million for NASA to meet the public 
clamor for speed in the space race. And the 
total additions amount to several billions of 


dollars. 


Here are some of the curbs that might find 
prevailing support at this time —even 
among those who support the affected pro- 
grams, their objectives, and the demonstrat- 
ed need for them: 

Rigid economy in depextinienta? and agen- 
cy disbursements, established and enforced 
by Executive order. Postponement of the 
legislation for added Federal educational 
grants and loans of $2.5 billion and to start 
the numerous smaller spending programs 
with which the President has deluged Con- 
gress. A halt or stretching-out of the 820 
to $40 billion project to land a man on the 
moon. A percentage cut in “watchdog” au- 
diting of foreign aid appropriations of nearly 
$51 billion in the Kennedy budget for mili- 
tary and directly related programs, and ef- 
fective presidential discipline of the wasteful 
interservice rivalries which still exist. 

After an indecisive and ressive 
start, Mr. Kennedy has regained the initia- 
tive in the “contest of wills” between the 


United States and the Soviet Union. His 


requests for more defense money and spe- 
cific authorization for manipulating man- 
power have been granted with unusual 
unanimity and speed in Congress. But he 
has proposed neither the deferment of his 
nondefense spending programs nor upward 
tax revisions to pay for them. We think this 
is wrong for at least two reasons: : 

First, it goes against the grain of reason 
to insist that this or any society can eat its 
cake and have it too; can commit added 
billions for an “all-front and indefinite war“ 
against Russia, expand the money role of 
the Federal Government in civilian affairs, 


and hang it all on an “expanding tax base.” 
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Second, a hopeless campaign to achieve 
basically 
at the wrong time, is prejudicial to the goals 
and will defer a later achievement of them. 
We are thinking now particularly of aid to 
education. 

We may find that a continuation of the 
wage-price spiral will go on pushing up the 
costs of defense, making a tax increase un- 
available under any circumstances. Oer- 
tainly in that event our nondefense com- 
mitments should be held to a minimum in 
every conceivable way. 

Mr. Kennedy could dramatize his own in- 
augural appeal for “sacrifice” by making one 
of his own—the sacrifice of objectives that 
are more politically than economically viable 
in the present world crisis. 


What's Russia Doing About Civil 
Defense? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROMAN c. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now, President Kennedy and 
other responsible officials of our Gov- 
ernment have been trying to arouse our 
Nation to a better understanding of why 
we must develop an adequate civil. de- 
fense program. | 

I am including in the Recorp today an 
excellent article which appeared in the 
August edition of the Air Force and 
Space Digest, which shows so graphically 
how the Soviet Union has been preparing 
its people since as early as 1920. 

I hope this article will contribute to- 
ward the present discussion and will help 
impress upon the American people that 
as individuals they should not wait until 
either the Federal or State Government 
moves in this program, but rather should 
determine what they themselves can do. 

Recently, I included in my newsletter 
a brief note that the Office of Civil De- 
fense had prepared an excellent “do-it- 
yourself” booklet on constructing bomb 
shelters. 
almost 1,000 of my constituents have re- 

quested copies of this booklet through my 
office to date. This indicates that there 
is a growing awareness among the people, 
but I fear that this awareness has not 
been developed among the great masses 
of people in the United States. 

There is no question in my mind that 
an adequate civil defense is just as much 
a part of our overall strategy for the de- 
fense and survival of freedom as all other 
military developments. Should the Rus- 
sians be foolish enough to start world 
war III. the Kremlin, in its appraisal of 
the possibility of ultimate victory, un- 
doubtedly will take into consideration to 
what degree the American people are 
prepared to survive nuclear attacks. I 
am convinced that the risk of the Soviets 
attempting a surprise attack would 
diminish in direct proportion to our sur- 
vival preparation—particularly if the 
Russians know that the American peo- 
ple are so thoroughly prepared for a nu- 
clear attack that the vast majority of our 
citizens would survive. | 


sound socioeconomic goals, but 


I am inspired by the fact that 
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This article refutes, to a great extent, 
claims frequently made by sophisticates 
in our country that we Americans are 
unnecessarily fanning war hysteria. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
Wuart's Russia DornGc DEFENSE? 

(By Leon Gouré) 


Russia has devoted considerable attention 
to civil defense preparedness. Here is an 
authoritative report on the Soviet program 
in this area as it emerges from recent publi- 
cations within the U.S. S. R. 


BACKGROUND 


Soviet leaders have been concerned with 
civil defense since the early 1920's. They 
have at various times embarked on extensive 
civil defense training and construction pro- 
grams. Between 1935 and 1959, six mass 
civil defense training programs were insti- 
tuted. During World War II, when such 
training was compulsory, 137,000,000 persons 
are said to have taken the 28-hour civil de- 
fense course. During the second World War, 
the Soviet population had considerable expe- 
rtence in shelter life. The importance of 
civil defense as a factor contributing to Sov- 
iet war readiness has been stressed by the 
top marshals of the Soviet Union and has 
been discussed by ministers of defense at 
party congresses—although Premier Khru- 
shchev has made the point that Russia, 
because of its size and industry dispersal, is 
less vulnerable to astack. than western coun- 
tries. 

Soviet manuals stress that civil Ae 

Must protect the population against all 
types of weapons: conventional, chemical, 
bacteriological, nuclear. The threat of the 
socalled ABC weapons, which are termed 
“means of mass destruction,” has been espe- 
cially stressed since 1954. 

Must provide important industrial, admin- 
istrative, and other vital_installations with 
the ability to continue their operations “un- 
der condition of attack from the air.” 


Must be based on the mass participation 


of a trained population and must be able to 
deal quickly with the damage and casualties 
from an attack. 


ORGANIZATION 


Soviet civil defense .organization works 
through the national, territorial, and local 
administrations and the economic institutes. 
The small full-time professional staff, which 
was headed until recently by a first deputy 
minister of internal affairs (MVD), develops 
operational and organizational systems and 
conducts research.. Full-time staffs at the 
republic, territory, regional, district, and city 
levels direct the work of formations and 
groups organized on the bases of existing 
services and volunteer teams. The forma- 
tion of civil defense units according to a 
prescribed table of organization is compul- 
sory for all republics, provinces, counties, 
cities, districts, factories, collective and state 


farms, large institutions, and large public 


buildings and apartment houses. 

In a Soviet city there are 11 different civil 
defense services—medical, shelter, decon- 
tamination, and so on—headed by the mayor 
and a civil defense staff. This organization 
is duplicated on the district level and in 
large industrial installations. On the lowest 
level, in apartment houses and farms, there 
are the so-called volunteer self-defense 
groups, each containing eight specialized 
teams—medical, shelter, firefighting, and 
other duties. A group of about 48 persons 
is organized for every 500 residents or more. 


‘The units in urban centers are to be supple- 


mented by special rural formations and mili- 
tary or militarized units which come to the 
assistance of the cities following an attack. 

According to a West German writer, So- 
viet Premier Khrushchev has claimed that 
22 million persons, or 10 of the en- 


tire population, now serve in civil defense 
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groups. This could be a * rather than 
an actuality. 
TRAINING 

The Soviet authorities have been insist- 
ing on the importance of training the entire 
population in civil defense. Since 1955, 
three compulsory training programs for all 
persons over 16 years of age have been com- 
pleted. In 1955 there was a 10-hour pro- 
gram, from 1956 to 1958 a 22-hour program, 
and in 1959 a 14-hour program which 
stressed practical civil defense work. A new 
18-hour program has now gone into effect to 
stress practical work in postattack opera- 
tions. The “training programs familiarize 
the population with the nature of modern 
weapons and their effects, teach them to use 
individual means of protection and how to 
behave in shelters, and instruct them in 
first aid, firefighting, decontamination, and, 
in rural areas, veterinary assistance to farm 
animals. 

All training is conducted in small groups 
at places of employment, apartment houses, 
or farms. According to Soviet press reports 
the training has been uneven, lagging espe- 
cially in rural areas, and at times has been 


only perfunctory, but constant efforts are 


made to improve its quality and to check its 
effectiveness. 


SHELTERS, OTHER PROTECTION 


There is little information available on 
actual construction of shelters by the Rus- 
sians, although general information on So- 
viet shelters exists in abundance. 

While the Soviet population made use of . 
a variety of shelters during the Second World 
War, few of these would be suitable for 
present conditions. to Soviet 
civil defense literature, the requirements of 
a modern Soviet shelter are: 

That it have a fire-resistant roof and be 
capable of withstanding the thermal radia- 
tion of a nuclear explosion. 

That the roof be below the surface of the 
earth and provide a sufficient attenuation 
factor for fallout radiation. Soviet stand- 
ards on permissible radiation levels are on 
the whole similar to those of the West: 
Fifty roentgens is considered to be the limit 
of permissible immediate doses; 100 roent- 
gens is an outside permissible cumulative 
dose over a relatively short period of time. 

That the roof be capable of withstanding 
the collapse of the above, the at- 
tentuated blast wave of a nuclear 
and direct hits by small or medium-caliber 
high explosive and incendiary bombs. 

That it have at least one emergency exit 
with a tunnel, located so as not to be buried 
under debris. 

That permanent shelters in likely target 


weapon agents and of blast wave, and be 
equipped to allow relatively iong-term 
occupancy. 

Soviet manuals describe a wide variety of 
shelters: Heavy detached shelters, detached 
shelters, subways, basement shelters, field 
and emergency shelters. Only deep under- 
ground shelters, according to Soviet sources, 
can survive near the ground zero of a nuclear 
explosion. Such heavy detached shelters are 
built as tunnels with reinforced concrete 
walls and have space for upwards of 150 per- 
sons, filter-ventilators, steel airtight double 
doors, food and water storage, toilet facilities, 
communication equipment, and possibly 


chemical air purflers and bottled oxygen. 


Another heavy detached type is similar to a 


frequent! in 
Soviet literature is the so-called “layer” or 
“pit” type. This shelter has a roof of one 


— 
ſꝛ — 
areas be capable of hermetical sealing against 
| seepage of chemical-biological-radiation 
| 
— 
forced concrete walls and roof, designed to 
rr withstand probably 200 to 300 pounds of 
pressure per square inch. Such shelters may 
be two stories high and have equipment 
similar to that in the deep underground 


covered with a of earth; which may be 
several feet thick. It is supported by con- 
crete or brick pillars or internal walls which 
divide the shelter into compartments. Such 
shelters are partially or completely under- 
ground and will probably withstand in excess 
of 100. pounds of pressure per square inch. 
They will also be equipped with double doors, 
filter ventilation units, toilets; water, and 
other such necessities. These shelters may 
have space for from 150 to several thousand 


‘Or more thick slabs of reinforced concrete 
layer 


persons. 
Some Soviet leaders have indicated that the 

Soviet Union intends to make extensive use 
of subways as shelters. There are subways 
in operation in Moscow and Leningrad. This 
year the Kiev subway will begin operations. 
These subway systems are fairly deep. The 


Moscow one could shelter, on lower plat- 


forms and in tunnels, from 1 to 2 million 
persons or 20 to 40 percent of the city’s 
inhabitants. 

The Soviet basement shelter is a special 
area of the basement of an apartment house 
or public building designed to meet certain 
specifications. It has a roof of reinforced 
concrete, supported by steel or reinforced 
concrete beams, capable of withstanding the 
collapse of the building above. It is fire- 

proof, completely underground, and capable 
of being hermetically sealed. Its basic equip- 


ment includes airtight double metal doors of 


the bulkhead type, a filter ventilation unit, 
one or more emergency tunnels, toilets, water, 
heating, telephones, and possibly bottled 
oxygen. Depending on the building, it may 
occupy the entire basement or only part of 
it. It is divided by interior walls into com- 
partments. The recommended capacity of 
such a shelter is 100 to 150 persons. It may 
be designed to withstand between 10 pounds 
pressure per square inch and 100 pounds 
pressure per square inch. According to So- 

viet manuals, such a shelter would be ex- 
pected to survive the blast “at some dis- 
tance” from ground zero. 

In addition, Russian publications speak of 
field and emergency shelters, mostly of the 
fallout type and usually less permanent. 
They are to be built by the population when 
the Soviet Government announces 4 threat- 
ening-situation” alert. These would consist 
of various types of earth-covered trenches, 
dugouts, galleries, or tunnels in mountain 
sides. Their walls would be made of precast 
concrete, wood, metal . or other 
handy materials. 

These shelters are to be built in both 
cities and rural areas, but especially the lat- 
ter. They would hold from 25 to 60 persons, 
perhaps have heating and a simple ventila- 
tion system but not water. They 
may or may not have metal doors. For the 
most part they do not appear to be designed 
for long-term occupancy. Shelters of this 
type can be built in 1 day or less provided 
the necessary material is available. If the 


general public, bade there has been wide 
training in their uses. 
EVACUATION 


In 1959 Soviet liverature began to men- 


— 
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will also be evacuated to shelters outside the 
cities. Nevertheless, the authorities at pres- 
ent still appear to plan to leave a part of the 
“productive” elements of the 9 in 
the cities. 

With civil defense in Wind. Soviet city 
planners have recommended measures to re- 
duce population density in large cities, Civil 
defense requirements are to be incorporated 
in the development of new amen districts or 

POSTATTACK 

Present Soviet civil defense plans call for 
large-scale rescue and evacuation operations 
in the disaster zone immediately after at- 
tack in order to give prompt aid to casualties 
and limit damage. The disaster area is to be 
reconnoitered by teams equipped with radio- 
logical and chemical detection equipment, of 
which the Soviets have a considerable variety. 
Following this, first aid, firefighting, rescue, 
and decontamination teams move in. Man- 
power will be provided by surviving civil de- 
fense formations, special rural and military 
formations, and civil defense units from other 
cities, as well as mobilized citizens who are 
at hand. Only regular civil defense units 
will have radiological equipment and chemi- 
cal detection kits. Rescued persons will be 
evacuated to uncontaminated areas where 
mobile or stationary decontamination and 
medical units will take care of them. Food 
and other essential supplies are to be pro- 
vided by special civil defense service teams. 

It is evident that this system would be 
effective only in a zone of partial destruction. 
In the zone closer to ground zero, intensity 
of destruction, high rate of radiation, and a 


probable firestorm would prevent timely res- 


cue of persons not adequately sheltered. 
Those in surviving shelters are apparently ex- 
pected to be able to wait until mene 
reach them. 

The extensive Red civil defense program 
does not appear to have either greatly re- 
assured or greatly alarmed the Soviet citi- 
zenry. The program has been in effect for 
a number of years. The Russian people had 
considerable experience with such programs 
in the second World War period. And the 
Soviet citizen is used to cOmpulsory train- 
ing courses and so-called “voluntary-com- 
pulsory”’ participation in varied government 

schemes. 

In sum, Russia is engaged in a serious, 
energetic civil defense program—one that 
makes a major contribution to her overall 
strength. 


The Commonsense of Conservatism Is 
‘Spreading 


EXTENSION or REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER | 


OF TEXAS . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the basic 
foundation of conservatism is just com- 
monsense—the urge to return to those 
principles of thrift and individual free- 
dom which created this Nation and upon 
which it has become great, strong, and 
powerful. Because conservatism is 
basically good commonsense, we find a 
rekindled interest in consefvative prin- 
ciples throughout America. The follow- 
ing interesting observations in an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor should be food for thought for those 
who are continuing to beat the drums 
for more Federal spending, an enlarged 
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Federal Government, further invasion of 
the rights of the States and the people: 


CONSERVATISM ON THE Rise?—AN INTIMATE 
MESSAGE FROM THE MIDWEST 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

Recently while partaking of the warm hos- 
pitality of the Milwaukee Journal, there was 
the usual exchange of questions and in- 
formation. The Journal's genial chief 
editorial writer, Paul Ringler, asked: “Do 
you find in your wanderings much validity 
for the claim that conservatism is on the 
rise in this country?” 

I said that it was my impression that this 
was so. He asked for specifics. I cited recent 
TOWER and GOLDWATER speeches where I had 
seen audiences more enthusiastic than usual. 
When businessmen hammer their dinner 
tables in response to a speaker’s remarks, 
this is something for an off-election year. 
In fact, when businessmen respond like that, 
it would be something for any year—includ- 
ing a presidential campaign period. 

Then I cited visits to several college cam- 
puses, where a number of youngsters had 
come up to me to discuss politics—and where 
the evidence of conservative leanings was 


stro 


ng. 
But,“ came the question from another 
editor, “couldn’t it be that the conservatives 
merely are more vocal than they were?” I 
had to admit this might be so. 

Later, on reflection, I remembered that I 
had left out some other specifics. I recalled 
that I had been in several student eating 
places where I had overheard conservative 
talk (anxiety over excessive spending, etc.) 
that would have to be considered spon- 
taneous. And I had talked to several profes- 
sors along the way who had volunteered the 
information that conservatism was gaining 
ground on campus. These professors did not 
necessarily share their students’ sentiment. 

Prodded by the editors’ questions I decided 
to make a few more inquiries. What, for 
example, would the onetime Wisconsin Pro- 
gressive leader, Philip La Follette, have to 
say about this? Said Mr. La Follette, who 
certainly couldn’t be accused of wanting to 
forward the conservative movement in 
America: 

“I have noted it among young people ap- 
parently in the age group of 21 to the late 


thirties. They are beginning to wonder who 


is going to pay for all this aid and assist- 
ance—not just abroad, but right here at 
home.” He continued: 

“I’m not saying they are correct, but I 
have noted it: I get up to the university 
area a lot (the University of Wisconsin is 
fairly close to my law office), and I hear 
them talk. And I have n and I hear 
them talk. 

“I distrust the comments on this subject 
from the normally conservative people or 
the normally progressive people. These 
younger people aren’t necessarily conserva- 
tives. They are just concerned about who 
is going to support the people at the upper 
end of the line and the people at the lower 
end of the line. They’re asking, ‘who is 
going to pay the bill?’ 

“In their view it is a nice dinner, but who 
is going to pick up the check?” | 

An interesting answer, this time from a 
Republican, came from the son of Mr. Re- 
publican, himself, Robert A. Taft, Jr.: 

“In my trips around the State and to col- 
leges I can’t say that I really have seen an 
upsurge of conservatism. But I think there 


is increased feeling everywhere and particu- 


larly among young people of both parties 
that inflation has to be checked. They feel 
that we must watch our spending or we're 
heading for a bust. 

“Young Republicans at colleges are organ- 
izing and speaking up more than before. I 
think there was a feeling among Republican 
students of being ashamed to state their 
views. This definitely is changing. For ex- 
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ample, at Antioch College there is a Young 


Republican group that certainly is willing to 
stand up and be counted. And Antioch has 
been a place that has been known for its 
liberalism.” 

There were a lot of other answers. But 
these seemed to be the most interesting, an 
expression from a onetime Progressive and 
from a Republican in very good standing— 
comments that, when analyzed could well 
be saying about the same thing. 

Ils conservatism on the move? This may be 
a moot point. But there does seem to be evi- 
dence of more concern with governmental 
spending, particularly among the young peo- 
ple of both parties. 


Hood River County, Oreg. 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
rent issue of the Oregon Grange Bulle- 


tin carries an extremely interesting and 
informative article on Hood River 


County, Oreg. As the article points out, 


‘this area boasts a diversified economy 


as well as outstanding scenic and rec- 
reational attractions. I invite my col- 
leagues to read the article and to visit 
Hood River County in the great Pacific 
Northwest: 
Hoop RIvER COUNTY, OREG. 
(By Earl Moore) 

Looking out to the south end of Hood 
River County you can see Mount Hood, Ore- 
gon’s highest mountain, which rises to a 
height of 11,245 feet above sea level. It is 
from its streams that most of the water comes 
to irrigate the crop grown in Hood River 
Valley. 

The first white men to visit this valley 
were the Lewis and Clark expedition in 1805, 
but trappers and fur traders soon followed, 
passing through on their way to the Wil- 
lamette Valley. 


LAND SETTLED 


The Nathaniel Coe family were the first 
permanent white settlers, filing on a dona- 
tion land claim in 1854. This claim was 
located where the city of Hood River now 
stands. Other settlers followed shortly after 
and the records show Nathaniel Coe to be 
the first planter of fruit trees in this locality 
in 1855. But, it was not until about 1900 
that fruit production became a major enter- 
prise, although E. L. Smith had planted a 
30-acre commercial orchard in 1876. 

Irrigation was pioneered in Hood River 
Valley by Frank Davenport,and the Farmers 
Irrigation Co. put the first unit of its system 
into operation in 1897. There are now six 
other irrigation districts in addition to the 
Farmers, irrigating a total of 19,000 acres. 
Irrigation was one of the major develop- 
ments of the valley, thereby insuring the 
success of the fruit industry as it is now 
known to our customers in many parts of 
the world. 

INCOME DIVERSIFIED 


The income of Hood River County has 
been nearly equally divided between timber 
and agriculture for many years. The lum- 
ber industry dates back to 1861 when Peter 
Neal built and operated the first mill on 
Neal Creek at a site a short distance from 
where the Pine Grove Grange hall is now 


located. In the heart of Hood River Valley 


picture. 
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at Dee, shortly after 1900 the Oregon Lum- 
ber Co. began operation of a mill and log- 
ging camp. This has been the major lumber 
operation in the county over these 60 years. 
A few years back the Oregon Lumber Co. 
holdings were purchased by the Hines Lum- 
ber Co., which also has a hardboard plant at 
Dee, using waste material such as slabs, bark, 
and sawdust from the mill to manufacture 
hardboard. This plant is in continuous op- 
eration employing 250 people. 

Of the 242,000 acres of forest land in the 
county, 65 percent is Federal, 23 percent pri- 
vate, and 12 percent county owned. Hood 
River County has one of the few county for- 
ests in the United States. The nearly 30,000 


acres of county forest is managed by the US. 


Forest Service through a 99-year cooperative 
agreement. On a sustained yield program, 
the national and county forests are yielding 
42 million feet annually, county forest’s av- 
erage annual cut is 3.2 million feet at pres- 
ent, but the county yield will be several 
times this amount 30 or 40 years hence, a 
large share of the county land being cut- 
over or brush land that has a new crop of 
timber growing on it. At such a time as 
this land comes into full production it will 
mean much more to the economy of Hood 
River County. 


FRUIT IMPORTANT TO AREA 
Apples and strawberries were the fruits 


that built up the reputation of Hood River 
Valley as a fruit producing area. The Clark 


seedling strawberry was in high produc- 
tion for many years, many carloads being 


shipped each year for about a 50-year period, 


1890 to 1940; in 1930 at the peak of produc- 
tion 975 acres were in strawberries. These 
berries for many years were grown mostly 
for the fresh market, Clark seedling being 
one of the finest shipping berries ever grown. 
With the coming of World War II and the 
shortage of harvest labor, the berries all 
went out and for a number of years no 
berries were grown commercially, but at pres- 
ent there is a small acreage of cannery ber- 
ries in production with the better growers 
getting yields of 5 to 10 tons per acre. 


The Spitzenberg apple, which helped to 


make Hood River famous in the fruit mar- 


kets of the world, is fast fading out of the 
At one time the Spitz was second 
in volume only to the Yellow Newtown, Hood 
River’s old standby. Red Delicious have been 
increasing in popularity and production for 
many years and in a few years the big Red 
Delicious may be the major variety grown 
in the valley. | 


PEARS PROVE PROFITABLE 


In agriculture, it is interesting to note 
how things beyond our control influence pro- 
duction trends. Hood River Valley has a 
very good example of this in fruit. In 1919 
the acreage of pears in the county was very 
small, but extreme cold temperatures in De- 
cember 1919, killed many apple trees and 
this started a trend of pear planting that is 
still continuing. Pear production has been 
larger than apple output during the past 
year and Hood River Valley has the largest 
production of Anjou pears of any district in 
the world, with our Apple Growers Associa- 
tion marketing the largest block of Anjou 
pears in the country. 

The Lambert cherry is another of the 

e high quality fruits grown in Hood River 
by many growers. Although the acreage is 
small, Hood River Lambert cherries are often 
found topping the market in eastern term- 
inals 


Bartlett pears are also a major crop, a 
normal crop being: about 20,000 tons, of 
which about 10,000 tons are processed in 
Hood River by the Apple Growers Association 
cannery and shipped out as canned prod- 
ucts.. A small of Bartletts are 
packed for the fresh market and the balance 
goes to outside canneries. 
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PEACHES PURCHASED LOCALLY 


Peaches are also grown in a small way 
and in recent years the Red Haven variety 
has been planted with some very fine fruit 
of this variety being produced, which are 
sold largely in the Portland and local mar- 
kets 


Livestock and field crops account for only 


5 percent of the agricultural income in the 


county, but there are some farm 
that have consistently stayed with this type 
of farming for many years and are quite 
successful. 

One of the recent developments in the 


handling of apples and pears has been the 


bulk or tote-bin method. Bins that will 
hold 20 to 25 bushels of fruit are used to 


pick in and are handled with tractor fork- 


lifts in the orchard, with mechanical han- 
dling at the and storage plants 
thereby handling the fruit with less bruising 
and eliminating a large amount of hand 
labor. 

While about 75 percent of the fruit in 


Hood River is marketed cooperatively 


through the Apple Growers Association, 
there are still several very successful inde- 
pendent fruitgrowing and shipping firms in 


the valley. 


The Hood River Pomona Grange Master, 
Walter Wells, is the head of a very success- 
ful family fruit operation that grows, stores 
and packs, delivering packaged fruit at the 


door of retail markets in Portland and cen- 
tral Oregon. Walter started in the early 


twenties and at one time in the early years 
of his operation, sold apples and cider house 
to house from The Dalles on out through 


central Oregon. This operation has ex- 


panded over tne years until at the present 
they operate around 200 acres of orchard 
and a packing plant with cold storage of 
100,000-box capacity (which was designed 
and built by the home crew). Delivery of 
a larger percentage of this fruit is to Port- 
land or central Oregon by Wells & Sons 
trucks. 

Wells has very good helpers that have 
grown up with the operation such as sons, 
Gowland and Bill, with son-in-law, Lorn 
Magnusen; this being truly a family opera- 
tion where all members of all the families 
lend a hand at it. 


CHAMBER HONORS WELLS 


At the chamber of commerce awards ban- 
quet this year an award was given to Walter 
in recognition of outstanding orchard oper- 


ful orchard operation has been built up 
with a marketing program at the same time, 
with a reputation for good fruit so that they 
have been able to supply the same customers 
year after year for many years. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull 


ations in Hood River, where a very success- | 


boy, but this doesn’t need to happen in 


Hood River Valley since it is one of the fin- 
est recreation areas in Oregon. From skiing 


or winter sports on the slopes of Mount 


Hood to boating and water skiing on the 
Columbia River, with all the mountains, 
lakes, and good fishing streams between, you 
need look no further for the finest recreation 
in the world. 


The National Lottery of Poland 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 9, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out to the Members of this 
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distinguished senior 
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House the national lottery of Poland. 
This lottery was not established by the 
Communists, for lotteries in Poland are 
traditional— they date back to 1808. 

The Communist Government of Poland 
operates the national lottery in much 
the same way as do the governments of 


other nations. In 1960, gross receipts 


came to $53 million. The government 
profit was close to $17 million. 

Actually, most Communist Govern- 
ments are not prone towards lotteries. 
Only a few of the Communist Nations 
utilize them. Of those European Na- 
tions not operating lotteries, the over- 
whelming majority are Communist. 
The reason is quite simple—the Commu- 


nists frown on gambling as being fri- 


volous and undesirable in what they call 
the new Socialist man. This is just an- 
other manifestation of human individ- 
ualism that the Communists refuse to 
recognize—we are in rare company. 


Cape Cod Conservatism: A Reality 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 
Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 


greatly honored and thankful for the 
Privilege accorded me on Monday, Au- 


gust 7, to attend, with some of my dis- 


tinguished colleagues of Massachusetts 
and the Congress, the signing of the bill 
relating to the preservation of the beau- 
ties and most attractive features of Cape 
Cod 


As the author of H.R. 6720, which 1 


introduced on April 8, 1957, in the 85th 
Congress, the first bill looking toward the 
proper conservation and development of 
Cape Cod presented to the Congress, I 
am naturally gratified that this legis- 
lation has finally been enacted into law. 

The bill had bipartisan support, and 
several of my most distinguished col- 


leagues of the Massachusetts delegation 


and of the House worked and cooperated 
wholeheartedly to make this legislation 
a reality. 

Our great and beloved President him- 
self and his colleague at the time, our 
Senator from 
Massachusetts, Senator LEvEeRETT SAL. 
TONSTALL, introduced this basic measure 
in the Senate, and my valued and dis- 
tinguished friends and colleagues, Con- 
gressmen Epwarp P. BoLanp, THomas P. 
O'NEILL, and HAstincs introduced 
appropriate measures in the House. 

Congressman Kerry, who represents 
the Cape Cod district, labored very ably 
and tirelessly in behalf of the bill. The 
able and distinguished gentleman from 
Texas, Congressman J. T. RUTHERFORD, 
and the outstanding members of the 
House National Parks Subcommittee, as 
well as the able, distinguished chairman 
of the Interior Committee, the gentle- 
man from Colorado, Congressman 
Wayne N. ASPINALL, and the gentle- 
woman from Idaho, Mrs. Gracre Prost, 
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whose Public Lands Subcommittee did 
much of the initial work last year, ren- 


dered most valuable contributions in 


working out some of the perplexing prob- 
lems that developed. Our colleagues on 
the Senate side also made unstinted con- 
tributions in behalf of the bill. 

It was especially gratifying, in the 
most practicable sense, considering the 
difficulties and circumstances, that the 
bill for the most part takes into account 
the rights of private property owners and 
various communities on the cape, as well 
as the rights and interests of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

On the whole, I think it can be said 
that the bill, as enacted, represents about 

as fair and just a compromise as was 
possible in the light of the very various 
interests that were involved. 

In a matter of this kind, where the 
broader, long-time interests of the people 
as a whole must be served, it is virtually 
impossible to please everyone concerned, 
but I think that this particular bill has 
gone a long way in that direction and, 
to say the least, leaves a minimum of 
dissatisfaction. 

I earnestly hope that the Department 
will carry out and administer the project 
provided by the bill in such a way to 
insure the conservation and most suit- 
able development of one of the Nation’s 
— cherished areas—our beloved Cape 


Mongolia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


| OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of Outer Mongolia is one that 
points up once again the lack of prin- 
ciple and continuity in our foreign pol- 
icy. I have been attending the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union Conferences for 
the past 7 years. At every one of these 
conferences and at every Council meet- 
ing in the spring, the Communists have 
presented resolutions urging the admis- 
sion of Outer Mongolia into the Union. 
We fought back, with the full approval 
of our State Department. We said re- 
peatedly that if this province, because 
it cannot qualify in any way as a nation, 
were admitted, we would walk out. We 
persuaded the British and others to 
stand with us and we accomplished the 


purpose of our State Department and 


our Government. This September we 
will appear at Brussels. When this ques- 
tion is brought up again we may well 
find ourselves with the rug pulled out 
from under our feet by our own Govern- 
ment. If this were to happen, we would 
look ridiculous to our allies and absurd 
to our opponents. 

The following article by Mr. George 
Sokolsky gives a brief sketch of Outer 
Mongolia and its peoples. The article 
also calls attention to the fact that Mr. 


Owen Lattimore is now in this Province, 


undoubtedly as an agent of the U.S. Gov- 
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ernment, because it has proved impos- 
sible for any ordinary citizen or Con- 
gressman to get a passport to travel 
there. 
MONGOLIA 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Cut out of China or Siberia or Turkestan, 
whichever you choose, is Mongolia. The 
Mongols have played a curious role in his- 
tory, suddenly emerging to significance in 
the 12th century and conquering much of 
Europe and Asia and then receding to a 
small, insignificant collection of tribes. 
Genghis Khan, who brought the Mongols to 
power was born in the region of Lake Baikal. 
He married the daughter of the chief of 
Karakorum, where he established his capital. 
Then he subdued the whole of Mongolia. 

In 1211, he began to conquer North China 
and in due course took the entire country. 
He also moved westward and conquered Tur- 
kestan and the great cities of Khiva, Samar- 
kand, and Bokhara. Thus, Genghis Khan 
not only possessed military power but he ac- 


- cumulated great wealth. He then moved 


into Persia, the Caucasus and Russia and into 
India. 

Having conquered so much of the world, 
he returned to Karakorum in 1224 and set 
himself up as a great ruler, but he did not 
live long. 

Modern Mongolia is a large country of 
1,367,000 square miles, but fts population is 
small, 2,500,000, and it is likely to remain 
small because much of Mongolia consists of 
the Gobi Desert, a land which is useful for 
cattle and horse grazing but for little else. 

When China became a republic, Mongolia 
was divided into two parts, Outer and Inner. 
The latter part, closer to China, attracted 
many Chinese, who introduced Chinese 
methods of agriculture. Urga was the capital 
of Mongolia and I have been on the Kalgan- 
Urga Road in my day. It is a land without 
any excitement. 

It is to be noted that although the Chinese 


are often referred to as a Mongoloid people, 


they are not Mongols; nor are the Japanese. 
In fact, the Mongols are closer to the Turkish 
tribe called the Uigurs, who ultimately 


showed up in Hungary and Finland. 


Since the Russian conquest of the Amur 
region by Muraviev-Amursky in 1858, Russia 
has sought to conquer the whole of Mon- 


golia and Turkestan. One of the earliest 


wars fought by China against Russia was over 
the Ili region of Turkestan. The Amur, 
which became the dividing line between 
Siberia and China also establishes the his- 
toric fact that the Maritime Provinces of 
Siberia are more Chinese than Russian 
territory. 

There is no natural line between 
Mongolia and Siberia dr Mongolia and Turk- 
estan. Therefore, the same people are to be 
found in all these areas. Some of these 
people are still Shamanistic in religion; most 
of them are Moslems. The Mongols, up to 
the conquest by Soviet Russia, were Lamais- 
tic Buddhists; that is, they took their religion 
from Tibet rather than from China. And, 
as in Tibet, an unusually large number of 
men and women were monks and nuns, and 
therefore celibates, thus keeping the popu- 
lation small, averaging about two per square 
mile. 

Undoubtedly, this has changed somewhat 
under the Communists, who do not believe 
in religious restraints. Increased popula- 
tions, however, can only produce famine, as 
the land is not suited for the production of 
food and there is little or no mineral wealth. 
Some oil has been found in Chinese territory 
adjacent to Mongolia, but it is not economi- 
cally significant. 

Mongolia is now a state, a satellite of So- 
viet Russia, functioning as an independent 
Communist country under the Soviet system. 

Owen Lattimore, an American who lived in 
Tientsin and is very influential in the State 
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Department, is one of the very few Ameri- 
cans who knows Mongolia. He is in that 
country now, although how he got a pass- 
port to go there or what he is doing there 
is not known—except that Lattimore's 
presence in Mongolia synchronizes with the 
State Department’s activity in favor of 
getting Mongolia into the United Nations. 
Neither Red nor Nationalist China sup- 
the idea of a separate Mongolia, which 
historically is a part of China. The ad- 
mission of Mongolia into the United Nations 
is a State Department trick to divert atten- 
tion from the admission of Red China. It is 
not attracting favorable support in Asia, al- 
though Soviet Russia is pleased with the 


idea. 


A Savings Banker’s View of Income Tax 
Withholdings on Interest Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received many letters opposing the 
proposal to withhold taxes on the in- 
terest accruing to savings deposits and 
the tax on dividends. Much of the op- 
position has been emotional. Many peo- 
ple complained that this innovation was 
an intrusion and that the redtape neces- 
sary to obtain a refund would be bur- 
densome and intolerable. The propo- 
nents of the proposal believe that a great 
amount of income would be derived from 
this source. Not knowing of any facts 
to the contrary, I could not refute the 


argument that many taxpayers are not 


declaring the interest on their savings. 


A letter from Henry P. Sutphen, Jr., 


president of the American Irving Sav- 
ings Bank of 335 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y., was so informative that I believe 
that my colleagues and the readers 
should have the benefit of his viewpoints. 
The most impressive fact gleaned from 
Mr. Sutphen’s letter was that approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the savings accounts 
range from $1 to $2,500, and that the top 
interest figure upon which taxes would 
be payable would be only $87.50 per 
annum. 

It appears from the information con- 
tained in the letter that the revenue to 
be derived would be insignificant, and 
the difficulty in obtaining refunds would 
be oppressive to the taxpayer. It is 
likely that many taxpayers from whom 
the taxes would be deducted from the 
bank would be either unaware of the 
right to obtain a refund or would over- 
look the opportunity to obtain it. This 
information, in my opinion, is one of the 
most forceful arguments I have received 
against the proposal to withhold taxes 
from interest payments on savings ac- 


counts and on dividends. 


The letter follows: 
AMERICAN IRVING SAVINGS BANK, 
New York, N.Y. August 3, 1961. 

Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SANTANGELO: As the Representa- 
tive of the 18th Congressional District in 
which our office at 8lst Street and First 
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Avenue is located, I would like to take this 
opportunity to express to you our views on 
two tax proposals which are currently under 
consideration by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, i.e., the withholding tax on in- 
terest and dividend payments and the cor- 
porate income tax on mutual savings insti- 


- tutions, such as this bank, and savings and 


loan associations. At this point, let me 
emphasize that we are fully aware of the 
necessity for the Government to collect as 
much in taxes as is possible under present 
tax laws and, further, that it is highly prob- 
able that additional taxes must be raised 
at a later date, as was intimated in the ad- 
dress of the President last week. 

Regarding the withholding tax on interest 
and dividend payments, it goes without say- 
ing that individuals should report interest 
on savings deposits in their tax returns and 
it is our beilef that the great majority com- 
ply with the law. This proposal, however, 
will penalize a large number of depositors 
of small means by imposing a tax on their 


savings accounts where no income tax may 


be payable because of insufficient income. 
To illustrate, this bank as of June 1, 1961. 
had 72,866 savings accounts on its books of 
which 50,527 or 69.3 percent were in amounts 
ranging from $1 to $2,500. This group had 
on deposit with us an amount equalling 161, 
percent of our total deposits. The interest 
which would be paid on the top figure of 
$2,500 would amount to only $87.50 per 
annum. It is not unreasonable to assume 
that the great majority in this group are 
not subject to tax. Although a claim for a 
refund may be made, the delay in processing 
millions of such claims would result in the 
small saver being deprived of the use of his 
money for an indefinite period of time. This 
withholding, consequently, is not in the same 


category as withholding on salaries where 


consideration is given to total income from 
such a source as well as the number of 
exemptions which can be claimed. We have 
no information on these other factors which 
are taken into account in the tax calculation. 

A further important objection to this 
withholding proposal is the heavy expense to 
institutions as well as to the Treasury De- 
partment in the administration of such a 
measure. The details in handling claims for 
refunds in themselves would appear to be 
very large in view of the many individuals 
and tax exempt organizations involved. It 
has also been reported in the press that those 
who are not taxable could file exemption 
certificates. The burden, both on the banks 
and the Treasury Department, in keeping 
track of these certificates would seem to be 
a staggering one. 

All of the savings banks have cooperated 
wholeheartedly in the voluntary campaign 
instituted by the Treasury Department dur- 
ing the past year or so for the reporting of 
such interest. It would be wise to continue 
this voluntary effort. 

Turning to the proposed corporate income 
tax on mutuals and savings and loan as- 
sociations, the imposition of such a tax 
would seriously affect the ability of the 
banks to continue paying current dividend 
rates, on the one hand, or, on the other 
hand, to maintain an adequate surplus and 


reserve position for the protection of de- 


positors. As you know, the only function 
of a mutual savings bank is to act as the 
depositary for the savings of individual peo- 
ple, and to reinvest these funds at the best 
return available in the market. The type 
and quality of these investments is strictly 
regulated by State laws pertaining solely 
to savings banks, and the types of services 
which can be offered to depositors is also 
strictly controlled by law. A further impor- 
tant factor is that, being a mutual organ- 
ization, a savings bank can provide adequate 
reserves for its depositors only by retaining 
sufficient earnings after dividends, with no 
outside capital being available to margin 


A6225 
growth. A commercial bank, however, per- 
forms the function of financing business of 
many kinds and it can also offer under the 
law other services which are forbidden to 
savings banks. Further, it has access to the 
capital market to sell stock to provide for 
growth. 

Being a specialized thrift institution, a 
savings bank pays out a high percentage of 
its earnings in dividends or interest pay- 
ments, so that the saver can receive the 
highest possible return consistent with 
safety of principal. You may be interested 
to know that over the past 5 years this bank 
has paid to depositiors in interest over 87 
percent of its earnings. During this period, 
we have paid the highest rate permitted by 
the regulations of the Banking Department 
and we have also maintained the same per- 
centage of reserves to deposits. 

We have made some calculations as to the 
effect of an income tax in our position, based 
on the assumption that the regular corporate 
tax of 52 percent after interest payments will 
be levied on the balance of earnings. It 
would be necessary to reduce the interest 


rate by one-half of 1 percent in order to add 


to surplus and reserves the same percentage 
of deposits as we now do. If the present 
interest rate should be maintained, it 
naturally would reduce the addition to sur- 
plus and reserves by over 50 percent, or from 
approximately $800,000 to $400,000, an 
amount which is very nominal in relation 
both to our total assets of $200 million and 
to our interest payments to depositors of 
$6,500,000 annually. 

It is highly probable that the imposition 
of such a tax would result in either a dim- 
inution of the protection from losses af- 
forded to depositors by our present surplus 
and reserve positions or a reduction in the 


experience, the latter would lessen the 
amount of savings channeled to savings 
banks, which, in turn, would lessen the 
amount of our funds which could be in- 
vested in mortgages. The latter outlet, as 
you know, is the major investment media 
for savings banks. 

In greater or lesser degree, all savings 
banks would be similiarly affected. We do 
not feel that the lack of such a tax creates 
a tax inequality with commercial banks, 
thereby resulting in unfair competition. 
The latter perform a completely different 
function than do savings banks and con- 
sequently offer much broader services to the 
public and are well compensated for so 
doing. 

I trust that you will excuse the length of 
this letter, but the issues are complicated 


and important. The imposition of either of 


these proposals would be very detrimental to 
the small savers, the housing industry, and 
consequently the national economy. | 
Very truly yours, 
Henry R. SuTPHEN, Jr., 
President. 


Against Peacetime GI Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a letter from a young man which 
really buoyed up my spirits. Ronald 
Dobrunz minces no words in expressing 
himself simply and forthrightly. It is 
indeed heartening to have this expres- 
sion from a young man who, I am sure, 
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loves his country and wants to see it 
prosper under free enterprise and a 
maximum of opportunity for the indi- 


vidual. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous 
consent, I insert the text of the letter in 


the REcorD: 
Peoria, ILL. , August 6, 1961. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN MicHEL: The news- 

paper reported that a GI bill for peacetime 
veterans is moving through the legislative 
process. I would like to go on record as 
being firmly against such legislation. 
The United States has long provided indi- 
vidual freedoms and economic opportunities 
for its citizens. It is the privilege and the 
duty of each citizen to protect this country 
from those who would destroy the American 
way. To me, serving in the Armed Forces 
means much more than the opportunity to 
receive a free handout from the Govern- 
ment. Serving means an opportunity to pro- 
tect those free institutions which I hold 
dear. 

It is my opinion that the moral strength 
of this country and our willingness to fight 
against communism will continue to decline 
as long as we continue to place our emphasis 
on the free handouts and the other material 
benefits which we can squeeze out of the 
Government. 

I served as a peacetime veteran in Japan. 
Since I am now attending evening college at 
Bradley University, I would probably receive 
substantial benefits from this legislation. 
Nevertheless I strongly urge you to vote 
against this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
RONALD C. DoBRUNZ. 


The State Master’s Comments 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 7, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 

the attention of my colleagues the fol- 
1 comments of Mr. Elmer McClure, 
State master of the Oregon Grange, on 
the proposal to provide hospitalization 
insurance under social security. These 
comments appear in the current issue of 
the Oregon Grange Bulletin, dated Au- 
gust 5, 1961. As the column points out, 
Oregon’s Grange has been on record in 
support of this approach to the problem 
of medical care for our older citizens for 
several years. 

The article follows: 

THe STATE MASTER’s COMMENTS 
(By Elmer McClure) 

The Anderson-King bill, calling for extend- 
ing the social security program to provide 
health insurance for our retired citizens, is 
_ having tough sledding in the Senate com- 
mittee despite the preponderance of evidence 
to support such legislation. 

Last year the White House Conference on 
Aging, despite all-out efforts to prevent such 

action, recommended medical coverage under 
social security as the No. 1 need of the Na- 
tion’s older citizens. 
Medical coverage under social security was 
one of the leading campaign issues in the 
presidential election and President Kennedy 
has personally given strong support to this 
legislation since it was first proposed. 

The special Senate Committee on Aging 
has found that “most people over 65 do not 
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marketplace as well as a place for ton- 


get the medical care services they require.” 

Even a recent public opinion poll by one 
of the Nation’s most accurate pollsters shows 
public sentiment heavily in favor of the 
program. Yet, Congress delays and Wash- 
ington political observers feel that the bill 
will not pass this session unless strong-sup- 
port for it is rallied at the grassroots level. 

The American Medical Association is the 
chief opponent of this program despite per- 
sistent evidence that many doctors through- 
out the country, who treat older people and 
therefore have personal contact with the 
problem, favor medical coverage under so- 
cial security. Most doctors recognize that 
independence is essential to maintaining 
the dignity and morale of older people. All 
too often this hard-won financial independ- 
ence is completely swept away from older 
people by a single illness. Skyrocketing 
medical and hospital costs make even a rou- 
tine illness a catastrophe for our senior 
citizens. | 

The cold, hard fact is that 55 percent of 
all older persons had cash incomes of less 
than $1,000 in 1959. In that same year, av- 
erage hospital bills for this age group were 
around $700. Since that time hospital costs 
have continued to race skyward but there is 
no evidence that income in this group has 
increased appreciably. 

The Kerr-Mills program, passed by the 
last session of the Congress, calls for par- 
ticipation by the indiivdual States and, as 
of this date, more than half of the States 
have failed to pass any companion legisla- 
tion that would enable their retired citizens 
to receive aid from this source. The legis- 
lation passed by the Oregon State legis- 
lature will give only a very limited amount 
of help in this age group. 

The Oregon State Grange has been on 
record in favor of broadening the social 
security program to provide medical cover- 
age for several years and I am again writing 
Oregon’s congressional delegation asking 
them to give all possible aid to the Ander- 
son-King bill. I urge all subordinate and 
Pomona Granges to take similar action. 

It might be well to recall to mind that 
the social security program is self-financing 
and therefore is not a drain on the Nation’s 
Treasury. The Anderson-King bill provides 
for an increase in social security taxes to 
pay for the broadened coverage provided in 
the bill. 

Our senior citizens are in dire need of this 


legislation, our people want it, the adminis- 


tration wants it, the majority of Congress- 
men and Senators say they want it—so why 
should it be bogged down in a congressional 
committee? 


Barbershop: A New Supermarket 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
savings banks sell life insurance, drug- 
stores sell hardware, meat markets sell 
toys—the trend of America is to develop 
bigness and eliminate inconvenience for 
the consumer, especially the housewife. 
One of the newest approaches to concen- 
trated salesmanship are the “barbera- 
mas” which have been developed by an 
enterprising man, Richard W. Stephan. 
An article contained in the San Diego 
Union, I believe, explains clearly the new 
approach. Barbershops now will be a 
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sorial perfection: 
BARBERS MARKET STEPHAN WarES. 
(By Carl Plain) 

If Richard W. Stephan can turn ho 0. 
America’s will serve as minia- 
ture supermarkets for the sale of his men’s 
grooming aids. 

Stephan, 51, is president of Stephan Co., 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. A genial salesman with 
a broad Boston accent and a build to match, 
he is out to improve the professional flair 


and incomes—of barbers throughout the 


land. 

With the help of barbers, he expects to 
make a sizable dent in the U.S. male cos- 
metic market, estimated at $439 million a 
year. He is persuading the tonsorial artists 
to display self-service racks of Stephan’s 
products. The barber can double his monéy 
by selling a rackful of merchandise which 
costs him $16.25. By so doing, he can help 
himself—and Stephan Co., too. 

Although the Stephan plan of marketing 
consumer goods through barbershops was 
not introduced until last June, the firm’s 
sales climbed to $2.55 million in 1960 from 
$2,064,901 the year before. Stephan fore- 
casts a $1.5-million jump this year, with a 
proportionate rise in earnings from 1960 net 
of about $155,000, or 46 cents a share on the 
363,750 shares outstanding. 

Growth potential in this unique program 
is attracting considerable investor attention. 
Stephan Co. made an initial public offering 
of 150,000 shares at $4 each last October 27. 
Lately, the stock has been trading around 
$19.50 in the eastern over-the-counter mar- 
ket. An American Stock Exchange listing is 
due next month. 


FATHER FOUNDED BUSINESS 
Stephan is the last born of 11 brothers 


and sisters. His father, K. H. Stephan, a 


German immigrant who ground barber tools 
and surgical instruments, founded the fam- 
ily business in 1897 and built it into a $5- 
million-a-year complex of barber, beauty, 
electrical, cutlery, and sports goods by 1929, 
when a $900,000 loss in the stock market 
eg nearly wiped him out. He died in 

Young Richard and his mother picked up 
the shattered remnants of the business in 
1938. 

“I told mother that as long as we had the 
hair tonic, we didn’t need to worry,” Dick 
Stephan recalls. ‘The assets in the business 
were under $2,000 and I had just $1.78 in my 
pocket. I delivered $28.38 worth of merchan- 
dise to one of the old accounts and asked for 
cash. ‘If you don’t pay me now,’ I said, 
you're not going to get any merchandise, 
because I don’t have any money to buy the 
bottles.“ 


The customer came through and the busi- 


ness was on the recovery road. Stephan 


gradually expanded it, selling exclusively to 


Barbers. Well off by 1952, he moved from 
Boston to Fort Launderdale to fish, golf and 
relax. After 1½ years, he turned his energies 
back into the business. 


PLANTS LOCATED IN THREE CITIES 


“I got tired of loafing,” he explains. “I 
wanted to get back to work.” 

Today, the company has plants in Worces- 
ter, Mass.; St. Louis and Fresno. Al- 
though corporate and sales offices remain in 
Fort Lauderdale, Stephan virtually runs the 
business from his briefcase. He’s on the road 
39 weeks a year. 

He is in San Diego this weekend for the 


‘second in a series of “Barberamas” which the 


firm is presenting for barbers in 12 USS. 
cities. The programs feature educational 
pointers on haircutting, shop — and 
all-around service. 

Stephan sees no limits to the progress that 
Stephan Co. and barbers, working together, 
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range by 1966 and earnings rising 


1961. 


can achieve. He claims most other national 
producers-distributors of hair 
have antagonized barbers by going into com- 
peting retail store channels. He declares, 
„We'll never do that, and the barbers nnow 
it.“ 

Until last year, when Stephan Co. 
out with 7 new items in 11 — 
about 86 percent of its sales were in one 
ſtem— hair tonic—known within the com- 
pany as the bottle of gold. Professional-size 
bottles of various preparations still account 
for the bulk of the business, but sales of 
retail items are moving up steadily. Future 
introductions may include deodorant and 
shave cream. 

Looking ahead, sees the com- 
pany’s sales climbing to the $16-$18 million 
in the 
same ratio, with some increase in dividends 
from the present 10 cents quarterly. As of 
now, he says, there appears to be no need for 
additional public financing before 1965. 


Curiosities in the Arms Buildup 
_ EXTENSION OP REMARKS 
OY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


| OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the diversified problems drawing 
congressional attention at this time, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert into the 
Recorp a series of editorials, all of which 
are clear and concise and do not require 
my elaboration. 

They represent the type of grassroots 
thinking that is found throughout the 
country but is thoroughly lacking and 
desperately needed here in Washington, 
especially within the inner sanctum of 
the administration. 

I. insert in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune entitled 
‘Curiosities in the Arms Buildup,” an 
article from Chicago’s American by 
Columnist Henry J. Taylor, Dillon: A 
Crow Guarding Corn,” and an editorial 
from the Chicago Sun-Times, “Red 
China Is Moral Issue“: 

[From the Chicago Tribune] 
CURIOSITIES IN THE ARMS BUILDUP 

Walter Trohan of our Washington bureau 
quotes Adm. Arleigh Burke as saying after 
his retirement as Chief of Naval Operations 
that Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, personal mili- 
tary adviser to President Kennedy, tried and 
failed to sell his doctrine of primary em- 
phasis on conventional warfare to two sets 
of chiefs of staff. 

“Now,” remarked the admiral, he has suc- 
ceeded im selling it to a lieutenant, junior 
grade.” The reference was to President Ken- 
nedy, who held that rank in the Navy in 
World War II. 

This ancedote does point to some very 
curious things in Mr. Kennedy’s call for a 
buildup of arms and men to meet any chal- 
lenge Khrushchev may present over Berlin. 


First, Mr. Kennedy used to lament what hne 


called America’s missile lag in relationship 
to Russia. During the campaign last year he 


deplored his estimate that America should 


be “second best.” Even after his election he 
made mournful reference in his state of the 
Union address to “the wasteful duplications 
and timelag that have the 
whole family of missiles.” 0 
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But now that Mr. Kennedy is President 
and can presumably do something about this 
sad state of affairs, he isn’t interested. Most 
of the 3½ billion in additional defense ap- 
propriations he is being voted is to be used 
to put additional ground Army divisions in 
the field and to arm them with conventional, 
nonnuclear weapons. This is doubly puz- 
zling because the inspired stories now com- 
ing from Washington present the improbable 
thesis that NATO is already stronger than 
the prospectice enemy. 

Again, his personal adviser, General Taylor, 


who has apparently sold him on the old 


fashioned doctrine that infantry 18 still 
“queen of the battlefield,” is on record pub- 
licly as saying that the United States pos- 
sessed ten times the nuclear retaliatory power 
required to wipe out any potential enemy. 

His testimony to this effect was given 
before the House appropriations subcom- 
mittee for defense and was released by that 
body May 9, 1959. Yet, when General Taylor 
retired that same year, he was still bleating 
that the Nation’s need, despite its over- 
whelming capacity to obliterate an attacker, 
was for “balanced forces” —i.e., more ground 


His book, “Uncertain Trumpet,” was an 


Army. 
| appeal for return of the army to the place 


of chief of the Nation’s defense forces. From 
an officer who has been, for 4 years, Army 
Chief of Staff, the thesis could not be con- 
sidered unexpected. 

The Kennedy administration's response to 


Admiral Burke’s tart comment is that the 


shift in defense plans and the switch in em- 
phasis to conventional forces had been in 
the making months before Taylor was re- 
called to active duty. Perhaps so, but the 
general has been around in an advisory ca- 
pacity since the Cuban invasion flop 6 weeks 
after Kennedy took office, and the Kennedy 
program would seem to follow his exact 
prescription. | 

There is, not unnaturally, widespread fear 
of nuclear war. Indeed, it is Khrushchev’s 
chief stock in trade. He plays on it endlessly. 
The Kennedy buildup seems to assure h 
that, if there is a showdown over Berlin, he 
is invited to participate in a limited, non- 
nuclear war, in which the United States is 
content to fight, not to exterminate Soviet 
imperialism, but to maintain the status quo 
in a circumscribed area. 

This would seem to be Korea all over again, 
and on no better terms for the United States. 


From the Chicago’s American, Aug. 4, 1961] 
DILLON—A Crow GUARDING CORN 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 
—— of the Treasury is intended 
the watchdog of the Nation’s money- 
He greatly affects our taxes, which 
cost us more than we pay for our food. 
He is the No. 2 man, after the Secretary of 
in the President’s Cabinet. 

But the New Frontier requires a free- 
spender, not a watchdog, in the Treasury 
post. And when C. Douglas Dillon asked 
for the place the day was won. Dillon guard- 
ing our money is like leaving a crow to guard 
the corn. 


Once a banker and later the second in 
command in the State Department under 
President Eisenhower, the public and our 
newspapers pictured Dillon in the watchdog 
image 


Yet, he was as welcome to the New Fron- 
tier as the ace of spades is to a gambler. 
For the truth ts that, able as he was in many 
ways, Dillon was a fountainhead for spend- 
ing in the State Department. 

He repeatedly counfounded the Treasury 
Department specialists—who are among the 
most competent people in the entire Gov- 
ernment—Maurice H. Stans, the then Di- 
rector of the Budget, and other caretakers 
appointed to protect the taxpayers. 
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SOFT SURRENDER ON TARIFFS 


He did so by what many regarded as soft 
surrenders in tariff talks, by loose foreign 


blocked abroad. In fact, the Treasury’s 
present Secretary continually battled many 
of his own State Department colleagues who 
urged more prudence. 

President Kennedy did not “suck in“ Di- 
lon, as is sometimes reported. He simply 
knew his man. In their preliminary discus- 
sion the President-elect was absolutely 
aboveboard, frank and fair with Dillon in 
every respect. It was Dillon who sought the 
job. Why? Because he was determined to 
stay in Washington; it is as simple as that. 

Accordingly, when testifying before the 
Senate-House Pinance Committee in behalf 
of his own confirmation, every word Dillion 
said had the watchdog tone. He stated: 
“Everything we do depends on having a 


sound economy, which, in turn, means a 


sound fiscal system.” He called a balanced 
budget “essential for national security.” He 
stated that our colossal debt should be re- 
duced, thereby relieving the taxpayers’ 
burden of more than $8 billion a year to 
carry it. * 

WATCHDOG QUITS WATCHING 

Promptly thereafter the taxpayers’ watch- 
dog quit watching. Dillon had not been on 
— 90 days before he announced that 

esident Kennedy’s vastly increased budget 
deficit from added spendings “is not a cause 
for alarm.” Dillon forecast an even bigger 
deficit in the next fiscal year. “This, too,” 
he said, “will be entirely appropriate.“ 

All this might be largely Dillon’s own 
affair. But it is not his affair alone, because 
his background can mislead taxpayers into 
assuming that a determined and prudent 
hand holds the Treasury's tiller to help de- 
feat programs which would rob us through 
wasted revenue and inflation and push us 
further toward the welfare state to which 
the new administration is committed. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 


From the Chicago Sun-Times, Aug. 5, 1961 
Rep Cura Is Morar Issvuz 
Americans who abhor the bloody Red 
China regime—and this meludes the vast 
majority of Americans—will hail President 
Kennedy’s reaffirmation of U.S. opposition to 
seating the Chinese Communists in the U.N. 
At the conclusion of 2 days of discus- 


pledged . 
wan in the U.N., and in the form of further 
military and economic aid. 

There has been a good deal of misunder- 
standing between Nationalist China and the 
Kennedy administration that has needed 
clearing up. There was confusion last month 
over a US. plan to propose adding a seat 
to the U.N. for Red China (in hopes of ma- 


organization while Nationalist China re- 
mained a member). There continues to be 
defeatist talk administration leaders 


among 
on the chances of keeping the Red China de- 
bate off the agenda this year. 
The joint communique which the President 
issued 


ship” 
United States, It said talks between the two 
leaders had been “characterized by a spirit 


of understanding and mutual interest.” 


But the document made plain that the 
United States failed to persuade the Nation- 


of the Nationalist Chinese, for that was ex- 
pected, but because it indicates the admin- 


22 | 
loan agreements and by condoning the enor- 
mous waste in American counterpart funds . 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 4 
| 
sions with Chen Cheng, Vice President and 
Premier of Nationalist China, the President 
| neuvering Peiping into refusing to join the 
It emphasized the deep and lasting friend- | 
| 
alists to withhold a veto of the admission of 
Communist Outer Mongolia to the UN. This 
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istration is unsure of its ability to block Red 
China's admission, and is seeking diversions 
which do not meet the fundamental issues 
Of right and decency that are involved. 

Some U.S. officials fear that a veto of 
Outer Mongolia will endanger Nationalist 
China’s seat by swinging many delegates to 
support of the Communist Chinese 

This may be. But it isn’t a point which 
should be permitted to override other, deep- 
er considerations in this controversy. 


. Red China is an outlaw government. Its 


admission to the U.N. would be a shattering 
blow to the prestige and integrity of the 
world peace organization. The Peiping gov- 
ernment, which openly a doctrine 
of world revolution by violence—atomic vio- 
lence if need be—has been guilty of repeated 
— a against its Asian neighbors. It 
warred against the U.N. in Korea. 

These are factors to be considered by the 
U.N. itself if it is not going to demean itself 
by yielding to Communist bullying. 

The United States has demonstrated—and 
has now reiterated—its opposition to Red 
China’s admission. It should do more. It 
should vigorously assert its leadership to 
strengthen the U.N.’s backbone on the issue. 
It should not descend to international log- 
rolling by offering to trade support for Outer 

a Communist puppet, for support 
for Nationalist China. There is no moral 
justification for such a move. 


* 


Support for H.R. 6725 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


“Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. . Speaker, on May 
1, 1961, I introduced H.R. 6725, a bill to 
assist in the promotion of economic sta- 
bilization by requiring the disclosure of 
finance charges in connection with ex- 
tension of credit. 

This, the Truth in Lending Act, would 
require all persons extending credit to 
another to make full disclosure in writ- 
ing of all finance charges prior to con- 
summation of the transaction, under reg- 
ulations to be prescribed by the Board of 
— of the Federal Reserve Sys- 

m 

In a report to the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on July 18, 1961, the 
Honorable Robert C. Weaver, Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency stated: 

The Housing Agency strongly supports the 
objectives of H.R. 6725, especially because of 
their salutary effect upon mortgage financ- 
ing. We therefore favor enactment of legis- 
lation along the lines of this bill. 


Mr. Speaker, millions of Americans buy 
on the installment plan, which means 
that they need credit. Since this is true 
it behooves the Congress to see that they 
are informed of the true annual interest 


rate and all charges that will accrue as a 


result of this extension of credit. 

I have urged our ed col- 
league from Kentucky [Mr. Spence], the 
chairman of the the Banking and Currency 
Committee, to order hearings on H. R. 
6725 just as soon as possible. 

The American people have a right to 
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privilege before credit is accepted by 
them as a means of obtaining the con- 
sumer goods which make our standard 
of living possible. That applies to all 
extensions of retail credit. 6 


Emphasis on Buildup for Conventional 
Warfare Encourages Khrushchev and 
Endangers the Peace | 


EXTENSION o REMARKS 
‘HON. BRUCE ALGER © 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration is playing a dangerous 
game by making it appear that we will 
in any way weaken our position of lead- 
ership in nuclear military weapons in 
favor of a buildup of conventional weap- 
ons and manpower. We cannot match 
the Communists in a military manpower 
race; they far outnumber us and put no 
value on human lives, so that they can 
sacrifice millions of men to reach their 
objective of world domination. We have 
kept the peace in these past years only 
because the Russians knew that we had 
the power to smash their cities and the 
will to do so if they were so foolish as to 
plunge the world into war. Only this 
fear of massive retaliation will force 
Khrushchev to a reasonable solution of 
world problems. If he is convinced that 
our policy has changed, that we will 
not resort to nuclear weapons in case of 
attack, there is no doubt but that he will 


have the courage to start a war. How 


far the administration is willing to go 
in departing from a policy which is the 
best preventive of war is indicated in 
the following editorial from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune: 
CURIOSITIES IN THE ARMS BUILDUP 
Walter Trohan, of our Washington bureau, 


quotes Adm. Arleigh Burke as saying, after 


his retirement as chief of naval operations, 
that Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, personal mili- 
tary adviser to President Kennedy, tried and 
failed to sell his doctrine of primary em- 
phasis on conventional warfare to two sets 
of chiefs of staff. 

“Now,” remarked the admiral, “he has suc- 
ceeded in selling it to a Heutenant, junior 
grade.” The reference was to President 
Kennedy, who held that rank in the Navy 
Ain World War II. 

This anecdote does point to some very 
curious things in Mr. Kennedy’s call for a 
buildup of arms and men to meet any chal- 
lenge Khrushchey may present over Berlin. 

First, Mr. Kennedy used to lament what 
he called America’s missile lag in relation- 
ship to Russia. During the campaign last 
year he deplored his estimate that America 
should be second best. Even after his elec- 


tion he made mournful reference in his 


state of the Union address to the wasteful 
duplications and timelag that have handi- 
capped the whole family of missiles. 

But now that Mr. Kennedy is President 
and can presumably do something about 
this sad state of affairs, he isn’t interested. 
Most of the $3% billion in additional de- 
fense appropriations he is being voted is to 
be used to put additional ground Army divi- 
sions in the field and to arm them with 
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conventional, nonnuclear ns. This is 
doubly puzzling because the inspired stories 
now coming from Washington present the 


improbable thesis that NATO is already 


stronger than the prospective enemy. 

Again, his personal adviser, General Taylor, 
who has apparently sold him on the old- 
fashioned doctrine that infantry is still 
queen of the battlefield, is on record pub- 
licly as saying that the United States pos- 
sessed 10 times the nuclear retaliatory power 
required to wipe out any potential enemy. 

His testimony to this effect was given be- 
fore the House Appropriations Subcommittee 
for Defense and was released by that body 
May 9, 1959. Yet, when General Taylor re- 
tired that same year, he was still bleating 
that the Nation’s need, despite its over- 
whelming capacity to obliterate an attacker, 
was for balanced forces—i.e., more ground 
army. 

His book, “Uncertain Trumpet,” was an 
appeal for return of the Army to the place 
of chief of the Nation’s defense forces, From 
an officer who had been, for 4 years, Army 
Chief of Staff, the thesis could not be con- 
sidered unexpected. 

The Kennedy administration’s response to 
Admiral Burke’s tart comment is that the 
shift in defense plans and the switch in 
emphasis to conventional forces had been in 
the making months before Taylor was re- 


called to active duty. Perhaps so, but the 


general has been around in an advisory ca- 
pacity since the Cuban invasion flop 6 weeks 
after Kennedy took office, and the Kennedy 


program would seem to follow his exact pre- 


scription. 

There is, not unnaturally, widespread fear 
of nuclear war. Indeed, it is Khrushchev’s 
chief stock in trade. He plays on it end- 
lessly. The Kennedy buildup seems to as- 
sure him that, if there is a showdown over 
Berlin, he is invited to participate in a 
limited, nonnuclear war, in which the United 
States is content to fight, not to exterminate 


Soviet imperialism, but to maintain the 


status quo in a circumscribed area. 

This would seem to be Korea all over 
again, and on no better terms for the United 
States. 


Resolution by Illinois State Legislature 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROLAND v. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 
Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, even 


though the universities and colleges 


throughout the Nation are selective in 


their choice of professors, yet, unfor- 
tunately, nearly all of them strictly en- 


force the rule of age retirement, regard- 


less of their indispensible teaching and 
research value to the educational system. 

Just such a situation confronts the 
University of Ulinois in the case of Dr. 
Andrew C. Ivy, distinguished professor 
of physiology and head of -its clinical 
science department. 

Fortunately, one of the rules of the 


University of Illinois’ provisions in re- 


tention of the services of a distinguished 


professor is by a vote of the board of 


trustees. . 

The board of trustees of the University 
of Illinois will meet in 
August 10, 1961, and the following 2 


will be submitted to them, together with 
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the correspondence herein, implement- | 


ing this request. 

It is fortunate that Dr. David D. 
Henry, president of the University of 
Illinois, is a person of high integrity and 
one of the outstanding administrators in 
the educational field. He holds a high 
place as one of the most distinguished 
educators in the United States. At least, 


we can feel assured that he will give 


this matter his most serious attention 
and, certainly, add to the prestige of 


the university, if it is at all possible to 


recommend the retention of the services 
of Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, in emeritus status, 
so that he can continue his work at the 
university for the public good and the 
advancement of medical science. 

The Illinois State Legislature, passing 
House Joint Resolution 53, attesting to 
his scientific contributions to mankind in 
his continuing studies in the field of 
medicine, to be completed in the future, 
together with specific writings in medical 
research to be compiled and published, 
is indicative of the high esteem in which 
Dr. Ivy is held in the State of Illinois. 

The letter and resolution follow: 

JoLy 16, 1961. 


To: The Honorable Otto Kerner, Governor 
and ex officio member and the members 
of the board of trustees, University of 
Illinois. 

Subject: Emeritus status of Dr. Andrew C. 
Ivy. 

The following suggested recommendations 

are presented in order to implement House 

Joint Resolution 53 (attached), unani- 

mously adopted by both house and senate 

in the 72d session of the Illinois General 

Assembly. 

The board of trustees of the University of 
Tllinois to: 

1. Confer emeritus status upon Dr. An- 
drew C. Ivy, distinguished professor of physi- 
ology and head of the clinical science de- 
partment, to be effective on the date of Dr. 
Ivy’s actual retirement. 

2. Extend Dr. Andrew C. Ivy's tenure in 
his present position as distinguished profes- 
sor of physiology and head of the clinical 
science department, through August 31, 1963, 
on a year-to-year basis, in accordance with 
the existing statutes and rules, made and 
provided, and the requests as set forth in 
Dr. Ivy’s letters (copies attached) to and 
through the office of the dean of the college 
of medicine, dated April 25 and July 18, 
1961, respectively. 

3. Provide in the University of Illinois, 


College of Medicine, internal budget the sum 


of $100,000 or so much as is necessary there- 
of, for the biennium 1961-63, for the opera- 
tion of the clinical science department. 

The above suggested recommendations 
are presented for the objects and pur- 
poses to provide time and a place in order 
that Dr. Ivy shall have the facilities to com- 
plete certain important research and writing 
projects as herewith enumerated: 


First, he is at present engaged with four 


other persons in making a scientific analy- 
sis of the results of giving Krebiozen to over 
4,200 patients with advanced cancer who 
were treated by over 8,000 physicians. The 
average results show that pain relief oc- 


curred in 64 percent and that a decrease in 


the size of the tumor occurred in 33 percent. 


In 870 patients with cancer of the breast, 


the tumor decreased in 48 percent. In 70 


cases of brain tumor in whom either coma, 


semicoma, or mental confusion was present, 
the mind cleared in 80 percent. These re- 
sults will be presented soon to the appro- 
priate officials in Washington, D.C., for the 
performance of a final study. We * 
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keep Dr. Ivy at work so the test in Wash- 
ington, D.C., can be conducted, 
Second, Dr. Ivy is studying the clearing 


of cataract, another supposedly incurable 


disease. He and the doctors associated with 
him have cleared the cataract in 90 percent 
of 30 dogs blinded because of cataract. 
This observation on dogs is now being ex- 
tended to human patients. Twenty-five 
percent of those people who are blind are 
blind because of cataract. This study is too 
important for the prevention of blindness 
to permit Dr. Ivy’s research to come to an 
end by his enforced retirement, 

Third, Dr. Ivy has now studied the cause 
of hardening of the arteries in animals. He 
and his students have found that this dis- 
ease is primarily due to hereditary suscep- 


tibility and to eating too much food con- 


taining cholesterol. If too much choles- 
terol is eaten in the food, the body stores 
the cholesterol because it is more difficult to 
oxidize or burn up cholesterol than other 
foods. Dr. Ivy and his students have during 
the past 6 months discovered a way to de- 
crease the absorption of cholesterol by the 
intestine. Dr. Ivy should be kept on the 
job so that this discovery on animals can 
be applied to human patients. 

Fourth, Dr. Ivy is a world authority on 
peptic ulcer and has written a 1,200-page 
book on stomach and duodenal ulcer. He is 
now looking for the hormone which causes 
the formation of excess acid by the stomach. 
He has discovered a hormone, which stops 
the formation of acid by the stomach. At 
present this hormone is not pure enough to 
use on human patients with ulcer. And 
further research is required to purify it. 

In keeping Dr. Ivy occupied in medical 
research for 2 more years, we are keeping 
on the job a man which a joint committee 
of the general assembly in 1955 called one 
of the world’s great scientists. We are keep- 
ing a scientist at work who is now as pro- 
ductive in medical research as any other 
scientist at the University of Illinois. A 
man who has an active, alert, energetic, and 
productive brain and a healthy body and 
whose goal in life is to help people should 
not be forced to retire. 

Dr. Ivy also plans to write during the next 
few years seven books, the notes and rough 
drafts of which with supporting research 
results are already in existence. The tenta- 
tive titles are as follows: (1) “Physiology of 
Gastro-Intestinal Tract,” (2) “Physiology of 
the Symptoms and Signs of Disease,” (3) 
“Physiology of Hardening of the Arteries,“ 
(4) “The Treatment of Cancer With Krebio- 
zen,” (5) “Search for the Natural Causes of 
the Remission of Cancer,“ (6) “The Treat- 
ment of Senile and Traumatic Cataract With 
Krebiozen,” (7) “The Physiology of the 
Genesis of Premature Aging.“ 


EXISTING STATUTES BY WHICH DR. ws TENURE 


AS HEAD OF CLINICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT | 


MAY CONTINUE ON A YEAR-TO-YEAR BASIS AND 
PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1961-62 


3. (A) Whereas the legislative resolution 
recommends to the board of trustees and 
university administration that the depart- 
ment of clinical science with the undersigned 
as head be continued with the “necessary 
facilities now had and needed”; and 

(B) Whereas the university retirement 
system act provides “that upon the written 
request of the employee and upon certifica- 
tion of the employer, in exceptional cases and 
for substantial cause, retirement shall be 
deferred for a period not to exceed 1 year at 
any one time“; and 

(C) Whereas the undersigned believes that 
the adoption of the resolution by the 72d 
General Assembly of Illinois constitutes an 
exceptional case and a substantial cause 
within the meaning of the University Retire 
ment System Act. \ 

(D) Therefore, the undersigned requ 
that the Department of Clinical Science be 
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continued for 1 year from September 1, 1962, 
through August 31, 1962, and that the “neces- 
sary facilities now had and needed” be pro- 
vided. | 
4. The budget proposed for 1961-62 is as 


follows: 


1. Ivy, A. C. (no salary) $1 
2. Wojciech, Roman (Res. Assoc. Clin. 
Set.) ... - 6,000 


3. Nonacademic salaries: 


E. L. Faler (chief clerk 177 6, 000 
Michael Batina (caretaker 177 3, 600 
Total . 9, 600 
4. Operating expenses-_---......---- 6. 000 
Shall apply for retirement annuity— 
If salary is paid patina. 18, 500 
Total — 40,101 
Yours sincerely, 


A. C. Ivy, Ph.D., M. D., 
Distinguished Professor of Physiology 
and Head, Department of Clinical 
Science 


RESOLUTION OFFERED BY 122 MEMBERS OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS AND 
PASSED UNANIMOUSLY ON May 18, 1961 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 53 


Whereas the 68th (1953) session of the 
Illinois General Assembly did approve House 
Joint Resolution 10 and House bill 823 that 

the appointing of a commission, 
with an appropriation of $10,000 of public 
tax funds, to determine the merits of a 
controversy within the College of Medicine 
at the University of Illinois, regarding a new 
drug Krebiozen, which at that time (1953), 
held out substantial promise of being bio- 
logically active in the treatment and control 
of cancer in patients; and 

Whereas the 68th session of the general as- 
sembly did appropriate public tax funds to 
defray the costs of such investigation com- 
mission, the members of which freely and 
amply gave of their own time and serious 
attention and consideration to this highly 
important matter of examining the evidence 
submitted, relative to the controversy sur- 
rounding the drug Krebiozen; and 

Whereas the investigation commission did 
recommend, in their ad interim and final 
reports, submitted to the 69th session of the 
general assembly, that, “In view of the tre- 
mendous public interest that exists in 
Krebiozen and as to whether or not it has 
any efficacy or beneficial biological activity 
in cancer patients, we hope that means can 
be found to conduct a controlled study until 
the merits of the substance can be finally 
determined: and 

Whereas the 72d session of the general 
assembly affirms the public policy previously 
taken and recommends that further and 
continued testing and research shall be car- 
ried on regarding the drug Krebiozen by the 
drug’s sponsor, Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, distin- 
guished professor of physiology and head 
of the clinical science department, college 
of medicine, University of Illinois, an in- 
stitution of higher learning in the State of 
Illinois, and supported by public tax funds, 
appropriated by the Illinois General As- 
sembly; and 

Whereas in the field of medical research 
no one gained greater national eminence and 
world renown than Dr. Andrew C, Ivy, who 
was chosen by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation to represent the United States on 
ethical practices at the Nuremberg trials in 
Germany, following World War II, as the 
medical scientific consultant to the Prosecu- 
tion Military Tribunal No. 1, Nuremberg 
trials; and the investigation Commission’s 
report states, “this Commission likewise is 
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convinced that Dr. Andrew Ivy's motives are 
entirely honorable and sincere; that his per- 
sonal integrity is above reproach; that his 
acts surrounding the research on Krebiozen 
were in conformity with the highest ethical 
and humanitarian plane, and that his testi- 
mony before this commission reaffirmed in 
our minds his reputation as a great scientist; 
the record shows that the development and 
growth of the college (of medicine, Uni- 
versity of Illinois) under his administration 
was unparalleled;” and 

Whereas Dr. Andrew C. Ivy has 
to the American Institutes of Chemists as 
to the methods and procedures of production 
and the chemistry of Krebiozen; further, 
graduate students in the college of medicine, 
University of Illinois, have also studied and 
engaged in the methods and procedures of 
production and chemical analysis of Krebio- 
zen; and 

Whereas the 72d session of the general as- 
sembly takes legislative notice of an action 
recently taken by a Federal court, wherein 


the court also desires to know the merits . 


and truth regarding the drug Krebiozen and 
has concurred in and joins with the pro- 
ponents of Krebiozen in a test, under con- 
ditions previously arrived at and previously 
agreed to; and to be conducted by the pro- 
ponents and the National Cancer Institute 
within the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; and ; 

Whereas the Federal court has maintained 
that this test of Krebiozen, to determine the 
merits, truth, and usefulness in the man- 
agement and control of cancer in the patient, 
to whatever degree attainable, must be de- 
termined in order that the truth can stand 
forth regarding the drug Krebiozen; and 

Whereas the 72d session of the general 
assembly again takes legislative notice re- 
garding the merits and truth of the drug 
Krebiozen, in that several thousand cancer 
patients have been treated with the drug 
Krebiozen by hundreds of miedical practi- 
tioners, and such cancer patients are in 
varying stages of health; from being relieved 
of pain in varying degrees to again taking 
their places in society as useful, self-sup- 
porting citizens within their communities; 
and 


Whereas it is evident there are citizens in 
Illinois and other States and countries who 
are or have been afflicted with the dread 

„cancer, and who have received treat- 
ment by medical practitioners by the use 
of the drug Krebiozen and are today alive 
and well; and, after a period of 10 years, 
Krebiozen continues to hold out the very 
substantial promise and assurance that there 
must exist merit and truth within the drug 
- Krebiozen to manage and control cancer in 
the patient; therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 72d General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, the Senate concurring herein, re- 
iterates its previous public policy and recom- 
mendations regarding the further research 
and testing of the drug Krebiozen and again 
reaffirms that the investment of public funds 
spent to date, here in Illinois, in the in- 


vestigation, 


that the proponent of Krebiozen, Dr. 

C. Ivy, distinguished professor of physiology 
and head of the clinical science department, 
college of medicine, University of Illinois, 
shall continue to be head of the clinical 
science department and to be further pro- 
vided with the necessary facilities now had 
and needed to further the research and test- 
ing of the drug Krebiozen in the manage- 
ment and control of cancer in the sone. 
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Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman’s Life and Work 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROBERT IL. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the news- 
papers on yesterday carried the news of 
the death, at the age of 83, of Dr. Frank 
N. D. Buchman, Pennsylvania-born ini- 
tiator of Moral Re-Armament. He died 
in Germany following a heart attack. 
Death came near the spot where he 
launched a global moral force in 1938. 
Many of us in Congress have great re- 
spect for Dr. Buchman, for his dedicated 
life and great work. We deeply regret 
to note his passing. I submit herewith 
a summary of his life and principles pre- 
pared by Moral Re-Armament and ask 
that it be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Dr. Frank N. D. Buchman’s life was dedi- 


cated to raising a world force to answer the 
_ Materialist ideologies of our age 


He was described on his 80th birthday in 
an editorial in Germany’s leading paper, 
Frankfurter Allegemeine Zeitung, as be- 
coming more and more the conscience of the 
world.” Another leading European paper 
wrote of him, “in this age of painful divi- 
sion, Frank Buchman is the one white man 
whom the statesmen of Asia and Africa 
trust.” 

He had a global view of the situation con- 
fronting the statesmen and a passionate con- 
cern for individuals. These two qualities 
singled him out as the man to whom people 
in every walk of life turned for advice and 
direction. | 

Robert Schuman of France said of him, 
“I am eternally grateful to Frank Buchman. 
He has helped and encouraged me from the 
first moment.” Chancellor Adenauer of Ger- 
many, who came with his whole family to 
the Moral Re-Armament World Assembly in 
Caux, Switzerland, just after the war, re- 


mained a constant friend. Adenauer paid 


tribute to the moral courage which Buchman 
showed in creating a world ideological force 
to turn the tide of materialism. “What you 
have done through Moral Re-Armament,’’ he 
said, “is absolutely vital for = maintaining 
of world peace.” 

Prime Minister U Nu of W said, Dr. 
Buchman has all the qualities that inspire 
confidence and the tenacity of purpose which 
will accept nothing short of complete suc- 
cess.”" The secretary of the Presiding Ab- 
bots’ Association of Burma, taking part with 
four senior abbots in the celebration of Dr. 
Buchman’s 83d birthday in Caux, declared, 
“A personality like Dr. Buchman comes once 
in a thousand years to lead humanity. That 
is why we have come 6,000 miles for the 
privilege of meeting him and giving him our 
highest blessing.” | 

Dr. Bernardus Kaelin, 12 years abbott 
primate of the Benedictine Order, said, “We 
have every reason to thank God that He has 
chosen a man, Dr. Frank Buchman, to for- 
mulate such an ideology as Moral Re-Arma- 
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ing another way—men whom we priests and 
pastors find it impossible to reach. 

“May Moral Re-Armament win the whole 
world. The greatest gratitude we can show 
to Frank Buchman is is to stand up for its 
ideas.” 

The sentra? point of the ideology of Moral 
Re-Armament is change. 

What is needed, Buchman declared, is so- 
cial change, economic change, national 
change and international change, all based 
on a drastic change in human nature. “Un- 
til we deal with human nature thoroughly 
and drastically on a world scale,” he said, 
“nations will continue to follow their his- 
toric road to violence and destruction.” 

The assemblies of Moral Re-Armament, 
held on every continent, have drawn a re- 
sponse from representatives of 120 nations 
during the past 18 years. In 1952, Dr. Buch- 


man’s work earned the grudging respect of 


Moscow. In a series of broadcasts Moscow 
Radio attacked it as “a global ideology with 
bridgeheads on every continent, having the 
power to capture radical revolutionary 
minds.” Hundreds of Communists on every 
continent abandoned communism in favor 
of a superior idea of world change through 
a moral ideology. Eudocio Ravines, many 
years a member of the Comintern and 
founder of the Communist Party of Peru, 
said after accepting Moral Re-Armament, 
“Western civilization will collapse unless we 
conquer the hearts of men with the moral 
standards Frank Buchman has given us. 
He is leading a force on the road to world 
renaissance. It is humanity’s one hope.” 
As well as Prime Minister U Nu, of Burma; 


Presidents Magsaysay and Garcia, of the 


Philippines; President Diem, of Vietnam; 
former Premier Kishi, of Japan; Rajmohan 
Gandhi, grandson of the Mahatma, were 
among the vanguard of a growing number 

Asia who welcomed the ideology of Moral 

-Armament as being above race and class, 
answering the needs of the heart, and chang- 
ing the motives of men and the policies of 
nations. 

Indian leaders turned to Buchman after 
Kerala, the first state in the world to vote 
itself Communist, overthrew the Communist 
regime. They knew that without an ideology 
to unite the non-Communists, the Com- 
munists would take over again at the next 
election. Catholic, Moslem, and Hindu 
leaders went to Caux, seeking an answer. 
They included Mannath Padmanabhan, 83- 
year-old leader of the liberation struggle. 


Archbishop Gregorious of Trivandrum said | 
later, “History will record our permanent 


gratitude to Mannath Padmanabhan, not 
only for having ousted the Communist re- 
gime, but for creating the unity of all com- 
munities following his return from Caux.“ 
Padmanabhan himself said, “Kerala can 


/ never be grateful enough to the ideology of 


Moral Re-Armament.”’ 

Leaders of Cyprus too, have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their gratitude for the part played 
by Buchman in ending the bloodshed on 
their island. Archbishop Markarios said in 
Dr. Buchman’s London home, “I have come 
here to bring my personal thanks for what 
MRA has done in bringing an answer to 
Cyprus.” Vice President Dr. Kutchuk said, 


“MRA will save the world from com- 


munism, dictatorship and war.” 

In a press interview 2 months ago, Buch- 
man described his vision for humanity: “It 
is that the whole world will learn to live 
like sons of God, where no man demands 


too much for himself while any other man 
goes hungry, where character not color be- 
comes the yardstick of human values, where 
it is normal to live as one honest, pure, un- 
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selfish, loving, united family throughout the 
earth.” 

Frank Nathan Daniel Buchman was born 
in Pennsburg, Pa., on June 4, 1878. His 
family came originally from St. Gallen, 
Switzerland, arriving in Pennsylvania in 
1740. An ancestor, Theodore Bibliander 
(Buchman), was the successor of Zwingli in 
the Theological Seminary at Zurich, and the 
first translator of the Koran into German. 
Another ancestor fought with Washington 
at Valley Forge. Frank Buchman’s uncle 
was the first man in America to enlist in 
the Union Army under Abraham Lincoln. 
He was later killed at Bull Run. 

Fifty Members of the U.S. Congress cabled 
him this year stating, ‘““We are grateful for 
the moral stand you have taken over the 
years to show America what a nation under 
God is meant to be.” 

Frank Buchman had a fundamental faith 
in the availability of the guidance of God 
for every man. The decisive point in his 
career came in 1921 when, in obedience to 
such guidance, he resigned from a college 
position offering security and comfort, to 
create a world force of men and women in 
every walk of life who would live the answer 
to a divided world. 

Frank Buchman had been prepared for 


this work by his studies and graduation 


from Mühlenberg College in Allentown, Pa., 
by his foundation of the first hospice for 


destitute boys in Philadelphia, by his ex- 


perience on the staff of Penn State College, 
as it was then called, and by travel in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa, which had given him 
a wide understanding of men and affairs. 
these years of preparation his 
genius for friendship became apparent. 

In 1915 he first met Gandhi who remained 
his friend for life. He visited Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen in Canton where they had long talks. 
“Buchman is the only man who tells me 
the truth about myself,” said that founder 
of modern China. 

Friends of those early days constantly 
welcomed him back to their countries. 
Baron Shibusawa, the founder of modern 
industrial Japan, entertained him in 1915, 
and his great-grandson is now one of the 
leaders of Moral Re-Armament in Asia. One 
person in Britain who responded to his call 
was Lady Antrim, lady-in-waiting to two 
Queens of England. Two of her great- 
grandchildren give their full time for Moral 
Re-Armament. It is typical of Buchman’s 
relationship with people—once a friend, al- 
ways a friend. 

During the twenties and thirties this net- 
work of friendships developed into an effec- 
tive force in the life of nations. In South 
Africa a group of students from Oxford, 
whose lives had been changed by meeting 


him, were instrumental in bringing under- 


standing between Briton and Boer. The 


name “Oxford Group” was given to their 


work, 

Thirteen years later the Honorable J. H. 
Hofmeyr, Deputy Premier under Field Mar- 
shal Smuts, cabled to the British House of 
Commons, “Buchman’s visit to South Africa 
started a major and continuing influence for 
racial reconciliation throughout the whole 
country, between white and black, Dutch and 
British, on which the future of democratic 
institutions in South Africa may largely de- 
pend.” 

Men from this rapidly growing world force 
around Frank Buchman were invited by the 
last President of the League of Nations, Hon. 
Carl J. Hambro, President of the Norwegian 
Parliament, to a special meeting of league 
delegates. He introduced them with the 
words, “These people have succeeded in 
fundamental things where we have failed. 
They have created that constructive peace 


which we have been seeking in vain for years. 


Where we have failed in changing policies, 
they have succeeded in changing lives and 


giving men and women a new way of living.” 


Buchman recognized early on that the basic 
problem of our age was ideological. He be- 
lieved that only a passion can cure a passion, 
only an idea can defeat an idea—that unless 
the democratic nations demonstrate compel- 
lingly a better idea than totalitarianism, 
they are sooner or later doomed to destruc- 
tion. Neither anticommunism nor anti- 
fascism cures the basic problem. 


MORAL RE-ARMAMENT LAUNCHED 
Accordingly in 1938 he launched Moral Re- 


Armament—a uniting moral ideology, based 


upon the absolute standards of honesty, 
purity, unselfishness and love under the 
guidance of God, which, if lived out in the 
policy of nations, would change the course 
of history. 

Frank Buchman had the deep conviction 


that “labor led by God can lead the world.” 


He said, “Before a God-led unity every last 
problem will be solved. Empty hands will be 
filled with work, empty stomachs with food 


and empty hearts with an idea that really 


satisfies.” 

This drew a worldwide response from the 
workers and their leaders. Ben Tillett, lead- 
er of the London dockers, on his deathbed 


sent this message to Buchman: “You have a 


great international movement. Use it. It 
is the hope of tomorrow. Your movement 
will bring sanity back to the world.” John 
Riffe, executive vice president of the CIO, 
said, Tell America that when Frank Buch- 
man changed John Riffe he saved this coun- 
try $500 million. 
THE WAR YEARS 


In mass meetings in Britain and across 
America, he led a force that during the war 
years gave to thousands the secret of high 
morale and a basis of hope for lasting peace. 

Gen. John J. Pershing broke a lifetime 
rule and wrote the foreword to Buchman’s 
handbook, Tou Can Defend America,” which 
was distributed to hundreds of thousands in 
war industries, schools, and homes through- 
out America. It was described by the US. 
War Department as “the most challenging 
statement of this country’s philosophy of na- 
tional defense that has yet been written.” 

During this period Frank Buchman was at- 
tacking both Fascist and Communist. Ges- 
tapo documents, discovered and published 
after the war, denounced him and condemned 
his activity for “substituting the Cross of 
Christ for the swastika, and uncompromis- 
ingly taking up a frontal position against na- 
tional socialism.” 


During the war many of his men served 


with gallantry and distinction on all fronts, 
winning decorations for bravery. Buchman 
worked ceasel y to keep intact a force that 
would be able, immediately on the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, to take up the work for 
which they were trained, that of bringing 
the answer to hate and fear, and making last- 
ing peace possible. 
CAUX 

In 1946 the Moral Re-Armament world 
headquarters in Caux, Switzerland, was 
opened. In the last 15 years 125,000 repre- 
sentatives of 120 countries have come for 
training. Among these have been Prime 
Ministers, Cabinet Ministers, and Members 
of Parliament, and a broad section of in- 


dustrial, trade union, and student leadership 


from all over the world. 
Similar assemblies were held on Mackinac 


Island, Mich., where new buildings to house 


1,200 people have recently been put to. use. 
Last year one of the most modern and best 
equipped television film production studios 
in America was opened there. 

A group of European political leaders, 
among them Prof. Hans Koch, head of the 
East Europe Institute and adviser to the 
German Government on Russian Affairs, 
summed up the achievements of Frank Buch- 
man’s life in five spheres of contemporary 


history. 
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1. The laying of the foundations for a new 
trust between Germany and France and for 
a common destiny for the peoples of Eu- 
rope: Basic to this was the restoring of 
Germany to her place in the family of na- 
tions which found its first decisive expres- 
sion at the Caux assemblies. For this serv- 
ice Frank Buchman was honored by the 
German Government with the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Merit, while at the same 
time the French Government made him a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. King 
Paul of Greece also conferred on him the 
Knighthood of the Order of King George of 
Greece. 

2. The unity brought between Japan and 
her neighbors in southeast Asia: The first 
representative group of Japanese leaders to 
visit Europe and America after the war was 
invited by Frank Buchman. Their apology 
in the US. Senate marked a turning 
point in the relations between Japan and 
her former enemies. In 1956 the Japanese 
Government awarded him, in person, the 
Order of the Rising Sun. In the same year 
the Chinese Government on Formosa con- 
ferred on him the Grand Cordon of the 
Brilliant Star, the Philippine Government 
their Legion of Honor, and the King of 
Thailand made him a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Thailand. 

Following the 1960 Tokyo riots, Prime 
Minister Kishi informed Dr. Buchman, “But 
for Moral Re-Armament Japan would be 
under Communist control today.” 

3. The creation in Africa of interracial 
unity, the saving of nations from bloodshed, 
and the building of a moral force to under- 
gird self-government: Former Mau Mau 
leaders and Kenya settlers trained by 
Buchman have been credited with preventing 
bloodshed in crisis points in East and Cen- 
tral Africa. Jean Bolkango, as Vice Premier 
of the Congo, stated, “Were it not for the 
work of Moral Re-Armament in the Congo 
we would have known a far worse catas- 
trophe.” Buchman also played a part in 
the peaceful attainment of independence by 
both Morocco and Tunisia, and his influence 
saved bloodshed in Nigeria and hastened the 
day of peaceful self-government. In South 
Africa, Afrikaners and révolutionary leaders 
of the African National Congress found com- 
mon ground in a change of heart. Manilal 
Gandha described this development in his 
Natal newspaper, “Indian Opinion,” as “A 
new dimension of racial unity.” A promi- 
nent African Moslem leader summed up 
Buchman’s work, “You are doing for Africa 
what Abraham Lincoln did for America— 
binding up the nation’s wounds and setting 
the people free.” 

4. The building of an ideological bridge 
where the world of Islam unites East and 
West to answer communism and war: 
Buchman was convinced that the lands of 
Islam were meant to be a bulwark against 
materialism and “a girder of unity for the 
whole world.” Muslim leaders responded. 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah said to Buchman, 
Jou have the answer to the hates of the 
world. Honest apology is the golden key.” 
The Shah of Iran personally welcome Buch- 
man to his country and is regularly repre- 
sented at Moral. Re-Armament assemblies. 
He recently conferred the Imperial Order of 
the Crown on Dr. Buchman, and Prime Min- 
ister Amini last week wrote Buchman, “We 
have noted with great satisfaction and con- 
fidence the work accomplished by Moral Re- 
Armament task forces in different parts of 
the world, and look forward to the coming 
of such a force to Iran in the near future.” 
The secre of the Arab League. 
Abdel KEhalek Hassouna, said, “The Arab 
regards the emergence of MRA as the most 
significant factor on the world stage today.” 

5. The demonstration of an answer to the 
issue of race in America which has riveted 
the attention of leaders of Asia and Africa: 
It was Buchman’s conception to invite Afri- 
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can leaders who had responded to MRA, men 
of courage and integrity, to come to America 
to bring a constructive note into the racial 
problems. The film “Freedom,” made by 
Africans in Nigeria, brought an answering 

to the Southern States. Its per- 
formances in Little Rock paved the way for 
the historic reconciliation between Governor 
Faubus and Daisy Bates, leader of the Negro 
people of Arkansas. Dr. G. Lake Imes, sec- 
retary to the late Booker T. Washington, 
said of Buchman’s initiative, “It is the 
boldest and most audacious approach to the 
fundamental problems of human relations 
in our age.” 

“THE CROWNING EXPERIENCE 


During the spring of 1958 a force of 300 
drawn from 30 countries brought the play 
“The Cro ence” to Atlanta, Ga., 
where for 4 months it played to multiracial 
audiences. The National Association of the 
Colored Women’s Clubs of America pre- 
sented Buchman with their annual award as 
“the greatest humanitarian of them all.” 

After breaking the 123-year-old attendance 
record of Washington’s National Theater, 
“The Crowning Experience” was made into 
a full-length technicolor film. Today it is 
being acclaimed in Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
Latin America. Hollywood actor Joel Mc- 
Crea said, “It is the kind of picture the 
world is waiting to see, portraying the true 
America to which the world will respond.” 


The Crowning Experience’ is right out of 
the class of the everyday film. It transcends 
the cinema.” 

The bold use of the stage, music and every 
form of dramatization marked Buchman’s 
arresting in reaching large groups 
of people of different types and backgrounds. 
Japanese, Africans, Chinese, Tunisians, In- 
dians, each in their own languages have 
written plays depicting the ideology of Moral 
Re-Armament applied to their situations, 


while other casts have performed plays in 


all the major European languages. The all- 
African film “Freedom” has gone to 65 coun- 
tries in 13 languages. Frank Buchman had 
the art of inspiring great creative powers 
in those among whom he worked. Elisabeth 
Bergner described the Moral Re-Armament 
theater as “the most intelligent plays being 
produced in our time.” 

One of these plays, “The Tiger,” written 
by Japanese students who participated in the 
Tokyo anti-American riots, has been per- 
formed on three continents in the last year. 
After presenting the play in the United 
States, where they apologized to Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower for their part in the Tokyo riots, 
the cast is now moving through South Amer- 
ica. They are part of what EI Pais“ of 
Montevideo described as “the greatest ideo- 

logical offensive ever launched in Latin 
America.” 

In the past 12 weeks in Brazil, 500,000 peo- 
ple have seen “The Tiger” and attended MRA 
mass demonstrations—fruit of a strategy 
planned with Prank Buchman earlier this 
summer. Ninety thousand crowded the 
football stadium in Manaus. In the city 
regarded as the stronghold of communism, 
the o de Pernambuco” reported, Re- 
cite is being completely carried away by 
Moral Re-Armament.” 
correspondent said, “I have seen a more ef- 
fective strategy to answer communism in 
24 hours here than in 20 years in Wash- 
ington.” 

The archbishop of Natal, Dom Marculino 
Esmeraldo de Souza Dantas, commenting on 
the work of Frank Buchman, said, “Moral 
Re-Armament is fire from heaven to purify 
the earth. It is a great universal movement 
with God in control.” 

With all the wide expansion of his work 
and influence, Buchman always remained the 
same human, approachable, friendly person. 
He simply said of his life work, “I have been 
wonderfully led.” 


‘tween good and evil. 


An American news 
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He is remembered by thousands of ordinary 
folk who met him in hotels, on trains, in 


homes where he was an honored guest, as 


the man who always understood them and 
considered them his friends. People were 
his great interest and study, the kindling of 
their faith and character his greatest job. 

His own faith was that of a child, full of 
the practical presence of God. It was an 
ideology, valid for men and Nations in this 
confused age. 

BRAVE MEN CHOOSE 

In his last birthday speech, “Brave Men 
Choose,” which reached by press and radio 
an estimated thousand million people, Buch- 


man declared, “We are facing world revolu- 


tion. There are only three possibilities open 
to us. We can give in, and some are ready 
to do just that. Or we can fight it out, 
and that means the risk of global suicide. 
Or we can find a superior ideology that shows 
the next step ahead for the Communist and 
the non-Communist world alike. 

“There is no neutrality in the battle be- 
No nation can be 
saved on the cheap. It will take the best 
of our lives and the flower of our Nations 
to save humanity. If we go all out for God 
we will win.” 

The words he most frequently quoted, and 
with great emphasis, were those of his fel- 
low Pennsylvanian William Penn, “Men must 
must choose to be governed by God or they 
condemn themselves to be ruled by tyrants.” 


How the Wrong People Get Charged With 
the High Cost of Living 7 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
insert in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article prepared by Mr. Roscoe Fleming, 
of Denver, Colo., showing how the wrong 
people get charged with the high cost of 
living. 

The article is as follows: 

Once a nice lady went into a trading-stamp 
dispensary or super-supermarket. After 
walking for an hour, and after getting lost 
once or twice in its mysterious reaches and 
being rescued by a clerk who himself didn’t 
seem too sure of the way to daylight, she 
pushed the cart up to the checker, who off- 
loaded and rang up the following items: 


3 - $0.95 
2 pairs of nylons 1. 89 
Work gloves for her husband 1. 29 


2 light bulbs 75 


A wave-set kit „ 
4 rolls of tissue . 50 
2 rolls of waxed paper . 39 
A large skillet 
2 dozen paper plates —— 98 
5 cans of tomatoes a . 85 
A loaf of bread ome 
5 frozen meat pias, ready to heat 
and eat * „ „„ 
A plastic sack of carrots. 33 . 29 
Total. — 14. 14 


The nice lady reluctantly fished out a $20 


bill, and while she was waiting for her trad- 
ing stamps and her change, she said tartly to 
the checker: 

“Those farmers surely must all be getting 


rich.“ 
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A farm ** says that the cello bag 
costs more than the farmer got for the car - 
rots; that the cans and labels cost more than 
he got for the tomatoes; the bread wrapping 
and slicing more than he got for the wheat; 
and the aluminum pie tin cost more than 
he got for the meat. 

Moral: It seems easy enough to be useful; 
but what on earth do you have to do to be 


Siegrist and the News—Communist 


Propaganda—III 
EXTENSION see REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I include 
part III, the final excerpt of Bob Sie- 
grist’s broadcast of August 1, concerning 
Communist propaganda at the Chicago 
International Trade Fair: 

This reporter learned today from customs 
Officials at the port of New York that so much 
Communist propaganda is permitted by 
existing American law to enter this country 
that, as one New York customs official told 
us, “it would be almost impossible to tell 
whether it would have been cleared.” 

He further explained that if it had come 
in under diplomatic seal, customs officials 
could not question it anyway and he, like 
other officials with whom we talked today, 
pointed out, that anyway, since it did not 


advocate the overthrow of the U.S. Govern- 


ment by force it probably would not be of 
any violation of U.S. law— unless it had been 
smuggled into the United States and smug- 
gling could be proved. 

As regards the UPI story, paragraph 4 
which said, “Siegrist said fair officials 


did nothing about it because they ‘were 


interested in not hurting the fair,’” our last 
night’s listeners, as we've also pointed out 
yesterday, will also recognize, and our script 
and tape recordings also prove, that we did 
not say this in our broadcast. We will say 
now, however, since it has been brought up, 
that we have been advised that at least one 
highly placed fair official did say precisely 
that to Dr. Sydney De Love, operator of 
the Independence Hall Association American 
exhibit. De Love, upon discovering the 
Yugoslav delegation backroom activity, 
summoned the FBI last Friday morning. 
We knew it yesterday, but didn’t say it on 
the air—we do now. 
And as regards the Chicago Tribune story: 
That story’s claim, “that the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation has been in com- 
plete touch with the situation since the 
fair’s opening day,” becomes a little dubious 
in view of the established fact that the fair 
opened last Monday, and that as we pointed 
out, Dr. De Love discovered the backroom — 
operation, and then upon that discovery, Dr. 
De Love summoned the FBI last Friday and 
the FBI conducted its inquiry—an inquiry 
of which, obviously, the Yugoslavian delega- 
tion became aware, and, in turn, ceased the 
backroom propaganda pamphlet activity. 
As for the Chicago Tribune’s statement 
that the fair officials “also said that no 
governmental exhibit is permitted at the fair 
without the prior approval of the State De- 
partment and the Commerce Department,”’ 
this is to report, and very positively, that, 
today, after this reporter confronted a 
representative of the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington with the Tribune claim, 
the representative of the Department of 
Commesce made a careful check and then 
reported back to us, and for publication, that 
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the U.S. Department of Commerce approves, 
only in a “general way,” any such foreign 
exhibits at such nongovernmental and com- 
mercial trade fairs as this one in Chicago 
and, therefore, he said for the Department 
of Commerce, that the Department of Com- 
merce has no authority to help to arrange 
such exhibits, to approve or disapprove such 
exhibits, and, certainly, therefore, no au- 
thority to even attempt to screen, at any 
time, what propaganda or other literature 
may or may not be disseminated by any for- 
eign delegation. 

Therefore, obviously enough, the state- 
ment that the Commerce Department, “had 

cleared the Yugoslav exhibit,” was erroneous. 

Now as for the rectitude of that claim as 
regards State Department clearances, this re- 
porter who has been in contact with the 
State Department several times again today 
as he was yesterday, this reporter can best 
allude to the fact that after confronting a 
spokesman of the State Department with the 
Tribune story today, that spokesman sug- 
gested that we could best handle the situa- 
tion by alluding to his yesterday’s statement 
to us that what the Yugoslavian delegation 
was doing at the Chicago International 
Trade Fair, with reference to this backroom 
propaganda activity, came as a complete sur- 
prise to the Department of State and they 
did not know about it until we called it to 
their attention yesterday—so much so—as we 
reported last night, that the spokesman re- 
quested yesterday and again today, that we 
supply the Department of State with all the 
information which we have been able to 
compile. 

They have asked for last night’s broad- 
cast. They have it—a copy of our script, a 
copy of the tape recording. They will get a 
tape recording of tonight’s broadcast and a 

copy of tonight’s script. 

As for the Tribune printed fair official 
claim that, “the fair, in effect, is imple- 
menting the official trade policies of the 
United States,” now this reporter does not 
take exception to that statement tonight— 
any more than he did even suggest anything 
to the contrary yesterday. It is a policy 
of the U.S. Government under cultural ex- 
changes, et cetera to permit such exhibits, 
but the entire genesis of this story—and 
here’s the point to which we will stick. 
The entire genesis of the story, which makes 
it a story, the story which we broke yester- 
day, was simply this: 

With the obvious permission of the United 


States, Communist Yugoslavia, like Com-. 


munist Poland, was permitted to establish 
its exhibit at the Chicago International 
Trade Fair but, without the knowledge, 
without the consent of the Government of 
the United States, the Communist Yugo- 
slavian delegation did establish this back- 
room dissemination of hard-core Commu- 
nist propaganda which had absolutely noth- 
ing to do with trade, nothing to do with 
commerce, and consequently nothing there- 
fore with the announced objective of the 
International Trade Fair in Chicago. 

Furthermore, we are simply amazed at the 
fact that spokesmen and apologists for the 
trade fair have put themselves in the 
strange position of registering what seems 

to be resentment over our report—over even 
~seeming, in part at least, to take it as some- 
thing of a personal affront.. 

We are amazed at their failure to recog- 
nize and to admit that, beyond this back- 
room factor—let’s face it—let’s face it, 
everything that the Communist Yugoslavian 
delegation and the Red Polish delegation is 
doing at the trade fair is—to the Commu- 
nists—in the interest of Communist propa- 
ganda—primarily (as concerns that litera- 
ture available at the front counter) that— 
by which some strange miracle, which even 
Khrushchev officially denies, we can peace- 
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fully coexist via such means as interna- 
tional trade with international communism 
whose czar, Khrushchev, warns us we could 
not do even again today. 

Meanwhile, this reporter deeply appre- 
ciates the interest that we have stirred up 
on the part of listeners and on the part of 
other reporters and their publications, and 


we understand that tomorrow at least, one 


Chicago newspaper will break out with 
photographs of the nine pamphlets which 
we used at our microphone last night. 


A Healthy Reversal in Television Trends 
EXTENSION int REMARKS 


How. ALFRED SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 1, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
many television programs have em- 
phasized violence, corruption, and pro- 
grams which have been detrimental, not 
only to the youth of our country, but to 
the viewing audience. I was very pleased 
to receive a letter from Mr. Theodore F. 
Koop, vice president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., which indi- 
cates a reversal in television trends. 

Educational programs, political dis- 
cussion, and inspirational stories are be- 
ing substituted in the place of some of 
the stories of violence, death, and rack- 
eteering. I am certain the audience will 
appreciate reading the communication 
from the vice president of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc.: 

COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INC., 
Washington, D.C., August 3, noes. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, : 
House of Representatives. 

DeaR MR. SANTANGELO: “Berlin: Act of 
War?” a searching analysis of the Berlin 
crisis and its implications for all Americans 
will be presented by the CBS television net- 
work on Friday, August 18, from 8:30-9:30 
p.m. CBS news has given top priority to this 
report, which brings sharp perspective to 
today’s most critical issue. I hope very much 
that you will have an opportunity to see it 
(channel 9 in Washington). 

I would also like to give you a glimpse of 
the highlights of the coming season’s CBS 
news television schedule which is bound to 
create a greater national awareness of the 
issues and developments of our times. 

On October 5 from 10-11 p.m., the CBS 
television network will present “Where We 
Stand III,” the third installment in the dis- 
tinguished series covering the Nation’s prob- 
lems and progress. (To avoid confusion, all 
times used in this letter will be Washington 
clock time.) 

Beginning with the first of a three-part 
series on “Eisenhower and the Presidency” 
on October 12, CBS reports will be presented 
on Thursdays three times a month at 10-11 
p.m. Among other subjects scheduled are 
reports on Brazil, Venezuela, Greece, obesity 
and the exploration of outer space. On the 
fourth Thursday of every month, CBS is 
scheduling other such news and public af- 
fairs programs as “The Great Challenge,” 
discussions of great issues by public figures 
and authorities; “Year of Crisis,” a yearend 
roundup report by CBS news correspondents 
around the world; “At the Source,” on-loca- 
tion interviews with prominent persons; 
“Joint Appearance,” combining the inter- 
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view and debate formats, and featuring the 
chairmen of the Democratic and Republican 
national committees on August 10; and such 
CBS news specials as “Berlin: Act of War?“ 

Eyewitness, a study in depth of the news 
story of the week, will appear on the CBS 
television network every Friday beginning 
September 22, from 10:30-11 pm. ,“The 
Twentieth Century” will feature both con- 
temporary subjects such as The Airport 
Jam,” Boom in Puerto Rico,” and Hungary 
Today,“ and historical studies such as 
“Women Get the Vote” and “Al Smith,” on 


Sundays, 6—-6:30 p.m. 


Important public figures will be presented 
for a half an hour at 12:30 p.m. on Sundays 
on “Washington Conversation,” in relaxed, 
unrehearsed closeups in which the week’s 
guest may comment informally on current 
affairs. 

A new half-hour morning series, “Calen- 
dar,” will appear Monday through Friday, 
10—-10:30 a.m., presenting news and informa- 
tional services to the daytime audience. 
Under the auspices of the Learning Re- 
sources Institute, “College of the Air” will 
offer The New Biology,” a Monday-through- 
Friday course for college credit which local 
stations will carry at different times. | 

After an auspicious beginning last Febru- 
ary, “Accent” will continue its half-hour 
exploration of art, music, drama, literature, 
science and education. Beginning on Sep- 
tember 23, it will be presented from 1-1:30 
p.m. on Saturdays. This series has focused 
on such personalities as the President’s wife, 
Field Marshal Montgomery, and the guitarist 
Andres Segovia. “Camera Three,” devoted 
to the arts and culture, will be shown in the 
fall from 11-—11:30 a.m. on Sundays. 

“Lamp Unto My Feet,” a CBS Television 
Network stalwart for 13 years, will continue 
to present the religions of the world against 
the background of our culture today on Sun- 
days from 10-10:30 a.m. Another religious 
program, “Look Up and Live,” which gives 
fresh emphasis to religion through music, 

poetry and ballet, will appear each Sunday 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Among a number of special CBS News re- 
ports scheduled is S. 1983, a study of the 
U.S. foreign aid program, August 4, 9:30— 
10 p.m, Another is on the publicly financed 
American hospital ship Hope, which provides 
free medical aid to the world’s underprivi- 
leged, September 20, 8:30-9 pm... Also 
planned for the coming season are six 1-hour 
public affairs programs. 

The expanded regularly scheduled CBS 
News “hand news” programing in the com- 
ing season will include: two 5-minute 
news programs—Monday through Friday, 
11:55 a.m, and 3:55 p.m.; “Douglas Edwards 
With the News”—Monday through Friday, 
6:45—7 p.m.; “The Saturday News With Rob- 
ert Trout”—Saturdays, 12:30-1 p.m.; The 
Sunday News” with Harry Reasoner—Sun- 
days, 11:55-12 Noon; and “Sunday News 
Special,” with Walter Cronkite reporting— 
Sundays, 11-11:15 p.m. 

In addition the CBS Television Network 
offers afternoon news to its affiliated sta- 
tions from 5-—5:10 p.m: daily. CBS News 
will continue to feed all the Presidential 
news conferences to the network. And, 
as the occasion calls for them, there will 
also be half-hour, hour, or longer news spe- 
cials such as our recent special reports on 
astronauts Shepard, Grissom, and Gagarin. 

I think you will also be interested to know 
that CBS News produces more than 55 per- 
cent of the entire programing of the CBS 
radio network. 

If at any time you would like further in- 
formation about this programing, 8 
do not hesitate to let me know. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
THeEoporse F. Koop, 


‘ 
‘ 
P * 
* 
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Fairfield County’s Service Trades: 
Healthy and Growing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
+» HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
good fortune to represent Fairfield 
County, Conn., one of the country’s 
fastest growing and most prosperous 
areas. This growth is reflected not only 
in the increasing diversification of manu- 
facturing but also, quite dramatically, 
in the steady rise of service trades. 
These are the enterprises that do things 
rather than make things. This subject 
is discussed in detail in an interesting 
article by Mr. Harold E. Rider, presi- 
dent of the Fairfield County Trust Co. 
in Stamford in the following article, 
which first appeared in the American 
Banker. I think it will be of interest 
to all Members of Congress. i 
FPAIRFIELD CouNTy’s SERVICE TRADES: 

AND GROWING 
(By Harold E. Rider, president, the Fairfield 
County Trust Co., Stamford, Conn.) 

In Fairfield County as in the United States, 
one industry continues quietly to keep right 
on growing. Through postwar recessions, 
dips and adjustments, the service trades— 
comprised of people who do things rather 
than make things—have steadily climbed an 
upward path. 

Between 


HEALTHY 


the 1954 and 1958 U.S. Census 


of Business Survey, the growth of service 
trades in Fairfield County climbed in dollar 
value from $72 million to $108 million. To- 
day, with payrolls running at $37 million 
yearly, receipts will total just under $120 
million at year’s end, up 66 percent from 
1954 and 11 percent from 1958. 

In terms of employment the service trades 
sector has grown by 50 percent in the past 
decade. Today’s 30,000 service jobs make up 
one-eighth of total county employment of 
225,000 and equal one-fourth of the number 
of manufacturing jobs. 

In Fairfield County, a balanced manufac- 

mix, high income levels and leisure 
time have turned “services” into one of our 
fastest growing and most important “indus- 
tries.” 

ECONOMIC BASE 


The manufacturing product mix of Fair- 
field County industry is soundly diversified 
and growing at a healthy clip. Products 
cover a broad spectrum: everything from ball 

„ Surgical instruments, electronic 
devices and fabricated metal parts to hats, 
plastics, aircraft, pencils and purses. 

The “value added” of county manufactur- 
ing— the value of that portion of manufac- 
turing originating wholly within the coun- 
ty—climbed from $561.1 million to $956.2 
million between 1947 and 1959, a hefty 70 
percent. When 1960 data have been totaled 
the value added undoubtedly will have 
passed the $1 billion mark. 

Between 1947 and 1959, for instance, the 
value added of apparel, leather goods, tex- 
tile and related products was up 104 per- 
cent. Rubber and plastic products were up 
115 percent. Electrical machinery leaped 
204 percent and instruments and related 
products (including mechanical and optical 
instruments, lenses and surgical supplies) 
were up a hefty 137 percent. 


Family disposable income, both total and 


per family, rank about the in the 
Nation. In the 5-year period between 1955 
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and 1960 total family disposable income in- 
creased from $1.3 billion to $1.7 billion. On 
a per family basis the 1960 amount of $8,839 
was a significant $1,000 more than in 1955. 
And they spent: Per family retail sales of 
$4,671 in 1955 had grown to $5,932 by 1960. 
Leisure time, a by-product of our high 
standard of living, coupled with the natural 
blessings of rolling hills, lakes and nautical 
Long Island Sound, have combined with di- 


versified manufacturing and high incomes 
county’s service industries’ | 


to spurt the 
growth. 
SERVICE, SMILES AND DOLLARS | 

The service industries’ growth in Fairfield 
county has kept well ahead of the U.S. aver- 
age and. above Connecticut’s growth, too. 
Between the 1954 and 1958 Census of Se- 
lected Services, for instance, dollar receipts 
of the different business services jumped 50 
percent or $36 million, compared to Connecti- 
cut’s 42 percent and the U.S. growth of 38 
percent. 

Fastest growing segment of the service 
group has been business services, a reflec- 
tion of Fairfield County's industrial balance. 
The growth of the business segment of the 
county service trades jumped 106 percent 
or over $14 million in receipts between 1954 


and 1958. By the end of last year receipts 


had risen 11 percent or $3.1 million over 
1958. 

Refiecting the growth of county industry 
itself, advertising agencies, building services, 
business consultants, research, development 
and testing laboratories, have lead the way. 


HOME OF THE CONSULTANT 


With 185 business and management con- 
sulting firms—more than any other type 
of business service—Fairfield County today 
may well be the “home of the consultant.” 
With some 400 employees and receipts around 
$7 million a year, these firms make up the 
biggest sales segment of the business serv- 
ices. 

These figures are, perhaps, not so sur- 
prising when considered along with one of 
the county’s key industries: Research and 
development. Of the 360 R. & D. firms in 
Connecticut, employing some 12,000 scientific 
and technical workers, one-third are in Fair- 
field County. 

THE UPWARD PATH 


County towns showing the greatest gains 
in service sales durng the 1954-58 period 
were: Stamford, 88 percent; Danbury, 82 
percent; and Norwalk, 57 percent. Bridge- 
port’s gain was 20 percent. Sales for Fair- 
field County as a whole increased 50 percent 
with a 25-percent gain in the number of 
firms. 

When all the most current census of se- 
lected service statistics are released later this 
year, we don’t expect they will startle any- 
one in Fairfield County. Fairfield County’s 
services trades are steadily climbing the up- 
ward path. 


A Fate Worse Than 17 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Eric 
Sevareid is one of America’s most astute 
political commentators. I commend to 
the attention of our colleagues the fol- 
lowing article by Mr. Sevareid which ap- 
gs in the New York Post of August 

It appears from Mr. Khrushchev’s 


August 9 


timetable that he plans to plunge the 
Communist world into the depths of 
materialistic capitalism. I can think of 
no better fate for the Russian people 
than to join us in the enjoyment of our 
way of life. 
The article follows: 
TIMETABLE 
(By Eric Sevareid) 


LONDON -——Until the other day when Khru- 
shchev promulgated the new Communist 
charter and vision for his people we had been 
worrying exclusively about what Russian 
communism was doing to other peoples, and 
it comes as a wrench to start grieving about 
what it is going to do to the Russian people. 
It is going to impose affluence and leisure 
upon them, and they ought to be warned. 

In the same document in which Khru- 
shchev declares that the United States and 
other Western societies are past their zenith 
and in decline, he sets out a detailed sched- 
ule for the Russians to travel precisely the 
same route. It is the first time that socialist 
planning anywhere has included suicide as a 
goal and named the date. 

In 20 years, says the document, everyone 
will live in easy circumstances, all collective 
and state farms will become highly produc- 
tive and profitable, the demands of the Soviet 
people for well-appointed housing will in the 
main be satisfied, hard physical work will 
disappear, and the U.S. S. R. will become the 
country with the shortest working day. 

Obviously the Russian censorship concern- 
ing life abroad has left the Russian people in 
the dark, and the full horror of what is 
planned for them has not yet penetrated their 
minds. That is the trouble with their closed 
society—they are unable to spy out the secret 
weaknesses of enemy countries and so fall 
right into the capitalist trap. 

As is well known, the strength of the 
democratic system is that it forces its op- 
ponents to imitation. As soon as their 
farms become highly productive, they will 
realize an anti-Marxist fact: People can eat 
only so much bread or potatoes or rice a day. 
Ugly aluminum storage bins will deface the 
broad vistas of the steppes. Strawberries will 
rot on the ground, little pigs will be plowed 
under, but in Moscow restaurants and super- 
markets the price of both strawberries and 
roast pork will continue to rise, leading to 
a furious campaign against middlemen who 
have been working a full 8-hour day, the 
traitors. Walls will be covered with posters 
saying the revolution has come and you'll 
eat strawberries. 

This will do no good and black markets 
will develop, people secretly trading carloads 
of strawberries for valuable antiques like 
peasant stoves, icons, carts and village 
pumps. Dwellers in millions of well-ap- 
pointed homes will spend their leisure time 
carting their high-fi and TV sets, their au- 
tomatic toasters, washers, drippers and 
dryers and dispose-alls to and from the re- 
pair shops—between trips to the garage to 
see how they’re coming with the distributor 
on the sport car. 

After a while wives will ask husbands to 
sit for a little talk after the children are in 
bed. Millions of couples will conclude that 
their life has become over complicated. 
They just don’t seem to have the time for 
each other as they did in the old days when 
he worked the night shift and she worked 
the day shift—and why don’t they all go 
on a long camping trip, learn to work with 
their hands again and get back to the sim- 
ple life? A walking trip, of course, to avoid 
the traffic. 

Other husbands will conclude that this 
business of sitting around the house half of 
each day is getting on the wife’s nerves and 
losing dad the respect of his children 
through overfamiliarity. Anyway he's bored 
with the do-it-yourself set of tools, with the 
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free lessons in Chinese on TV, and has dis- 
covered he’s no good at watercolors, let 
alone oils. So he decides on “moonlighting” 
and drives a taxi at night, shrinking under 


the “nyaahs” of the regular drivers as they 


deliberately brush his fenders at the stop- 
lights. 


Leaders in dentistry will call all-Soviet 


conferences to campaign against children 
buying sweets with their large allowances 
because, as in Britain, they average about 
six cavities per month. The party itself 
will proclaim a physical fitness campaign 
because the age of the auto has softened the 
leg muscles of the youth, as in America, 
and football coaches and army instructors 
are viewing with alarm. A TV series will 
deride the fat comrade.” 

A commission will be formed of leading 
intellectuals to define the Soviet purpose 
and to set new moral and spiritual goals for 
their people. A new phrase will be invented, 
“the lost generation.” Idealistic college boys 
will drink coffee all night while complain- 
ing that their fathers had all the fun—revo- 
lution, war, conquest, purges, and slave labor 
camping. 

The Kremlin (that part of it not torn 
down for new parking space) will be overrun 
with emissaries from backward countries de- 
manding grants and soft currency loans and 
threatening to turn to America if Moscow 
doesn’t kick in. New schools will be set up 
to train foreign aid administrators, some of 
whom will be ridiculed in a book called “The 
Ugly Russian.”’ 

Visiting lecturers from Asia and Africa will 
inform uneasy Soviet audiences that: “The 
- trouble with you Russians is that you want 
to be liked, when you should want to be 
respected. You are trying to buy everybody’s 
friendship and it can’t be done. We sug- 
gest you make a small start by persuading 
your tourists abroad to stop throwing heavy 
tips around which only earns you the con- 
tempt of our people. Ruble worship, you 
must realize, is not an exportable religion 
to older cultures.” 

Khrushchev’s new document opens the 
way for a brand new Western foreign policy 
called “self-containment.” All we have to 
do is sit tight for 20 years and the Russians 
will do themselves in. 


Legislation Te Being Leber Unions Under 
Antitrust Law Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 9, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal points up the danger Govern- 
ment intervention poses for labor unions. 
While labor has been able to fare pretty 
well under friendly administrations by 
getting special consideration denied to 
other segments of our society, an aroused 
public opinion could reverse the trend 
and labor could find public opinion and 
administration decisions running against 
them. The best solution to the prob- 
lems created by the growth of powerful 
labor unions is to bring these organiza- 
tions under antitrust law so that they 
will operate by the same rules of the 
game as all the rest of us. The work- 
ing men and women of this country, and 


indeed, labor unions themselves, would 


sistently in 
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be benefited by such legislation. My 
bill, H.R. 8407, is an attempt to correct 


an inequity which now exists in our 


country by expanding antitrust law to 
include the activities of labor organiza- 
tions. I am hopeful this measure can 
be seriously considered by the Congress 
as a basis for bringing about the best 
possible labor reform in the interest 
of the whole country. The editorial to 
which I referred is included herewith to 


show that labor would be better to de- 


pend upon the rule of law to govern its 
activities rather than to continue to hope 
that it can always be the benefactor of a 
friendly administration: 

FRIENDLY COERCION 


On a tour of U.S. missile bases now a- 
building, Labor Secretary Goldberg has taken 
pains to explain to the unions the nature 
of their no-strike pledge to the administra- 
tion. He wants it understood that the pledge 
is entirely voluntary—so long as nobody 
breaks it. 

“This is a test we are making,” said. Mr. 
Goldberg. Washington won’t get tough while 
the pledge is kept; if it’s broken, he warned, 
“the President will have no hesitancy in go- 
ing to Congress.“ 

What is being tested, clearly is the admin- 
istration’s tactic of trying to head off mili- 
tarily harmful and politically embarrassing 
labor disputes by simultaneously appealing 
to the patriotism and brandishing a bludg- 
eon. Inevitably, the administration had to 
do something about the scandalously strike- 
ridden missile sites. The results so far are 
self-evident: Where work-stoppages last year 
cost an average of 7,000 manhours each 
month, only 209 manhours were lost last 
month. 

What should also be clear to unions gen- 
erally is the willingness of even a friendly 
administration to resort to compulsion. Im- 
plicit in the newly created Missile Sites 
Labor Commission are Government controls 
patterned after those of World War II. 
Then, in the early postwar years, there was 
frequent Government intervention in ber- 
management disputes. 

Nowadays, talk in Washington drifts per- 
the direction of compulsory 
arbitration of disputes throughout the econ- 
omy. Strikes, not only in defense industries 


but in autos and airlines as well, are officially 


described as intolerable. 

Perhaps the unions see nothing to fear 
in all this. After all, they faired pretty well 
in the past under the interventions of sym- 
pathetic administrations. Once again, they 
expect understanding from the White House. 
But the times and tempers change. Public 
attitudes toward unions are shifting, and 
political attitudes may follow suit. At least 
the administration’s resort to a big stick at 
the missile bases should remind unions that 
Government interference—no matter how 
friendly—can be Government coercion. 


Challenge in Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Soviet success in orbiting a man for more 
than 25 hours provides more dramatic 
evidence that in the struggle with the 
Communist world, brainpower is indis- 
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pensable, and education is a vital factor 
in determining national strength. For 
an excellent statement of the implica- 
tions of educational mobilization in the 
Communist nations I would like to draw 
to the attention of my colleagues an ad- 
dress by the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, at a 
conference on educational administra- 
tion at Harvard University on July 20. 


In this speech, Commissioner McMurrin 


stressed his belief that American educa- 
tion must meet the challenge of Com- 
munist education without compromising 
our tradition of local responsibility for 
support, control, and quality the 
schools. 
EDUCATION AND THE NATIONAL GOALS . 


An examination of the present predica- 
ment of our Nation reveals two basic and 
related propositions on Government that 
deserve our most serious consideration. The 
first of these, that in a sense expresses the 
very meaning of democracy, is the assump- 
tion that there is an inevitable coincidence 
of the good of the individual with the good 
of the society taken in its totality. It is the 
common belief that a course of action that 
genuinely ministers to the dignity and in- 
trinsic value of the individual and cultivates 
his talents and capabilities and encourages 
his commitment to high purpose must of 
necessity build into the social structure and 
the state a strength that will guarantee 
their full integrity and their lasting power 
in the presence even of great adversity. 
But this is an assumption that has never 
been fully tested by our Nation or by any 
other nation, for in circumstances that have 
seriously and fundamentally challenged the 
strength of the democracies, as in the event 
of war, they have resorted to various forms 
of regimentation that have at certain points 
suspended the principles and practices nor- 
mative for a democratic society. This regi- 
mentation together with the upsurge of 
power produced by the emotions of a so- 
ciety in imminent danger has successfully _ 
carried us through the great crises of the 
past. The question that we now must ask 
is whether without the regimentation of 
human souls and their resources that we 
quite properly abhor, and through a pro- 
tracted period of collective anxiety that com- 
monly weakens rather than strengthens a 
nation’s character, we have the intellectual, 


moral, and spiritual resources to guarantee 


our security in the presence of totalitarian 
states of great power. It is now entirely 
clear to us that whatever may be the quality 
of individual life in a totalitarian society, 
a vast potential of national power is pro- 
vided by the monolithic structure of its pur- 
poses and institutions. We must assess our 
own policies and actions in terms of that 
power. 

OUR TASK THE Most DIFFICULT THAT ANY 

NATION HAS FACED 


Our task, therefore, is a formidable one, 
and quite certainly the most difficult and 
historically the most portentous that any 
nation has faced. It is a task that falls 
especially on education—to make the Amer- 
ican faith come true, that this Nation in 
dedicating its energies to the well-being of 
the individual will not only not sacrifice its 
national character, but will make of itself 
a citadel of such strength that it cannot 
fail. 

But now we are confronted by problems 
of a new order that place upon the educa- 
tional establishment a social responsibility 
of new dimensions and greater proportions 
and that must claim from us a maximum of 
effort for their solution. Internally and in 
our relations with the world we are involved 
in increasing social complexities that per- 


tain especially to vast industrial expansion, 
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the new technologies, and increased inter- 
communication of all kinds, and it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that we face the risks 
of serious shortages, misplacements, and im- 
balances in the education and training of 
our people that may affect the stability of 
our economy and the quality of our culture. 


THE AGE OF SIMPLE SECURITY AND COMFORT 
LIES BEHIND US 


Most importantly, we are now in the pres- 
ence of a new and unknown and persistent 
danger, where the great power of our ad- 
versary lies in its capacity to regiment its 
total human and material resources for the 
achievement of its national and interna- 
tional purposes and in its commitment to 
an economic and deterministic theory of 
history that describes ours as a dying cul- 
ture that must inevitably submit to a 
triumphant communism. It is clear that the 
age of our simple security and comfort lies 
behind us and that in our future whatever 
is most precious to us as individuals and as 
a nation faces daily the possibility of catas- 
trophic destruction and is at all times 
threatened by those large and small events 
that in various and insidious ways may erode 
our freedom and otherwise affect the quality 
of our lives. 

It is here that we encounter the second 
factor in the traditional faith of the Ameri- 
can people that is now called into question 
by us, the common assumption that because 
fundamentally as a democratic people we 
are on the side of righteousness, our Nation 
and our culture must inevitably prevail, that 
whatever may be the disposition of our in- 
dividual talents and energies, the future of 
our society is guaranteed. But recent and 
contemporary history gives no support to 
the easy and unsophisticated optimism of 
the 19th century that was so long an in- 
gredient of our national consciousness and 
that in measure accounts for this 
simple faith. It is now the beginning of 
wisdom in such matters to recognize that 
there are no guarantees and that without a 
more adequate cultivation of our human re- 
sources and deployment of our collective ef- 
fort righteousness will surely fail and we 
will fail with it. . 

However much we may long for the assur- 
ances of yesterday, it is against a portentous 
background of continuing social, political, 
and cultural crisis that we must define the 
meaning of education for our society. When 
we ask the question of our educational re- 
sponsibilities, the quality of our competence, 
the extent and depth of our resources, and 
the strength of our personal and collective 
commitment to education, we must not for- 
get that we are threatened internally by 
bigotry, irrationalism, cynicism, complacency, 
and despair, and externally by an inordinate 
increase in the power of the totalitarian 
states and by the prospect of an apocalyptic 
destruction. And we must not forget that 
the decision for history is not already written 
into the necessary structure of events, but 
will be determined by the balance of states- 
manship, of human commitment, and of 
disciplined and creative intelligence. 


THE MONUMENTAL TASK 


It is entirely proper, therefore, that we 
pursue with much care the task of defining 
and describing what have come to be called 
the national goals—ends to be progressively 
achieved for the well-being of the individual 
and in the domestic life of the state. We 
cannot depend on fortuitous complexes of 
circumstances or accidents of history to 
satisfy our national purpose. Nor can we 
emulate the totalitarian states in the manip- 
ulation and regimentation of our people in 
satisfying such demands as the technological 
manpower needs of oureconomy. The former 
would invite continued confusion; the latter 
would destroy the very foundations of our 
democratic life. Rather we must protect the 
quality of our society by preserving a genuine 
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individualism that encourages and in vari- 
ous ways rewards independence in thought 
and action while at the same time we clearly 
identify the large needs of our society and 
move to satisfy them. In the individual 
this will demand a sense of civic purpose 
and dedication and a genuine internal moral 
and intellectual discipline. For the Nation 
it will mean the collective effort of our best 
minds in determining the courses proper 
for social action and will require a large 
measure of trust, mutual confidence, and 
faith in the processes of democracy. It is 
not enough that we do as well as has been 
done in the past. Our Nation is in deadly 
peril and it must now achieve a degree of 
competence and strength that has not before 
been known. But this, nevertheless, must 
surely be possible to us if we are willing 
to command our resources and our talents 
with a stern determination. 


THE ENORMOUS BURDEN ON EDUCATION 


It would be a gross misconception of the 
character of the problem of the individual 
and his society, or the individual and the 
State, to suppose that it is one of simple 
proportions. And it would be equally in er- 
ror to suppose that the task of the adminis- 
tration of education in the matter of the 
individual and the national goals will not 
be in the future one of great difficulty. But 
the difficulty of our task must not be al- 
lowed to deter our efforts and our deter- 
mination. Of central importance here, of 
course, are the educational functions proper 
to the Federal Government and the various 
relationships that obtain between agencies 


of the Federal Government and the educa- 


tional institutions themselves as well as 
their governing bodies in the States and the 
local communities. The related issues of 
Federal aid to education and Federal con- 
trol of education are basic to any discussion 
of these issues. 

I would like to make it unequivocally 
clear that I regard Federal financial sup- 
port of education as justified on grounds of 
both principle and practical necessity, that 
I am fully committed to the control of 
education by State and local authority, and, 
further, that I believe that the enactment of 
the administration’s proposals for Federal 
aid now before the Congress, which legisla- 
tion has my full and enthusiastic endorse- 
ment, will in no way result in Federal con- 
trol of education or endanger the values that 
have traditionally attached to local control. 


FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


The justification for Federal financial sup- 
port of education is simple and compelling. 
In principle it is the obvious fact that edu- 
cation both in general. and in specialized 
forms nourishes the welfare of the people 
and is in the national interest. In practice 
such support is justified by the plain fact 
of financial need that some States or com- 
munities are either unable or unwilling to 
satisfy. The extent and quality of educa- 
tion throughout the Nation is now of urgent 
concern to every public-minded citizen. We 
cannot afford weak links in our educational 
system. We cannot afford any longer the 
waste of human resources that has been 
permitted in the past. 

The Federal Government has invested pub- 
lic funds in education since before the adop- 
tion of the Constitution. For the fiscal year 
1959 alone, which provides the latest com- 
plete figures, the expenditure, exclusive of 
loans, was nearly 62 ½ billion. It is not likely 
that most of those who are today opposed 
to Federal aid on the basis of principle, or 
who believe that it is inevitably conducive 
to Federal control, would advocate that the 
laws authorizing this expenditure be abol- 
ished. They are aware that the present ad- 
vanced state of our science, agriculture, and 
the vocational arts is due in considerable 
degree to Federal expenditures in their sup- 


port. And they know full well that the ex- 
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penditure of these funds by agencies of the 
Federal Government, however much it has 
affected and influenced the quantity and 
character of American education, has not 
wrested the control of education from pri- 
vate, State, and local institutions and admin- 
istrative agencies. And they know that if 
these Federal funds were not forthcoming 
they could not be replaced from other sour- 
ces. 

If the administration bills now before the 
Congress are enacted they will be admin- 
istered in full conformity to the spirit and 
letter of the law, which in each instance pro- 
vides that “no department, agency, officer, or 
employee of the United States shall exercise 
any direction, supervision, or control over 
the policy determination, personnel, curricu- 
lum, program of instruction, or the admin- 
istration or operation of any school or school 
system.” 

Some of the opponents of Federal aid to 
education have in recent weeks exploited 
a report of a committee of the Office of 
Education relating to the function and or- 
ganization of the Office in their efforts to 
establish. the ridiculous claim that plans are 
in the making for a Federal grab of the con- 
trol of education. That report was prepared 
by a committée appointed last October by 
my predecessor in the Commissioner’s office. 
The degree to which it and its authors have 
been misrepresented and the extent to which 
its plain purpose and meaning have been 
distorted by persons holding responsible 
public trust are appalling. I would like to 
say again that I am a firm advocate of local 
control of education and I know that the 
President and Secretary Ribicoff are as dedi- 
cated to local control as any principal, school 
superintendent, or school board member. 
Moreover, I have never encountered a dispo- 
sition to favor Federal control on the part 
of any person in the Office of Education, or 
elsewhere in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, or in any branch of the 
Federal Government or of any State govern- 
ment or in any educational institution. On 
the contrary, respect for the principle of local 
control of education is so universal through- 
out the Nation and in the Government that 
there would seem to be no just grounds for 
supposing that control cannot and will not 
be protected. The experience of hunderds 
of colleges, universities, and school districts 
that have already received billions of dollars 


in Federal funds without Federal controls 


should be ample evidence that control is not 
an inevitable accompaniment of Federal 
support. 

The administration bills for assistance to 
elementary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion have been wisely conceived in terms of 
need and the ability of the several States and 
individual institutions to satisfy that need. 


They represent the general concern of all the 


people for the education of all the people 
and in the national interest they bring to 
the level of Federal action the principle of 
equalization already accepted within the 
States. They assume that the Federal ca- 


pacity for taxation should be employed for 


the general welfare when State and local 


revenue resources prove inadequate. More- 


over, they are designed with full safeguards 
against the possibility of any control of the 
schools by the Office of Education. If these 
bills are not enacted into law it will be a 
great loss for the Nation, for not cnly will 
there be a deficiency of funds necessary for 
the improvement of the Nation’s education, 
there will be, also, the discouraging evidence 
that the American people are not fully com- 
mitted to decisive united action in the so- 
lution of one of their most crucial and press- 
ing problems. 

There is much to be said in favor of pre- 
serving our present pattern of local control 
of education. My own position on this mat- 
ter is not dictated by any fear of the Fed- 
eral Government, because I am unable to 
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think of the Federal Government as belong- 


ing less to the people than do local govern- 
ments, and the facts are quite plain that 
there is not less competence or integrity in 
Federal office than in private places or in 
local public office. But it is very important 
that the schools be kept close to the people 
whom they serve and that the people, not 
only maintain a vital interest in them but 


assume as well the primary responsibility for 


their support, ther operation, and their qual- 
ity. Moreover, control of the schools by the 
Federal Government would inevitably result 
in a degree of standardization in curriculum 
and practices that would destroy much of 
the variety and diversity in American edu- 
cation that is basic to the pluralistic quality 
of our society. Without genuine diversity in 
the foundations of our culture, the life of 
our society would lose much of its personal 
character and would take on the dull me- 


chanized quality taht is so characteristic of 


life in the totalitarian states. 

We may take confidence from the fact that 
our educational establishment has firm foun- 
dations and that with an increasing measure 
of public interest and support it is moving 
steadily in a good direction. Nothing in the 
whole life of our culture justifies our pride 
more or is a more profound source of our 
strength than the intellectual freedom that 
characterizes the pursuit of knowledge in our 
schools and universities, or the universal 
character of our education that has brought 
us near a general ilteracy and has produced 
such a measure of knowledge and dis- 
ciplined intelligence. We must protect these 
at all costs. 

Today the ugly forces of suspicion and false 
representation that threaten civic trust and 
unity are again in our midst. There are new 
accusations of disloyalty and there is new 
talk of special oaths and tests of loyalty in 


education. This could be the beginning of 


a new moral confusion in the public mind 
that might well compromise the precious 
quality of our intellectual freedom. It must 


be resisted with great strength, for when that 


freedom is lost, all is lost. 

And there is a not inconsiderable reaction 
against the democratic character of our edu- 
cational policies and practice in favor of an 
aristocratic philosophy of eduaction that 
would lodge our confidence in a highly cul- 
tivated elite rather than in the generality of 
well educated people. We must never forget 
that the most precious qualities of our Na- 
tion are inextricably tied to our democratic 
education. One of our most pressing respon- 
sibilities is the achievement of greater intel- 
lectual rigor and excellence at all levels in 
our schools, colleges, and universities, for we 
must exact from our students, teachers, and 
research scholars an ever larger measure of 
achievement in knowledge and creative ac- 
tivity. But this can and must be done with- 
in the framework of our indigenous educa- 
tional philosophy that is in principle oriented 
to the meaning and purposes of a domocratic 
society. 

Our schools and universities are integral 
to the very character of our society and our 
national life. Their strengths and weak- 
nesses are strengths and weaknesses of our 
society. Their achievements are to the credit 
of the entire community, as the community 
must bear the responsibility for there fail- 
ures. By and large the American people have 
received the kind of education they have 
wanted and have been willing to pay for in 
talent, effort, and money: Now with an in- 
creased sensitivity to the profound value and 
importance of education relative to both the 
internal and external problems of the Nation, 
they are asking for a general tightening up 
in the quality of our institutions and a more 
exacting demand for scholarly productivity. 
Fortunately there is good evidence that they 
are willing to invest a larger measure of their 
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human and material resources to this pur- 
pose. Whatever difficulties we may face in 
the administration of eductaion or in its 
substance, it is our responsibility now to 
secure for them this higher excellence and 
larger productivity. Nothing less than this 
is worthy of our abilities or of our commit- 


ment to high purpose. : 
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American can on Italian Migration 
Urges Enactment of Legislation To Ad- 
mit Close Relatives of American Citi- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 


include the following letter from Rev. 
Caesar Donanzan, P.SS.C., executive 
secretary of the American Committee on 
Italian Migration in New York, and the 
statement of that committee: 
AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON 
ITALIAN MIGRATION, 
New York, N.Y., August’, 1961. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, DC, 

Dax Mr; LANE: Knowing your past effec- 
tive interest in the amelioration of our immi- 
gration laws, I take the liberty of forwarding 
you a copy of a statement drawn up by the 
directors of this committee. Its contents 
are self-explanatory. 

It is our confident hope that, in concert 
with your colleagues, you will have the op- 
portunity to enact—before adjourning— 
legislative measures aimed at the admission 
of close relatives of American citizens. 

As the third page of the statement clearly 
shows, the registrations filed by U.S. citizens, 
who eagerly wait to be joined by their dear 
ones, keep increasing while the annual quota 
number allotted by the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952 remains pitifully low. 

Appreciative of your e and with 
kindest regards, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rev. CaESsAR DONANZAN, P. S. S. C. 


STATEMENT 

At the present time at American consul- 
ates abroad there are petitions for (1) thou- 
sands of husbands, wives, and children of 
aliens legally residing in the United States 
and for (2) sons and daughters, brothers 
and sisters of American citizens. They all 
face the dim prospect of a prolonged separa- 
tion of many years before they can expect to 
be reunited with their loved ones. 

These are the unfortunate victims of cir- 
cumstances whose hopes of reunion with 
their kin were raised with the filing of im- 
migration petitions, only to be shattered at 
the offices of our consuls abroad who have 
the unwelcome duty of informing them that 
years will elapse before they can expect to 
receive a visa to enter the United States. 

This situation is especially grave in Italy 
and in other countries where the annual 
allotment of immigration visas is small. 


In September of 1959, with the passage of © 


Public Law 86-368, the 86th Congress took a 
step forward in alleviating the situation by 


permitting the entry, on a nonquota basis, 
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of 2d, 3d, and 4th preference applic nts 
for visas who had been registered on a con- 
sular waiting list prior to December 31, 1953. 

We express our deep concern: over the 
many problems—psychological, moral, and 
economic—created by a situation which can 
easily be remedied. 

It appears that H.R. 6300 introduced by 
Representative Francis E. WALTER on April 
13, 1961, and a similar bill S. 1809 intro- 
duced by Senator Everett McKINLEY 
SEN on May 4, 1961, whose intent was to fa- 
cilitate, among other provisions, the reunion 
of aliens with their close relatives here by 
reallocating unused quotas, requires fur- 
ther study and consideration and will not be 
enacted into law in the current session of | 
Congress. Should, however, H.R. 6300. and 


S8. 1809 be taken up soon, we strongly en- 


dorse the recommendation made by the U.S. 
Department of Justice that unused visas be 
issued on a first-come-first-served basis. 

Unless and until permanent provisions 
such as those contemplated in H.R. 6300 and 
S. 1809 are made, it is urgent that immediate 
emergency measures be taken before the ad- 
journment of this session of Congress to 
reunite families that have been separated 
for years. 

Consideration and quick action are re- 
quested on the following proposals: 

1. Nonquota status for spouses and un- 
married children of aliens legally residing in 
the United States who are presently reg- 
istered in the third preference é 

2. Nonquota status for close relatives 
(sons, daughters, brothers and sisters) of 
US. citizens who have been registered in the 
fourth preference category for the period 
from January 1 to December 31, 1954. 

Incidentally, it is to be noted that the per- 
sons for whom relief is requested are de- 
pendents, for the most part (spouses and 
unmarried chNdre 
in the United States) and they can, as con- 
sumers, indeed serve as a stimulant to the 
economy. 

Visa Office Bulletin No. 79 issued by the 
U.S. Department of State on May 1, 1961, 
listed the following countries with their 


married adult children of US. citizens; 
spouses and children of aliens legally resid- 
ing in the United States; sons and daugh- 
ters, brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens) : 


Quota and subquota areas and registered 
demand 


Australia 134 
China 114 
Chinese persons - 2,327 
Cyprus 258 
Barbados 362 
British Guinea 251 
British Virgin Islands. 227 
Jamaica 902 
Malta 294 
Trinidad a 238 
Greece 6,999 
Hungary — 1. 706 
India 177 
Iran 156 
Israel 234 
Italy 138, 378 . 
Japan * 733 
Lebanon 193 
Palestine 337 
Philippines 1, 636 
Portugal i Be 3, 888 
Rumania a 790 
Spain 756 
Tunisia 217 
Turkey * 826 
United Araba Republic 4 580 
Yugoslavia — 2,135 
Others 5, 897 
Total. 1 4 171, 210 
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